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TO 

UGO   DE  AMICIS 


TRANSLATOR'S    INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  once  more  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Guido  Rey  and  that 
section  of  the  British  public  which  loves  to  read  tales  of 
daring  deeds  performed  in  the  Alps. 

I  know  that  Guido  Rey  is  himself  a  great  admirer  of 
England  and  the  English,  and  of  English  mountaineers, 
and  that  he  is  much  gratified  when  his  works  are  read  and 
appreciated  in  England,  even  though  it  be  in  the  inferior 
form  of  a  translation.  He  has  told  me  that  he  owes  a 
great  debt  to  English  example,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
mountaineer. 

My  pleasure  in  my  work  has  been  much  intensified  by  my 
feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Rey  as  a  man  and  as 
a  mountaineer ;  and  the  unvarying  kindness  he  has  shown  me 
personally  has  made  me  doubly  anxious  to  present  his  writings 
to  English  readers  with  as  little  of  the  "  tradimento  del 
traduttore,"  or  translator's  betrayal,  as  possible,  and  to 
present  as  faithfully  as  may  be  his  intense  love  of  the 
mountains,  his  skill  as  a  climber,  his  poetic  thoughts,  his 
modesty  and  his  humour. 

He  possesses  all  these  virtues  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  perhaps  his  modesty  which  stands  out 
above  the  others,  and  in  its  quality,  as  in  that  of  his  humour, 
I  seem  to  trace  a  resemblance  to  Mummery,  whose  feats  Rey 
has  emulated  and  even  at  times  surpassed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  ungrudging 
appreciation   which    Rey   always    extends   to    Mummery   and 
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other  great  English  mountaineers,  and  such  appreciation  is 
doubly  valuable,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who,  by  the 
greatness  of  his  own  deeds,  has  well  earned  the  right  to 
judge  those  of  others. 

This  book  is  almost  a  history  of  Rey's  Alpine  career, 
and  as  such,  it  seems  to  me  to  strike  a  more  personal  note 
than  his  "  Matterhorn." 

My  task  has  been  a  delightful  one,  and  its  completion 
leaves  me  full  of  regret,  for,  if  I  have  read  his  work  aright, 
Rey  will  climb  no  more,  and  perhaps  he  will  write  no  more, 
and  his  translator  will  have  a  pleasure  the  less  in  life. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  wife  for  assistance  in  preparing 
the  Index,  and  to  the  author  for  explanations  and  advice. 

J.  E.  C.  E. 
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AUTHOR'S    NOTE    ON    THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  illustrations  are  derived  from  photographs  taken  by  my 
climbing  companion  and  myself  during  the  expeditions  I 
have  described. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  intimate  collaboration  between 
the  writer  and  the  photographers  will  heighten  the  book's 
character  of  absolute  sincerity,  which  is  so  indispensable  in 
all  Alpine  narratives. 

I  have,  however,  added  some  views  taken  by  other 
mountaineering  photographers,  which  are  of  special  interest, 
and  which  faithfully  complete  the  series  of  illustrations. 

I  wish  to  express  my  heartiest  thanks  to  the  following 
friends  and  colleagues  who  have  allowed  me  to  publish  these 
latter  photographs :  Frau  Kathe  Broske,  Vittorio  Sella  and 
Messrs.  S.  Miney,  J.  March,  T.  E.  Kern  and  W.  Henssler. 

G.  R. 
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PART    I 

ON   THE   AIGUILLES   OF   THE    MONTANVERT 


CHAPTER    I 

THE   GR^PON 

Before  leaving  home  I  read  once  more  the  pages  in  which 
Mummery  describes  his  conquest  of  the  Grepon.  They  form  a 
short  chapter,  called  "The  Most  Difficult  Climb  in  the  Alps"; 
a  few  pages  of  simple,  sober  writing,  so  free  from  rhetoric  and 
artifice,  so  untheatrical,  so  modest  and  so  plain  as  to  lead 
any  reader  who  was  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  "an  easy  day  for  a  lady." 

But  for  me  no  deception  was  possible  ;  I  knew  that  Mum- 
mery had  been  the  boldest  of  all  climbers,  that  he  had  cared 
for  none  but  the  most  delightfully  hazardous  expeditions,  and 
that  of  these  the  Grepon  was  perhaps  the  most  daring. 

I  knew  of  his  wonderful  passion  for  mountains,  which  led 
him  at  last  to  the  virgin  slopes  of  Nanga  Parbat,  whence  he 
never  returned.  I  was  so  familiar  with  his  style  that  I  under- 
stood how  he  loved  to  conceal  his  emotions  under  the  veil  of  an 
imperturbable  English  humour,  and  to  describe  the  real  perils 
of  mountaineering  under  the  travesty  of  laughter  and  jest ;  but 
in  that  fair  disguise  the  terrible  adventures  of  the  conqueror's 
path  loomed  all  the  more  grimly. 

Even  if  I  had  been  under  any  illusion,  those  pages  were 

adorned  with  photographs  of  smooth  overhanging  towers  and 

slender  crags,  of  chimneys  and  summits  of  such  fantastic  shape 

as  to  compensate  generously  for  any  lack  of  exaggeration  in 

the  text  of  the  chapter. 
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The  first  time  I  read  it,  many  years  ago,  I  was  lying 
comfortably  in  an  armchair  in  my  peaceful  bedroom,  far 
from  any  idea  of  ever  attempting  the  climb  myself,  and  one 
of  those  pleasant  shivers  seized  me,  which  the  thought  of 
dano-er  to  others  produces,  when  we  know  that  we  ourselves 
are  perfectly  safe.  But  from  that  day  forward  the  thought 
of  the  Gr6pon  never  left  me.  And  now  that  I  was  preparing 
to  attempt  the  ascent,  the  narrative  no  longer  gave  me,  as 
before,  a  feeling  of  selfish  comfort,  but  one  of  vague  anxiety. 

Though  a  veteran  climber,  I  am  fortunately  still  able  to  fear 
the  mountains.  The  doubts  which  arise  in  me  afresh  every 
time  I  attack  a  difficult  peak  were  now  accompanied  by  a  new 
and  intenser  feeling.  For  many  years,  ever  since  I  lost  the 
happiness  of  following  my  Alpine  master,  Luigi  Vaccarone,  it 
had  been  my  custom  to  go  to  the  mountains  alone  with  miy 
guides,  sharing  with  no  one  else  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  my 
expeditions.  This  time,  however,  I  had  incautiously  whispered 
the  name  of  the  Grepon  to  a  youth,  who  had  resolved  to 
follow  me. 

I  did  not  doubt  his  capacity,  and  yet  I  was  troubled  by 
the  thought  that  the  whole  responsibility  would  lie  on  me  as 
the  elder. 

He  had  been  entrusted  to  me  by  a  great  and  good  man 
whom  I  revere  and  love,  Edmondo  De  Amicis,  who  had 
said  to  me,  "  When  my  boy  is  with  you,  I  feel  no  anxiety  "  ;  and 
I  realized  that  with  these  grave  and  kindly  words  he  was 
putting  into  my  hands  the  care  of  all  he  held  dearest  in  the 
world.     It  was  his  soul  that  I   was   taking  with  me. 

I  concealed  from  the  illustrious  father — may  he  forgive  me  ! 
— the  name  of  the  famous  mountain  and  Mummery's  de- 
scription of  its  ascent.  -  Proud  of  the  confidence  with  which  I 
was  honoured,  and  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  having  so 
congenial  a  companion,   I  agreed. 

And  herein  lay  the  secret  of  my  anxiety. 

But  when  at  length  Ugo  De  Amicis  joined  me  at  Turin,  the 
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sight  of  his  vigorous  youth,  of  his  powerful  limbs,  of  his  eager 
eyes,  soon  calmed  my  fears.  It  is  good  for  veteran  climbers  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  robust  faith  of  the  young. 
Now,  at  the  starting-point,  I  felt  more  sure  of  my  comrade  than 
of  myself,  and  in  my  heart  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  put 
in  his  care,  and  not  he  in  mine. 

My  friend's  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  his  impatience  to 
reach  the  foot  of  our  peak  were  shown  by  his  continual  ques- 
tions as  to  my  hopes  of  success  in  our  expedition  ;  but  to  these 
questions  I  returned  vague  and  ambiguous  answers,  such  as  the 
guides  are  wont  to  give. 

I  hid  my  pusillanimous  doubts  under  the  mask  of  tranquillity 
which  befits  the  practised  mountaineer,  but  my  heart  was 
gladdened  by  the  unthinking  optimism  and  the  fine,  youthful 
confidence  of  my  companion,  and  I  remembered,  not  without 
envy,  that  I  myself  had  once  been  like  him. 

It  had  been  better  if  I  had  not  re-read  Mummery's  book  ; 
and  yet  it  was  his  pages  which  had  lit  the  fire  that  now  burnt  in 
our  breasts.  Mummery  was  the  discoverer  and  the  poet  of  the 
Grepon  ;  a  poet  after  a  manner  of  his  own,  studiously  reserved 
and  sceptical,  but  one  whose  cold  self-control  and  firm  character 
sounded  a  far  more  dangerous  call  to  deeds  of  enthusiastic 
daring  than  any  apostle  possessed  of  burning  eloquence 
could  do. 

Frost  sometimes  burns  to  a  greater  depth  than  red-hot  iron. 

He  had,  as  it  were,  an  artistic  sense  applied  to  mountain 
climbing.  Mountaineering  has  its  styles,  just  as  architecture, 
poetry,  and  music  have  them  ;  a  genius  is  recognized  by  the 
greatness  of  his  style,  and  Mummery's  victories  all  had  a  special 
stamp  of  genius,  so  that  each  one  of  them  appeared  to  us  a 
created  masterpiece. 

That  is  why  he  was  a  master,  the  impersonation  of  a  school 
which  has  formed  round  it  a  group  of  enthusiastic  young 
climbers. 

Before    1880    no    one    had    imagined    that    those    small, 
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obscure  needles  of  rock  which  formed  one  of  the  many  eastern 
spurs  of  Mont  Blanc,  lost  amidst  the  vast  extent  of  the  glaciers 
and  overshadowed  by  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  peak,  could 
possibly  afford  glory  and  joy  to  the  climber.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  Monarch  had  monopolized  the  curiosity  of 
visitors  to  Chamonix ;  no  ascent  was  made  but  that  of  Mont 
Blanc,  no  telescope  was  turned  on  any  other  mountain.  Then 
the  desire  for  novelty  made  mountain-lovers  inventive,  and  one 
by  one  the  lesser  summits  were  conquered  ;  but  as  man  gained 
each  victory,  the  next  proved  more  difficult ;  at  length  there 
remained  but  a  few  low  rock  towers  which  challenged  gods  and 
men,  and  which  even  the  boldest  despaired  of  overcoming. 
Then  they  too  fell,  and  portentous  episodes  in  these  last 
struggles  were  the  conquest  of  the  Dent  du  Geant,  one  of  the 
purest  glories  of  Italian  mountaineering,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Grepon. 

It  is  certain  that  the  great  mountaineers  of  the  old  school 
never  dreamt  that  the  art  of  climbing  mountains  would  be 
developed  to  such  a  point,  and  would  stray  so  far  from  the 
orthodox  methods  of  classic  mountaineering. 

From  the  great  ascents,  which  the  early  mountaineers 
loved  to  make  slowly  and  solemnly,  in  large  parties,  up 
endless  slopes  of  ice  to  the  highest  summits,  we  have  turned 
to  short,  steep  climbs  up  small,  rocky  teeth.  The  goal  is  no 
longer  the  highest  peak,  but  the  most  difficult.  The  pioneers 
ascended  with  much  dignity,  on  their  legs,  holding  their 
heads  high,  and  grasping  their  alpenstocks  as  aids  ;  now  we 
climb  with  hands  and  knees,  flattening  ourselves  against  the 
rock  ;  our  feet  are  more  often  hanging  in  the  air  than 
resting  on  the  earth,  and  we  leave  our  axes  behind  before 
beginning  the  climb,  lest  they  be  a  hindrance  to  us. 

The  new  style  was  called  acrobatic,  and  the  word  was 
used  disdainfully,  as  if  it  denoted  a  less  noble  form  of 
mountaineering.  But  discussion  is  useless  :  the  true  spirit 
of  mountaineering  lives  in   both    the  old  style  and  the  new  ; 
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a  man  gives  proof  of  physical  and  of  moral  strength,  whether 
he  climbs  with  his  arms  or  with  his  legs,  provided  he 
conquers  and  that  his  conquest  affords  him  strong  emotions 
and  better  health ;  provided  he  raises  himself  bodily  and 
mentally,  and  finally  returns  with  unbroken  bones  and 
increased  strength. 

It  was  with  these  convictions  in  our  minds  that  Ugo 
and  I  started  for  Chamonix.  Our  party  consisted  of  us 
two  and  my  faithful  guides,  Ange  and  Aime  Maquignaz,  of 
Valtournanche.  According  to  the  rules,  four  were  one  too 
many  for  this  ascent  :  the  ideal  party  should  contain  two 
guides  and  only  one  amateur.  The  presence  of  a  second 
traveller  complicates  the  use  of  the  rope  and  unavoidably 
reduces  the  speed  of  the  party.  Our  guides'  work  would 
prove  more  toilsome  and  more  difficult,  but  they  undertook 
it  with  enthusiasm ;  the  harmony  that  existed  between  us 
had  been  cemented  so  firmly  on  previous  climbs  that  the 
thought  of  the  difficulties  in  our  way  disappeared  in  the 
presence  of  our  desire  to  be  together  in  our  arduous  task. 

The  mountain  was  new  to  all  of  us ;  Ugo  and  I  had 
read  Mummery's  narrative,  but  the  guides  were  ignorant 
even  of  that,  and  were  burning  to  try  and  solve  for  them- 
selves the  problems  of  those  rock  passages  whose  fame  had 
reached  even  to  their  distant  valley. 

This  ignorance  of  ours  enabled  me  to  imagine,  by  a 
subtle  and  artificial  mental  process,  that  I  was  experiencing 
in  my  own  person  the  emotions  of  the  first  conqueror,  by 
thinking  of  the  Grepon  as  still  a  virgin  peak.  The  mountain, 
though  it  has  been  scaled  more  than  once  or  twice,  has 
happily  remained  unspoiled  as  it  was  the  first  day,  free  from 
sign-posts,  ropes,  and  ladders.  I  was  strengthened  in  my 
illusion  by  my  old  belief  that  it  is  of  little  use  in  practice  to 
have  read  the  descriptions  of  others. 

I  am  an  inveterate  writer  of  Alpine  narratives,  and  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  describing  a  route  with  such 
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precision  and  clearness  as  to  be  of  much  practical  help. 
One  can  sketch  the  general  outline  and  the  most  characteristic 
and  essential  features  of  a  great  mountain,  but  to  give  in 
these  word-pictures  of  ascents  so  faithful  a  description  of  the 
mountain's  features  that  they  may  be  recognizable  when 
one  comes  to  compare  the  picture  with  the  reality,  is  an 
almost  unattainable  art. 

The  impression  that  each  person  receives  from  a  place, 
or  from  a  difficult  pitch,  is  too  individual  and  too  different. 
The  power  of  analysing  the  route  is  lost  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  mind  is  quite  otherwise  occupied  during  the  struggle. 
We  may  perhaps  succeed  in  giving  an  account  of  our 
own  private  feelings,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  wonderful 
visions  which  our  eyes  have  seen,  but  the  cold  rocks  we 
have  clasped  in  our  arms  and  against  which  we  have  laid 
our  faces  will  remain  for  ever  a  mystery. 

But  there  is  an  eye  which  sometimes  looks  in  our  stead 
and  sees  things  that  we  have  overlooked ;  an  eye  which  gazes 
calmly,  and  sees  with  a  wonderful  precision,  which  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  sight  of  precipices,  which  is  free  from 
emotions  and  from  fear,  and  is  stronger  than  the  eye  of  a 
poor  mortal,  because  it  is  never  veiled  by  a  tear  of  sorrow 
or  of  joy.     This  eye  is  the  lens  of  a  camera. 

That  unpleasant  mechanical  toy  which  we  tie  on  our 
backs  and  carry  up  mountains  has  become  a  useful  and 
faithful  companion  to  us,  which  at  our  command  looks  round 
and  records,  and  whose  memory  is  surer  than  our  own  ; 
a  companion  whom  we  curse  a  hundred  times  on  the 
ascent,  because  it  is  heavy,  because  it  presses  against 
our  side  or  swings  on  our  back,  upsetting  our  balance  and 
hindering  our  movements  in  moments  of  difficulty,  but  one 
whom  we  bless  on  our  return ;  and  we  rejoice  if  it  has 
emerged  from  the  battle  safe  and  sound  like  ourselves.  The 
little  case  encloses  in  its  secret  interior  some  fleeting  views 
which  are  priceless ;  and  when  in  the  dark-room  we  breath- 
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lessly  witness  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  miniature  images, 
we  see  once  more  before  us  the  cliffs  with  their  sides 
falling  away  into  the  abyss,  the  terrible  needles  which  we 
ascended  so  breathlessly,  the  aerial  perches  where  we  rested ; 
our  companions  reappear  before  us,  and  they  are  caught  so 
swiftly  in  their  movements  that  we  are  able  to  perceive 
the  contractions  of  their  faces,  their  efforts  in  drawing  the 
rope  taut,  their  strange  attitudes  in  difficult  places.  What 
wonderful  magic  is  this,  which  makes  a  lasting  record  of  that 
which  was  but  a  passing  moment  in  one's  life  ! 

And  sometimes  it  reveals  something  quite  new  to  us,  or 
brings  back  to  our  minds  episodes  we  had  forgotten,  and 
thus  affords  us  the  pleasure  of  living  again  through  all  the 
emotions  of  that  day.  And  we  can  make  manifest  a  part 
of  our  glory  to  those  who  were  not  with  us  on  the  climb, 
and  when  our  narrative  appears  to  others  to  be  either  false 
or  exaggerated,  behold,  we  have  a  dumb  but  incorruptible 
witness,  the  photograph  printed  on  paper  or  projected  on  the 
sheet  of  a  magic-lantern. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  instantaneous  photograph,  I  do  not 
know  how  certain  climbers  could  ever  have  been  believed. 

Chamonix !  The  very  name  recalls  to  one's  mind  a  crowd 
of  memories.  No  other  place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  has  been 
celebrated  more  by  travellers,  novelists  and  poets,  or  repro- 
duced more  by  painters  and  photographers.  It  was  the 
conquest  of  Mont  Blanc  that  first  made  the  little  Savoyard 
village  famous  ;  afterwards  its  little  white  houses,  whose  tiled 
roofs  shone  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  pines,  witnessed  Byron 
and  Shelley,  Chateaubriand  and  Th^ophile  Gautier  meditating, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  conversinof  with  the  humble  mountaineer 
who  had  ascended  to  the  highest  summit  in  Europe.  They 
saw  Turner,  Ruskin  and  Calame  intent  on  sketching  the  won- 
derful views  of  the  valley  and  the  peaks,  and  Topffer  leading 
his  pupils  and  teaching  them  the  vigorous  poetry  of  the  moun- 
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tains.  The  glaciers  were  a  school  of  daring  for  climbers  and  of 
study  for  scientists  ;  then  the  crowd  approached  to  admire  the 
now  famous  beauties  of  the  place.  Now  the  mountain  has  no 
longer  any  mysteries  ;  its  slopes  are  studded  with  hospitable 
refuges,  and  its  summit  has  become  the  site  of  an  astronomical 
observatory. 

The  once  tiny  Chamonix  has  become  a  smart  cosmopolitan 
resort. 

But  of  all  these  glories  none  seemed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  our  minds  that  day.  The  few  hours  which  we  spent 
at  Chamonix  were  all  devoted  to  contemplation  of  the  Grepon, 
which  towers  precipitously  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  and 
to  searching  anxiously  for  the  route.  Our  two  pairs  of  eyes 
eagerly  took  their  turns  at  the  lens  of  the  telescope,  seeking 
in  vain  among  those  precipices  for  the  famous  crack  which 
Mummery  had  climbed,  and  which  we  knew  to  be  the  key 
to  the  ascent.     At  first  sight,  the  Grepon  disappointed  us. 

This  peak  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  the  Charmoz 
appear  from  here  as  they  really  are  :  small  spiky  buttresses 
of  the  main  gio-antic  chain.  The  slenderness  of  these  obscure 
needles  which  stand  out  against  the  sky  is  enhanced  by  the 
immediate  contrast  with  the  vast,  sparkling  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc.  They  seem  like  swords  of  rusted  iron  by  the  side 
of  a  shining  silver  breastplate. 

There  is  here  a  sharp  architectural  contrast,  as  of  rough 
stone  pillars  standing  beside  the  marble  steps  which  lead  up 
to  the  sublime  Parthenon.  But  our  minds  had  no  room  on 
that  day  for  questions  of  beauty.  The  thought  of  the  Grepon 
was  fixed  in  our  minds ;  it  seemed  to  us  almost  as  if  Mont 
Blanc,  the  giant  with  its  long  history  of  tragedy  and  glory, 
had  been  made  for  clhmbers  of  another  era  and  belonged  to 
the  romantic  period  of  mountaineering.  It  is  certain  that  if 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  had  been  suggested  to  us  just 
then  we  should  have  refused  with  disdain. 

Each  generation  that  arises  is  inclined  to  treat  with  similar 
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injustice  the  ideals  of  the  preceding  generation.  Who  reads 
in  these  days  Alexandre  Dumas's  Voyage  en  Suisse}  Who 
knows  now  the  strains  of  "Linda  of  Chamonix,"  which 
delighted  our  fathers  ? 

But  as  we  started,  we  passed  before  the  monument  which 
was  erected  in  the  village  square  to  the  memory  of  De 
Saussure  and  Jacques  Balmat.  The  two  heroes,  carved  in 
solid  bronze,  stand  upright  on  a  rough  rock  pedestal  ;  the 
Genevese  geologist,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  thoughtful  of  countenance,  turns  his  handsome  brow 
up  towards  heaven  ;  by  his  side  the  daring  Chamoniard  points 
out  to  him  with  outstretched  arm  the  mysterious  way  to  the 
summit.  It  is  a  fair  and  worthy  monument,  well  suited  to 
the  spot,  and  equally  instructive  to  the  ignorant  mass  of 
common  tourists  and  to  modern  climbers  who  are  oblivious 
of  the  heroic  acts  of  their  predecessors. 

At  a  time  when  no  one  thought  of  climbing  mountains, 
a  chamois-hunter  and  a  man  of  science  joined  forces  to 
perform  one  of  the  greatest  and  yet  the  simplest  of  deeds  : 
to  reach  the  hitherto  inaccessible  summit.  It  was  an  act  of 
madness ;  but  they  invented  the  art  of  mountaineering  and 
gave  a  new  passion  to  mankind. 

I  was  sensible  of  the  lesson  in  modesty  which  came  to  me 
from  that  statue  ;  in  the  presence  of  those  inspiring  figures  I 
felt  that  I  could  cast  off  the  vanities  and  weaknesses  of  the 
dweller  in  cities  ;  I  forgot  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  schools,  and  all  else  that  belittles  the  art  of  moun- 
taineering ;  and  I  started,  ready  for  the  fray,  in  a  purer  and 
more  worthy  frame  of  mind. 

Two  hours'  walk  on  a  most  pleasant  path  through  dense  forest 
brought  us  up  to  the  Montanvert,  an  Alpine  hotel  situated  on 
the  bank  of  an  enormous  river  of  ice — the  Mer  de  Glace. 

The  Montanvert  was  the  starting-point  for  our  climbs,  and 
here  we  were  to  meet  our  guides,  who  had  come  from  Italy 
over  the  Col  du  G^ant. 
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As  soon  as  they  saw  us,  they  came  towards  us  with  the 
roIHng  gait  of  bears,  and  gave  us  a  kind  of  careless  half- 
salute,  as  if  they  were  quite  uninterested.  But  they  told  us 
immediately  that  they  had  seen  It,  the  Grepon,  from  the 
pass,  and  asked  when  we  wished  to  start,  and  I  saw  a  flame 
of  unwonted  eagerness  sparkling  in  the  depths  of  their  light- 
coloured  eyes,  that  are  half  hidden  in  their  bronzed  faces. 

We  spent  the  following  day  in  preparations  and  in  idleness, 
varied  only  by  the  interest  and  desire  that  were  excited  in  us 
by  the  sight  of  a  huge  obelisk  of  rock  which  rises  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ice-river :  the  peak  of  the  Petit  Dru. 

From  the  Montanvert  the  Grepon  is  not  visible  ;  it  is 
hidden  behind  the  Charmoz,  its  smaller  brother,  whose  ridge 
we  saw  before  us  standing  out  against  the  sky,  rising  and 
falling  in  erratic  leaps  and  bounds  and  capricious  lines  that 
meet  one  another  at  an  acute  angle,  like  those  which  a 
doctor  traces  on  a  patient's  diagram  to  register  the  increase 
and  the  decrease  of  the  fever. 

The  Charmoz  was  itself  one  of  Mummery's  virgin  ascents  ; 
we  knov/  that  it  is  less  difficult  than  the  Grepon,  but  never- 
theless, as  seen  at  such  close  quarters,  it  seemed  to  me  a  much 
more  serious  undertaking  than  my  friend  Ugo  had  suspected 
in  his  optimism. 

However,  everything  one  sees  from  here  is  sharp  and 
pointed  ;  one  is  in  the  midst  of  a  topsy-turvy  world,  created  by 
terrible  convulsions.  These  peaks  are  of  the  most  ancient 
formation  ;  the  pinkish  granite  of  which  they  are  built  is  called 
by  geologists  "  protoginous,"  an  epithet  which  denotes  their 
primitive  origin. 

One  has  here  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  a  landscape  of  a 
prehistoric  age  ;  it  is  the  greatest  fragment  of  the  primeval 
world  which  still  remains  in  Europe  to  recall  the  ancient 
dominion  of  the  glaciers.  The  forests  stretch  up  in  serried 
ranks  to  the  very  foot  of  the  glaciers  and  seem  to  contend  with 
them,  not  without  success,  for  the  possession  of  the  soil. 
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The  whole  affords  a  spectacle  which  excites  the  imagination 
and  forces  the  most  ignorant  mind  to  reflect  uneasily  on  the 
long,  mysterious  history  of  the  world. 

The  time  passes  slowly  for  us  as  we  wait.  It  seems  as  if 
this  day  must  be  a  final  one,  marking  the  end  of  a  period  in  our 
lives,  and  that,  after  climbing  the  Grepon,  we  shall  not  be 
quite  our  same  selves,  though  we  may  be  better  and  happier, 
and  that  a  new  life  will  begin  for  us  from  henceforth. 

Our  impatience  increases ;  the  mountain,  near  yet  invisible, 
exercises  an  ever-growing  dominion  over  our  minds.  At  one 
o'clock  we  discovered  a  party  on  the  summit  of  the  Charmoz, 
and  we  gazed  long  at  it  through  the  telescope,  envying  the 
happy  mortals  who  from  their  lofty  seat  could  see  the  Grepon. 
One  thought  alone  occupied  our  minds ;  we  did  not  wish  to 
speak  of  anything  else,  and  yet  we  were  afraid  to  talk  of  this  one 
thing :  our  only  comfort  was  to  seek  the  conversation  of  our 
guides,  who  conversed  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  lackino-  words, 
and  possessed  of  only  one  idea,  persistent  and  inarticulate  as  a 
stone.  The  few  sentences  they  uttered  always  ended  with  one 
and  the  same  phrase.  "Others  have  climbed  the  peak"  was 
Ange's  invariable  conclusion;  one  divined  in  him  a  profound  faith 
in  our  success,  and,  so  long  as  I  heard  him  speaking,  I  had  it  too. 

Late  in  the  day  the  weather  became  beautiful,  and  we  were 
sure  of  being  able  to  start.  In  the  evening,  at  dinner,  a  fellow- 
traveller  who  knew  these  mountains  well,  hearing  of  our  inten- 
tions, took  upon  himself  to  give  us  advice  :  he  thought  that  we 
had  better  train  ourselves  on  some  lesser  peak  before  attackino- 
the  Grepon,  which  was  the  most  difficult  of  all,  especially  with 
guides  to  whom  it  was  unknown. 

His  advice  offended  us,  and  we  replied  that  we  would 
train  on  the  Grepon  itself ;  the  gentleman  held  his  peace,  and 
gave  us  a  look  indicative  of  doubt  as  to  our  capacity  and 
compassion  for  our  rashness. 

The  great  day  had  come  ! 
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At  two  in  the  morning  we  started  under  a  serene  and  starry- 
sky.  In  front  of  us  a  small  point  of  light  swung  to  and  fro  and 
guided  us  in  the  darkness  ;  it  was  the  lantern  belonging  to  a 
party  who  had  started  before  us,  and  whose  destination  was 
also  the  Glacier  des  Nantillons.  Two  hours'  walk  brought  us 
to  the  moraines,  and  soon  after  we  were  on  the  glacier,  up 
which  we  made  our  way  to  a  lofty  buttress  of  rock  that  we 
could  dimly  see  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  Glacier  des 
Nantillons  between  two  large  ice-falls. 

Our  route,  which  had  at  first  been  easy  and  level,  suddenly 
became  difficult.  At  the  base  of  the  buttress  the  glacier  breaks 
into  waves  under  the  stress  of  its  downward  leap  and  of  its  own 
weight,  and  is  riven  into  threatening  billows  and  gullies  and 
eddies  like  those  of  a  cataract.  The  ice  is  cleft  into  a  hundred 
fissures,  connected  here  and  there  by  treacherous  bridges  of 
snow  ;  we  threaded  our  way  amongst  these  ice-caves,  descend- 
ing into  their  depths  at  times,  maintaining  our  balance  by 
resting  our  arms  on  icicles  fragile  as  glass,  crawling  at  full 
length  on  the  cold,  clammy  surface  with  its  strange  green  and 
blue  reflections.  It  was  like  gazing  into  the  depths  of  an 
aquarium,  full  of  phosphorescent  coral  and  enormous  polypi. 
The  strange  objects  which  surrounded  and  threatened  us  filled 
us  with  a  sense  of  discomfort.  Naught  but  the  cold  of  that 
early  morning  hour  could  have  reassured  us  as  to  the 
immobility  of  those  gigantic  figures,  which  would,  we  knew, 
return  to  life  and  motion  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  were  able  at  length  to 
grasp  the  rocks  of  the  buttress,  at  the  top  of  which  we  found  the 
party  in  front  of  us,  consisting  of  a  French  gentleman  and  two 
Courmayeur  guides  named  Brocherel  and  Rey  :  a  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Emile  Rey  who  was  killed  on  the  Dent  du  Geant ; 
they  were  resting  before  attacking  the  Charmoz.  We  also 
took  a  rest  and  talked  as  cordially  as  if  we  had  been  old 
friends  with  these  men  who  were,  like  us,  lost  amidst  the  wild 
solitude  of  this  spot. 
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It  was  now  dawn,  but  this  valley  of  ice  was  shut  in  on  the 
east  by  the  vast  curtain  of  the  Charmoz,  and  was  still  bathed  in 
shadow.  Nevertheless  the  eye  became  gradually  aware  of 
the  grim  surrounding  scene  :  the  scene  of  a  great  strucro-le 
between  rocks  and  ice. 

The  glacier,  as  it  flows  against  the  mountain,  hugs  the 
rough  walls  against  which  it  leans  its  weight,  adapts  itself 
to  their  distorted  shape,  invades  their  recesses,  clasps  them 
in  a  firm  and  crafty  embrace,  laps  and  grinds  against  them, 
till  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  rock,  as  by  a  supreme 
effort,  casts  itself  loose  from  the  icy  tentacles,  twists  them, 
splinters  them  and  hurls  them  back ;  and  thenceforward  the 
mountain  rises  free  and  erect  towards  heaven. 

In  the  same  way  the  chain  of  the  Charmoz  and  the 
Grdpon  towered  above  us  in  front,  but  its  beauties  were  not 
yet  apparent.  The  eyes  of  our  guides  were  turned  continually 
towards  its  dark  walls. 

Breakfast  afforded  us  a  means  of  concealing  with  a  cloak 
of  apparent  calm  the  eagerness  that  filled  our  hearts.  Our  halt 
was  a  short  one ;  we  wished  the  Frenchman  good  luck  as  he 
started,  and  he  replied  in  French  :  "  Bonne  chance !  " 

Soon  after  we  started  likewise  ;  for  an  hour  we  toiled  once 
more  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  glacier,  and  at  its  upper  end 
we  left  three  of  our  axes,  taking  but  one  on  with  us,  and  then 
we  attacked  the  rocks. 

These  are  the  great  cliffs  which  form  the  base  of  the 
Charmoz,  arranged  in  regular  slabs,  and  piled  like  the  blocks 
of  a  pyramid.  At  first  they  were  not  difficult,  and  I  felt  almost 
disappointed.  With  bent  heads,  and  full  of  the  delight  of  that 
first  scramble,  untroubled  by  the  stones  which  fell  about  us 
from  time  to  time,  we  made  our  way  silently  and  secretly 
upwards  in  the  twilight.  But  soon  one  of  the  guides  exclaimed 
that  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

We  lifted  up  our  eyes,  and  behold,  at  a  tremendous  height 
above   us,   a  ray  was  striking  the  summit  and  lighting  it  up. 
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Kissed  by  the  sun,  the  top  of  the  slender  highest  pinnacle  was 
blazing  like  a  little  flame  on  an  immense  candle.  And  this  was 
the  Grepon ! 

The  sight  was  such  that  everything  we  had  seen  or  heard 
before  seemed  small  and  mean  in  comparison ;  here  was 
a  mountain  of  dreams  in  a  night  of  delirium  ;  a  single  cliff, 
1,500  metres  high,  incredibly  smooth  and  slender,  and  whose 
summit  pierced  the  heavens. 

How  did  Mummery  ever  dream  of  such  a  mad  project  ? 
And  yet  the  sight  of  that  flame  on  the  summit  intensified  our 
eao-erness  too  on  that  morning,  and  we  were  thrilled  by  an 
inexplicable  joy  which  overcame  the  awe  we  felt  at  the  scene. 
Nor  did  our  guides  falter ;  they  continued  to  climb  swifdy 
up  those  first  slabs  :  knowing  that  the  difficulties  had  not  yet 
beo"un,  they  were  eager  to  reach  them.  We  had  now  entered 
a  small  valley  that  is  enclosed  between  the  Charmoz  and  the 
Grepon  ;  the  sun  was  still  low  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
narrow  gully  into  which  we  were  penetrating  was  still  dark 
and  cold.  All  around  us  was  hostile ;  on  either  side  of  us 
there  towered  high  bulwarks  of  iron-grey  rock,  crowned  by 
strange  pinnacles  like  rows  of  ancient  cypress-trees,  some 
straight  and  some  curved  by  the  winds.  The  crest  of  the 
cliff  which  encloses  the  top  of  the  short  gully  seemed  to 
bristle  with  enormous  spears  and  halberds,  as  if  armed  giants 
were  manning  the  wall  and  peering  through  the  gaps. 

At  the  foot  of  the  wall  the  real  climb  begins,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  slope  alters  at  once.  At  this  point  a  steep 
little  chimney  opens  out,  like  a  small  staircase  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  between  the  gaps  and  the  tower  ;  its 
steps  are  broken  and  rotten,  as  if  they  had  been  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  masses.  We  climbed 
rapidly  up  the  staircase  for  about  50  yards.  From  here  we 
could  see  the  foreshortened  black  face  of  the  Grepon  turned 
towards  the  west ;  it  consists  of  broad  slabs,  quite  unclimbable, 
and   with    the    strata   running    downwards.      The    keen    and 
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searching  eyes  of  the  guides  had  discovered  a  small  white 
object  very  high  up  on  the  wall,  in  a  spot  that  seemed  quite 
inaccessible.  Something  had  been  taken  up  there  by  man  ; 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  beam  fixed  in  a  crack  in  one  of 
the  couloirs  that  lead  up  to  the  summit.  We  made  a  hundred 
conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  that  lost  fragment,  and  I 
think  that  not  all  of  man's  attempts  to  conquer  the  Grepon 
have  been  recorded,  and  that  the  mountain  still  guards  the 
secret  of  some  of  them  on  its  cliffs. 

We  had  gradually  risen  to  the  height  of  the  col  which  lies 
between  the  Charmoz  and  the  Grepon,  a  col  nameless  and 
deserted,  which  is  only  crossed  by  the  winds  and  the  clouds. 
It  was  a  spot  full  of  tragic  grandeur,  and  made  terrible  by  the 
overhanging  cliffs. 

Here  we  had  our  first  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
climb,  and  for  the  first  time  we  moderated  the  reckless  speed 
of  our  ascent.  The  mountain  is  rent  by  an  enormous  fissure ; 
a  high,  smooth  granite  wall  drops  perpendicularly ;  in  the 
middle  a  long  and  narrow  furrow  opens  out,  like  those 
which  the  plough  cuts  in  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  a  field. 
But  here  the  field  is  vertical  and  made  of  rock. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  ascend  that  way.  And  yet  the 
guides  were  gazing  at  the  furrow  with  a  strange  persistence ; 
I  searched  with  my  eyes  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  was 
unable  to  discover  any  signs  of  a  route  ;  I  turned  once  more 
to  the  furrow  .  .  .  and  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  suspicion.  I 
seemed  to  recollect  something  I  had  seen  in  Mummery's  book, 
that  terrible  photograph  which  had  surprised  a  man  in  the  act 
of  climbing  a  wall  like  an  evildoer  trying  to  escape. 

Ange,  who  was  leading  the  party,  turned  round  and  said, 
"  La  fissure  Mummery."  And  he  said  it  with  as  much  certainty 
as  if  he  had  seen  it  before.  No  further  doubt  was  possible  ; 
there  were  the  gates  of  the  Grepon ;  but  the  place,  whose 
presentment  on  paper  had  made  me  shudder,  now  left  me 
quite  unmoved. 

3 
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Why  did  I  not  tremble  ?  Why  did  I  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  unheard-of  madness  to  try  and  climb  that  wall  ?  Why  did 
I  not  think  for  an  instant  of  the  obvious  and  reasonable  course 
of  turninor  back?  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  climber's  mind,  and  it  is  not  fitting  that  we 
should  raise  the  veil  ;  his  nobility  of  mind  is  so  great  at  the 
instant  when  he  is  about  to  face  the  danger,  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  subject  it  to  cold  analysis  and  to  degrade  his 
brave  action  to  the  level  of  a  physiological  phenomenon. 

Let  us  keep  holy  the  secret  of  our  love. 

By  my  own  experience  I  know  that  our  moral  self  has 
no  part  in  these  moments  of  struggle  ;  that  those  feelings 
of  emulation  and  of  pride  which  have  impelled  us  powerfully 
to  decide  on  the  expedition  are  now  completely  passive.  Our 
bodies  have  received  the  initial  impetus,  and  act  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  suggestion,  working  wonderfully  well,  and, 
like  the  sleepwalker  in  his  sleep,  they  overcome  difficulties 
which  would  appal  them  if  they  were  conscious. 

It  is  only  when  the  climber  regains  consciousness  of 
himself  during  the  short  periods  of  rest  that  he  is  able  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  what  he  has  done  and  what  remains 
to  do,  and  then  he  experiences  sensations  of  joy  and  of  fear 
which  are  among  the  best  and  the  most  powerful  in  moun- 
taineering, and  which  imprint  themselves  indelibly  on  his 
memory. 

At  the  point  we  had  reached  we  were  dominated  by  one 
idea,  one  necessity  :  that  of  ascending.  The  problem  was 
one  of  ghastly  simplicity :  there  were  about  30  metres  of 
vertical  climbing  to  be  done  inside  the  small  wrinkle,  without 
assistance  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  problem  which,  even  after  it 
had  been  solved  by  Mummery,  appeared  so  impossible  to  others 
that  they  sought  a  solution  elsewhere  ;  so  I  had  been  told  by 
my  old  friend  Daniel  Maquignaz  before  my  departure  ;  he  and 
Klucker  and  Farrar,  three  great  mountaineers,  had  avoided  the 
crack  and  had  found  a  way  on  the  other  side,  by  which  they 
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had  ascended,  amidst  unheard-of  difficulties.  But  this  was,  I 
think,  the  only  alternative  to  Mummery's  route. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  man  in  the  ascent  of  the  crack 
is  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  the  climb,  because  he  must 
scramble  up  the  bare  rock  without  assistance  from  any  rope, 
unsupported  and  deprived  of  any  extraneous  safeguard,  and  if 
he  slips,  the  rope  which  binds  him  to  those  below  cannot  save 
him  from  a  fatal  fall. 

After  climbing  up  a  few  metres  from  the  base  of  the 
chimney  we  all  assembled  in  a  narrow  slit  in  the  ridge  and 
made  ready  silently  and  swiftly  for  our  work. 

Ange  displayed  extraordinary  eagerness  and  zeal  ;  one 
could  read  on  his  face  his  firm  resolve  to  conquer  ;  he  was 
to  have  the  honour  of  ascending  first.  We  unroped  in  order 
to  give  him  the  whole  length  of  our  rope.  He  tied  himself 
firmly  to  one  end,  slung  our  roll  of  reserve  rope  about  his 
shoulders,  and,  free  from  any  other  weight,  descended  into  the 
base  of  the  crack,  whilst  we,  hitching  the  rope  behind  a  splinter 
of  rock,  let  it  run  through  our  hands  by  degrees  as  he  increased 
his  distance. 

While  Ange  climbed  we  stood  in  a  group  on  the  narrow 
ledge  and  followed  him  with  our  eyes,  as  silent  and  as  grave  as 
if  we  expected  some  dreadful  thing  to  happen  :  we  watched 
him  climb  the  first  pitch  and  halt  at  a  little  excrescence  on 
the  rock,  where  a  man  may  rest  his  foot.  He  turned  his 
head  upwards  and  scanned  the  cliff,  then  went  boldly  on 
again,  progressing  in  a  series  of  rushes,  like  a  fly  on  a  pane 
of  oflass,  halting^  after  each  effort  to  reo^ain  his  strengrth  for 
the  winning  of  the  next  short  bit.  His  body  hugged  the  rock 
and  writhed  in  and  out  of  the  crack;  I  saw  him  at  one  time  in 
its  depths,  at  another  on  its  crest,  like  a  swimmer  among  the 
waves. 

All  around  was  silent.  The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were 
that  of  nails  scraping  against  the  granite  and  the  mighty  blast 
from  Ange's  lungs.     He  was  already  at  a  higher  level  than  we. 
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Then  he  disappeared  altogether ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  rock  had 
swallowed  him  up.  My  thoughts  followed  him  in  the  great 
struggle  that  he  was  carrying  on  amid  those  calm  surroundings. 
The  movements  of  the  rope  told  me  when  he  halted  and 
when  he  started  again.  I  was  anxious  to  ask  him  how  he 
fared,  but  the  fear  of  importuning  him  stifled  my  voice  in 
my  throat.  We  underwent  agonies  of  impatience  during  these 
ten  minutes. 

But  suddenly  the  rope  began  to  run  more  swiftly  :  a  voice 
from  above  inquired  whether  we  still  had  plenty  of  rope.  We 
all  answered  "Yes  "  with  one  voice,  and  the  rope  ran  merrily 
through  our  hands  and  finally  ceased  to  move. 

"He  has  arrived!  The  Mummery  crack  is  won!  Well 
done,  Ange ! "  we  all  three  shouted  with  a  right  good  will. 

He  had  reached  the  top  in  much  less  time  than  I  expected  : 
no  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  all.  Many  other  guides  of  the 
greatest  skill  had  taken  much  longer. 

"  En  avant !  "  shouted  our  invisible  leader.  It  was  now  Ugo's 
turn.  He  tied  himself  on  to  the  end  of  the  rope  which  Ange 
had  sent  down  and  was  holding  firmly  above  :  the  guide  Aim6 
made  sure  that  the  knot  was  quite  safe  and  Ugo  started. 

The  excitement  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  my  comrade  struggling 
with  the  difficulties  of  this  place  did  not  cause  me  to  forget  the 
use  of  my  camera  ;  I  quickly  made  it  ready,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  inconvenience  of  my  position,  I  succeeded  in 
photographing  my  friend  whilst  he  was  still  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  crack.  It  was  exactly  a  quarter  past  eight.  He  was 
at  the  same  level  as  myself  and  quite  close  to  me  ;  I  could  see 
his  face  swollen  with  his  exertions,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head,  and  the  tendons  of  his  strong  neck  straining  as  if  they 
were  about  to  snap  asunder. 

I  saw  him  arching  his  back,  propping  himself  on  his  elbows, 
insinuating  his  knees  into  the  crack,  and  sometimes  seizing  the 
rope  in  both  hands  and  pulling  himself  up  bodily.  I  envied 
him  his  powerful  arms,  so   inured  to  all  kinds  of  gymnastic 
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exercises.  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  experience  for 
half  his  strength  of  muscle.  But  I  was  struck  by  his  rapid  and 
painful  breathing,  the  sound  of  which  came  to  me  during  the 
moments  when  he  rested,  and  it  afforded  me  a  proof  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  climbing.  The  strain  on  every  limb 
must  be  immense. 

I  photographed  him  once  more  before  he  disappeared  from 
sight  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  point.  I  heard  a 
few  halting,  almost  sobbing,  words  addressed  to  the  guide 
above.  ...  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  losing  his  balance, 
and  for  an  instant  that  he  was  about  to  fall.  .  .  .  Suppose 
his  father  had  been  there  to  see  ! 

The  thought  flashed  suddenly  across  my  mind  ;  I  remem- 
bered his  father's  last  words  to  me  :  "  When  my  son  is  with 
you,  I  know  he  is  safe,"  and  I  had  listened  with  a  grave  and 
unmoved  face.  Ah  me  !  how  the  father's  confidence  in  the 
wise  and  steady  Guido  would  fall  to  pieces  if  he  could  see  into 
what  kind  of  places  his  son  had  been  led  by  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  been  entrusted. 

Conscience  called  me  impostor  with  a  voice  that  seemed 
like  his. 

But  another  voice  called  down  to  me  from  above,  and  this 
one  was  full  of  joy  :  "  Guido,  I  am  up,"  it  said ;  the  tension 
was  relaxed,  and  the  shock  of  the  reaction  was  so  violent  that 
I  thought  I  could  have  wept ;  but  it  was  pure  exultation.  Ugo 
was  safe !     It  was  now  my  turn. 

And  if  Ugo's  dear  father  had  closed  his  terrified  eyes  and  had 
opened  them  again  soon  after  to  see  us  four  madmen  gathered 
together  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  elbow  to  elbow,  shaking, 
panting,  battered,  wounded  and  bleeding,  but  smiling,  and 
full  of  the  boundless  joy  of  victory,  then  I  think  he  would 
have  cried,  "  Well  done  !  " 

How  I  climbed  that  place  I  hardly  know.  I  remember 
striving  to  make  myself  slender  and  to  insinuate  my  whole 
person  into  the  crack,  so  that  my  limbs  and  my  clothes  might 
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afford  me  support  by  friction  with  the  rough  rock  wall ;  I 
remember  a  leg  caught  in  the  narrow  part  and  vain  efforts  which 
were  cut  short  by  a  tug  of  the  rope  from  Ange,  who  was  holding 
me  up  ;  I  remember  a  rock  which  projected  from  the  very  middle 
of  the  chimney  and,  pressing  against  my  chest,  threatened  to 
break  my  ribs.  My  heart  beat  violently,  but  not  from  fear,  for 
fear  is  unknown  in  these  high  places.  I  had  reached  the  end  of 
my  strength  when  I  saw  four  large  boots  firmly  planted  at  a 
few  metres  above  my  head.  And  there  were  Ange  and  Ugo 
holding  the  rope  above  me.  At  length  an  open  hand  was 
stretched  out  towards  me  ;  I  succeeded  in  grasping  it,  and  was 
drawn  up  in  a  grip  of  iron.  I  recollect  that  when  Ange  had 
put  me  down  by  Ugo's  side  he  smiled  and  said  to  me,  "  Mon- 
sieur Rey,  you  are  not  too  heavy  as  yet."  I  have  since  thought 
that  though  these  appeared  to  be  words  of  praise  they  were  not 
really  so,  but  at  that  moment  I  could  have  embraced  him. 

Last  of  all  we  were  joined  by  Aime,  to  whose  lot  had  fallen 
the  encumbrance  of  the  sack  and  the  axe.  Altogether  the 
ascent  of  the  crack  had  taken  us  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

And  now  we  remained  seated  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock, 
and  looked  down  the  precipice  we  had  climbed  and  which  still 
appeared  unclimbable  to  us.  Whilst  we  were  regaining  our 
breath  we  heard  the  sound  of  voices  throwing  us  a  friendly 
greeting  through  the  air.  It  seemed  so  inconceivable  that 
any  one  should  call  us  to  mind  and  see  us  where  we  were,  that 
that  human  call  affected  me  strangely  and  brought  me  suddenly 
back  to  earthly  things. 

Each  of  us  turned  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  came. 
On  the  neighbouring  Charmoz  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and 
cheerfully,  and  there,  on  the  platform  of  the  central  summit,  we 
could  see  small  figures  standing  upright,  close  to  a  curious 
monolith,  and  signalling  to  us  with  their  arms.  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  Frenchman  and  his  guides  ;  but  they  had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  Charmoz  in  time  to  witness  our  ascent  of  the 
crack.     My  guides  succeeded  in  catching  some  of  the  words. 
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It  was  Brocherel,  the  Courmayeur  guide,  who  was  congratulating 
us,  and  telling  us  that  we  had  now  done  the  most  difficult  part. 
The  news  filled  us  with  delight.  I  began  to  indulge  in  feelings 
that  were  prematurely  optimistic  ;  the  thought  of  a  tame  and 
easily  won  Grepon  and  of  an  early  victory  began  to  flood  my 
heart  with  joy.  I  already  began  to  fancy  that  on  my  return  I 
should  be  asserting  that  the  Grepon  was,  after  all,  not  such  a 
terrible  monster  as  it  is  said  to  be. 

After  a  short  rest  we  set  out  once  more.  A  small  chimney, 
easy  of  access,  led  up  to  the  ridge  and  ended  at  a  hole  that 
pierced  the  mountain,  and  through  which  one  could  see  the  sky. 
Through  it  lay  our  way.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  been  in  the 
shadow  on  the  Nantillons  side,  and,  climbing  with  our  bodies 
ever  close  against  the  rock,  we  had  seen  but  little  around  us, 
as  if  we  had  been  shut  up  in  the  dark.  But  when  we  had 
threaded  our  way  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  came  out 
on  the  east  side,  where  the  sun  was  blazing,  our  surroundings 
changed  immediately,  and  an  amazing  transformation  scene 
took  place. 

I  think  that  if  some  one  who  had  never  been  in  the  high 
mountains  were  brought  here  without  any  preparation,  and  saw 
so  vast  a  view  and  such  giddy  precipices,  and  were  told  that  he 
must  climb  up  the  smooth  cliff  which  hangs  above  him,  he 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  would  despair  of  ever 
escaping  alive  from  such  surroundings,  or  would  fancy  that  he 
already  looked  upon  the  fantastic  regions  of  another  world. 
He  would  burst  into  the  laughter  of  madness,  or,  as  is  wont  to 
happen  when  all  seems  lost,  he  would  take  refuge  in  a  state  of 
complete  resignation,  which  is  the  last  defence  of  the  human 
mind  against  a  fate  that  is  inevitable. 

We  were  on  a  tiny  platform,  consisting  of  a  few  spans  of  level 
rock  between  one  precipice  which  rises  to  heaven,  and  the  other 
which  drops  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  There  was  now  nothing  to 
hide  the  illimitable  horizon  from  our  view  :  we  could  see  the 
Aiguille  Verte,  the  Jorasses,  the  Tacul,  and  the  Dent  du  Geant. 
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We  suddenly  realized  to  what  a  height  we  had  climbed,  and 
what  a  depth  of  precipice  we  had  piled  beneath  our  feet.  A 
full  and  searching  light  streamed  from  heaven  and  wrapped 
itself  round  all  those  pointed  and  fantastic  summits,  revealing 
all  their  clefts  with  the  precision  of  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The 
wall  which  runs  from  the  Grepon  to  the  Charmoz  was  now 
beneath  us,  and  the  giants  down  below  threatened  us  in  vain 
with  the  blades  of  their  halberds. 

Those  needles,  which  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  early 
morning  had  seemed  to  be  of  iron,  now  appeared  in  the  sun- 
light like  alabaster,  rosy  of  hue  and  almost  transparent.  The 
mountain  had  completely  changed  colour. 

Directly  below  us  we  could  see,  as  from  the  eaves  of  a  roof, 
a  vast  white  deserted  road  :  the  Mer  de  Glace.  It  was  i,ooo 
metres  below  us,  and  yet  it  seemed  huge.  We  were  unable  to  see 
the  base  of  the  wall  on  which  we  stood,  because  its  lines  fell 
perpendicularly.  The  cliff  which  rose  at  our  side  was  so  smooth 
and  unbroken  that  its  surface  was  almost  devoid  of  shadow  ;  and 
above  it  we  could  distinguish  a  curious  pinnacle  defining  itself 
sharply  and  clearly,  and  crowned  by  a  flat  block,  a  mushroom 
of  stone.  This  was  the  summit,  but  it  was  still  far  away,  and 
the  way  to  it  was  hidden  in  some  invisible  maze  on  the  wall. 

I  saw  Ange  looking  about  him,  somewhat  disconcerted, 
while  he  chewed  a  mouthful  of  bread  in  great  haste,  as  if  to 
divert  attention  from  himself.  For  a  few  yards  we  should  be 
able  to  skirt  the  rock,  but  farther  on  we  could  not  see. 

"Just  look  in  the  book,"  said  Ange  to  me,  as  if  against  his 
will.  I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  little  book  I  had  brought  with 
me — Kurz's  guide ;  I  opened  it,  and  sought  the  place  ;  there 
were  only  a  few  words,  which  I  read  aloud  :  "  II  faut  ensuite 
passer  sur  le  versant  O-uest  pour  reprendre  I'arete.  De  la 
I'escalade  au  sommet  est  d'une  difficulte  desesperante."  Con- 
found the  book  and  the  writer  thereof!  It  said  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little. 

"  Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avanti." 
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But  how  was  it  that  Brocherel  had  shouted  to  us  that  the 
most  difficult  part  was  done  ? 

Ange  had  started  :  he  skirted  the  diff  for  about  ten 
yards,  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  gap  by  which  to  return  to 
the  opposite  face  of  the  mountain,  but  the  wall  was  absolutely 
sheer. 

He  began  an  anxious  search  on  the  smooth  and  slender 
tower,  moving  slowly  and  carefully  and  with  much  hesitation, 
and  choosing  his  holds  with  the  greatest  deliberation.  At 
length  he  grasped  with  his  fingers  a  wrinkle  in  the  wall, 
succeeded  in  pulling  himself  up,  and  entered  a  crack  in  which 
he  was  lost  from  view.  He  soon  reappeared  at  a  short  distance 
in  a  kind  of  cave  formed  by  an  overhanging  block,  and  we  saw 
him  above  us,  huddled  up  with  his  knees  pressing  against  his 
chest  and  his  head  bowed  level  with  his  shoulders;  he  resembled 
one  of  those  grotesque  figures  which  support  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  in  Gothic  churches ;  and  his  body  seemed  to  possess  the 
hardness  and  the  colour  of  stone. 

The  human  pillar  spoke  to  us  briefly  and  excitedly  from  his 
uncomfortable  position,  and  threw  a  rope  to  us.  We  approached 
slowly,  and  soon  a  deep  cleft  in  the  ridge  readmitted  us  to 
the  Nantillons  side. 

Once  there,  we  were  afforded  means  of  continuing  the 
ascent  by  a  flake  of  rock  which  overhung  the  precipice  and  was 
half  severed  from  the  mountain.  This  was  a  route  for  madmen, 
and  yet  we  rejoiced  at  having  found  it,  and  with  hands  and  feet 
we  climbed  up  and  along  the  slab  ;  every  few  yards  we  gained 
seemed  to  us  a  triumph,  and  at  length  we  returned  to  the  ridge 
and  sunshine. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  We  climbed  as  if  some  danger 
threatened  at  our  heels.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  endless  difficulties  in  our  way,  when  the  turning 
of  a  small  block  took  half  an  hour  and  the  conquest  of  a 
few  metres  of  wall  required  the  united  efforts  of  four  strong 
men.     And   our   efforts  seemed   to   be   out  of  all   proportion 
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to  the  difficulties  we  overcame,  in  this  struggle  wherein  one 
must  gain  ground  inch  by  inch.  Every  moment  we  came 
to  new  and  impossible  situations  ;  we  were  continually  racked 
by  grave  and  grievous  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
proceeding. 

We  spent  long  pauses  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  result 
of  a  search  by  the  guide,  during  which  we  longed  to  hear 
cheering-  words  from  the  hidden  man,  tellino-  us  he  had  found 
a  way  ;  alternately  with  these  came  periods  of  sudden  and 
violent  effort  which  taxed  us  to  the  utmost  and  stretched  our 
limbs  as  if  a  spring  had  controlled  them  :  and  as  we  struggled 
thus  desperately,  muttered  oaths  passed  through  our  clenched 
teeth.  The  body  instinctively  hugs  and  entwines  itself  about 
the  rock  in  order  to  avoid  the  abyss  which  attracts  it  on  the 
other  side ;  it  creeps  craftily  and  lightly  along,  almost  refraining 
from  breathing,  and  by  bold  feats  of  balance  and  many  an  act 
of  unconscious  skill  it  preserves  its  safety  almost  in  defiance  of 
the  physical  laws  of  gravity. 

At  times  the  whole  party  was  united  in  one  small  spot, 
and  we  could  almost  hear  each  other's  hearts  beating ;  at 
others  it  was  extended  and  dispersed  so  that  I  seemed  to  be 
climbing  alone. 

The  mountain  is  simple  in  form  as  a  blade,  but  its  ways  are 
crooked  as  a  labyrinth  ;  every  time  we  crossed  the  ridge  we 
hoped  to  find  the  route  more  easy  on  the  farther  side,  but  each 
time  our  way  was  hidden  and  new  obstacles  cut  us  off  from  it  ; 
the  mountain  mocked  man's  skill  and  perseverance. 

Our  continual  passage  to  and  fro  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  narrow  ridge,  from  the  hot  sunlight  of  the  eastern  face 
to  the  shadow  of  the  western,  gave  me  the  impression  of 
a  continual  change  of  the  hour  and  climate.  I  felt  safer  and 
happier  on  the  warm  rock  where  the  sun's  rays  were  beating. 
But  the  sun  afforded  me  less  comfort  than  did  the  sight  of 
my  young  comrade  proceeding  calmly  and  unhesitatingly, 
without  a  glance  at  the  precipices. 
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I  saw  him  feel  the  rock  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  appease 
it,  before  trusting  himself  to  it,  then  grasp  it  with  his 
finger-tips,  clasp  it  with  his  arms,  steady  himself  with  his 
feet,  with  his  forehead ;  my  heart  responded  to  every  blow 
his  body  received.  I  felt  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  same 
madness  as  I,  that  he  was  transported  with  a  passionate 
delight,  and  I  gazed  upon  him  with  a  boundless  affection, 
and  with  the  admiration  that  certain  direct  and  open  strokes 
awaken  in  the  old  fio:hter  who  has  naught  left  but  stratagems 
and  craft, 

This  contest  is  a  truly  singular  and  strange  one ;  it  is 
beautiful  to  see  even  the  guides  engaged  in  it,  though  they 
are  rough  men  who  know  all  a  mountain's  strong  points 
and  all  its  hidden  weak  ones  ;  but  one  admires  it  all  the  more 
in  a  civilized  man,  less  expert  but  more  intelligent,  who 
preserves  a  certain  measure  of  dignity  even  in  the  most 
spasmodic  movements  of  his  body,  and  whose  countenance 
bears  a  thoughtful  smile  even  in  the  most  anxious  moments. 

There  was  a  splendid  contrast  between  the  ardour  of 
youth  determined  to  conquer  and  the  ancient  and  motionless 
rocks  that  opposed  him ;  to  me,  who  climbed  alone  as  a 
rule,  it  afforded  a  new  delight,  and  continually  turned  my 
thoughts  away  from  the  difficulties  and  from  myself,  and  it 
has  remained  perhaps  the  most  vivid  recollection  I  have 
of  that  day. 

Even  now,  in  the  town,  when  I  talk  to  my  companion 
of  other  things,  it  happens  that  our  eyes  meet  in  a  secret 
understanding,  and  I  see  once  more  some  of  those  glances, 
so  full  of  meaning,  which  we  exchanged  up  there  on  the 
Grepon,  and  which  formed  our  only  conversation  during  the 
lonof  hours  of  our  climb. 

I  have  retained  another  impression,  an  objective  one, 
gained  during  the  hours  I  spent  astride  on  the  Grepon  :  that 
of  the  extreme  slenderness  of  the  rocks.  One  felt  as  if  one 
were    perched   on    the    carcass    of   a   monster    that    could    be 
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clasped  in  the  arms,  but  which  had  no  shape,  and  which 
shrank  everywhere  from  touch  and  sight.  A  narrow  rib  and 
the  abyss  all  round  it — such  is  my  constant  recollection  of 
the  Grepon. 

Accustomed  as  I  was  to  mountains  of  colossal  structure, 
whose  gullies  were  enormous  and  whose  ridges  had  ample 
backs,  I  felt  here  strangely  out  of  my  reckoning  as  a  climber. 
The  holds,  instead  of  being  fit  to  be  grasped  firmly  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  were  here  barely  sufficient  for  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  ;  the  chimneys  were  small  wrinkles  into  which  one 
must  insert  an  arm  or  the  toe  of  one's  boot.  This  was 
but  the  skeleton  of  a  mountain,  the  last  worn  and  irreducible 
remains  of  a  prehistoric  giant. 

In  order  to  describe  it,  one  would  have  to  coin  words  strange 
as  the  apparition  of  a  spectre,  mad  as  the  giddy  sweep  of  the 
rocks  down  into  the  abyss,  rugged  and  sharp  enough  to 
penetrate  to  the  mind  as  the  crystals  in  the  granite  pierced 
our  limbs.  But  the  Grepon  has  never  yet  been  described  ; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  by  any  man,  until  a  great  poet  ascends 
to  its  summit.  And,  alas !  great  poets  do  not  climb  the 
Grepon. 

We  had  halted  at  a  point  on  the  ridge  where  all  progress 
seemed  impossible ;  behind  and  in  front  we  were  hemmed  in 
by  impassable  blocks,  and  on  both  sides  the  slope  fell  away 
perpendicularly.  Ange  asked  for  the  wine-flask  and  drank 
a  long  draught,  and  then  started  to  reconnoitre ;  he  descended 
on  to  the  wall  on  the  right,  and  we  could  no  longer  either  see 
or  hear  him  ;  he  gave  no  answer  to  our  questions.  The  time 
seemed  very  long  to  us.  At  length  the  order  came  to  proceed  ; 
we  descended  slowly  by  one  crack,  then  climbed  up  by  another 
long,  difficult  and  precipitous  one,  and  reached  a  block  on  the 
ridge,  which  we  hugged  with  our  arms,  sitting  astride  on  it  as 
on  the  keel  of  an  overturned  vessel.  At  a  short  distance  from 
us  an  arrow  of  stone  stood  out  above  the  cliff  and  pierced  the 
heavens.     I  recognized  it ;  'twas  the  point  which  we  had  seen 
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below  In  the  morning  blazing  high  above  us.  We  were  soon 
upon  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  tower  of  hard  granite,  as  high  as 
three  men. 

The  ascent  seemed  to  end  here.  Mummery  himself  had  at 
first  hoped  that  this  was  the  summit;^  but  when  he  arrived, 
he  saw  his  error,  and  descending  to  the  Montanvert,  he 
returned  to  the  charge  two  days  after,  carried  out  the  whole 
climb  again,  and  finally  conquered  the  iron-hearted  Grepon. 

The  true  summit  rose  more  than  loo  metres  off,  but  not 
much  above  us,  and  it  resembled  some  fabulous  monster.  Its 
shape  stood  out  hard  and  rigid  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
it  appeared  to  have  been  beheaded  by  the  strange  stone  mush- 
room by  which  it  is  crowned.  Between  us  and  it  there  lay  a 
great  gap,  more  towers  and  more  buttresses.  The  lofty  cliffs  fell 
away  on  either  side  in  impossible  precipices.  Far  away  behind 
the  dark  summit  gleamed  the  ranges  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Geant.and  the  gentle  windings  of  the  glaciers  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  hardness  of  the  precipitous  rock.  They  seemed  like 
smiling  gardens  seen  from  the  gloomy  tower  of  a  prison. 

We  halted  only  long  enough  to  take  a  photograph,  and  the 
guides  almost  forbade  that  small  loss  of  time.  A  short  descent 
into  a  gap  was  followed  by  a  few  metres  of  steep  upward 
climbing,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  another  tower,  an 
enormous  pedestal  of  rock  poised  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
This  was  the  one  that  the  Chamonix  guides  have  named  the 
Grand  Diable.  At  its  top  is  a  small  platform  in  a  corner  of 
which  rises  a  small  granite  tooth,  that  resembles  the  back  of 
a  chair,  and  one  feels  inclined  to  lie  down  and  rest  oneself 
against  it.  But  Ange  was  already  studying  the  problem  of 
our  descent ;  I  saw  him  unwind  our  extra  rope,  double  it  in 
equal  lengths,  and  look  about  him  for  a  splinter  of  rock  on 
which  to  fix  it.  I  did  not  interfere  with  him,  but  used  the 
precious  moments  to  write  my  notes. 

^  Translator's  Note. — He  only  perceived  his  mistake  after  his  return  to  the 
Montanvert. 
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As  I  proceed  on  my  way,  I  usually  set  down  in  my  pocket- 
book  some  brief  indications  of  the  route  I  have  followed  and 
the  impressions  I  have  received.  It  is  wise  to  record  passing 
sensations,  especially  those  one  experiences  in  difficult  places  ; 
at  times  I  have  been  forced  to  beg  the  guides  for  half  a  minute 
in  which  to  write  down  a  thought ;  at  others  I  have  made  a  note 
of  the  time  while  hanging  in  a  crack  and  preserving  my  balance 
as  best  I  could,  and  unnoticed  by  my  guides.  I  know  that  they 
look  with  no  favourable  eye  on  such  conduct ;  they  wish  the 
climber  to  attend  to  the  rope  ;  to  display  more  strength  and 
less  studiousness ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  know 
and  who  do  not  write.  What  matters  it  to  them  that  these 
notes  are  to  give  birth  to  a  fine  narrative  which  shall  be  printed 
in  Alpine  journals  ? 

Perhaps  they  are  right ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
habit  costs  me  the  enjoyment  of  certain  moments  of  Alpine 
effort,  and  that  the  climb  loses  some  of  its  fine  recklessness, 
but  the  plan  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  intact  and  true 
the  impressions  I  receive,  and  of  helping  me  to  remember  that 
which  I  have  to  relate. 

Well,  at  this  point  I  find  in  my  notes  these  few  words  : 
"  Terrible  beyond.  A  small  ridge,  rising  vertically  into  the  air. 
11.25.  Aime  descends,  firmly  held  by  Ange.  About  20  metres 
down.     A  giddy  descent,  impossible  to  describe." 

And  immediately  after  is  written  :  "12  o'clock.  All  down. 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  so  difficult." 

I  must  have  been  really  agitated. 

And  yet  the  work  was  quite  simple  :  we  passed  the  doubled 
rope  round  a  splinter  of  rock  which  was  at  the  edge,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  been  put  there  on  purpose  ;  one  after 
the  other  we  seized  the_ double  rope  in  both  hands,  holding 
it  tightly,  so  that  neither  of  the  ends  should  run  ;  we 
pressed  our  knees  and  our  boots  against  the  two  sides  of 
the  tower,  in  order  to  moderate  our  speed  by  friction,  and 
thus  astride    we  slid    steadily  down.     Where    the  first    tower 
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or  pedestal  ends,  another  begins,  which  supports  the  first, 
and  curves  somewhat  inward,  and  here  we  must  entirely 
change  our  position,  grasp  the  new  receding  ridge  with 
our  legs  and  continue  our  downward  course,  still  clutching 
the  ropes  desperately  with  all  our  fingers.  The  farther  it 
descends,  the  heavier  the  body  seems  to  become,  and  near 
the  bottom  the  heels  grope  impatiently  for  a  ledge  of 
level  rock  on  which  to  rest. 

We  descended  thus  for  the  height  of  a  house,  while  below 
us  was  the  precipice,  1,000  metres  deep.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pitch  we  were  accommodated  in  a  low,  inconvenient  and 
narrow  hole,  where  we  waited  anxiously  for  the  last  man 
to  come  down ;  the  half-hour  which  this  passage  cost  us 
was  perhaps  the  most  arduous  in  the  whole  day.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  no  place  could  come  nearer  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  possible. 

When  Ange,  our  last  man,  had  joined  us,  we  drew  the 
rope  in  from  above,  pulling  on  one  end,  and  it  came 
obediently,  running  freely  as  if  it  were  also  glad  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety. 

Once  the  rope  was  removed,  all  possibility  of  returning 
by  that  route  was  at  an  end.  As  we  looked  at  the  great 
rock  above  our  heads,  it  seemed  incredible  that  we  had 
come  down  that  way.  We  thus  went  as  if  from  one  room 
to  another  in  an  enchanted  castle,  and  immediately  the 
door  by  which  we  had  entered  closed  and  disappeared 
behind  us. 

And  the  Grdpon  was  already  preparing  a  new  enchant- 
ment for  us.  Having  traversed  a  gendarme,  we  saw  before 
us  a  wide  level  ledge  which  made  a  most  convenient  path 
along  the  mountain-side,  towards  the  real  summit.  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  us  ;  this  part  of  the  climb  so  delighted 
the  first  conquerors  that  they  gave  it  the  most  charming 
names ;  and  amongst  the  many,  it  has  retained  the  strange 
one  of  "route  aux  bicyclettes."      The  discovery  of  this  easy 
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horizontal  stretch,  after  such  great  difficulties,  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  vertical  lines,  gave  us  at  once  a  feeling  of 
relief  and  of  unbounded  security. 

This  ledge  is  about  30  metres  long  and  half  a  metre 
broad,  more  or  less,  and  it  runs  along,  clinging  to  the  mountain 
wall,  like  a  gallery  behind  the  battlements  of  a  fortress.  Its 
floor  is  perfectly  smooth,  without  a  pebble  or  a  grain  of 
sand,  for  it  is  continually  washed  by  the  rain  and  swept  by 
the  winds.  Never  did  a  soft  meadow  in  springtime  or  a 
thick  Oriental  carpet  seem  so  luxurious  to  my  feet  as  that 
path  of  hard  granite.  I  went  confidently  and  calmly  along 
that  ledge  as  if  it  were  endless.  I  amused  myself  by  placing 
my  feet  on  its  very  edge  and  by  gazing  with  unwonted 
equanimity  at  the  prodigious  leap  a  body  would  take  from 
here  to  the  glacier. 

This  feeling  of  security  and  comfort  was  enhanced  by  a 
vivid  illusion  that  one  was  no  longer  on  a  mountain,  but 
on  a  building  constructed  by  man.  The  dignified  forms  and 
the  symmetrical  lines  of  the  towers,  the  geometrical  precision 
of  the  blocks,  and  the  neatness  of  the  angles  suggested  the 
work  of  mighty  sculptors  who  had  erected  this  noble  monu- 
ment in  the  style  of  an  artistic  period  unknown  to  history. 

But  ere  long  the  path  shrank  and  narrowed  and  disappeared, 
and  our  heads  ran  against  the  wall  of  the  fianking  tower,  that 
was  round  and  smooth  as  polished  bronze  ;  and  I  realized 
all  the  irony  of  that  easy  level  path,  one  of  the  refined 
cruelties  of  the  Grepon. 

Thus  would  the  Inquisitor  interrupt  at  times  his  long  and 
complex  torments  and  dangle  a  moment's  hope,  a  mirage  of 
pardon,  before  his  victim's  eyes,  only  to  renew  the  torture 
with  increased  cruelty. 

Our  faith  never  wavered,  but  we  were  weary  and  dis- 
appointed ;  this  fresh  obstacle  there,  at  our  very  goal,  was 
out  of  place ;  and  I  noticed  that  our  guides,  who  bore  the 
greater  part  of  the  labour  and  fatigue,  were  suffering  from  a 
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kind  of  irritation  ;  their  movements  were  impatient,  their 
faces  gloomy,  and  their  voices,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  spoke,  were  rough. 

They  were  exasperated  by  the  unexpected  persistence  of 
the  difficuhies.  Four  hours  had  passed  since  the  Frenchman's 
guide  had  called  out  to  us  that  the  hardest  part  was  done. 
Would  that  he  had  never  said  it  !  And  yet,  while  the 
hearts  of  our  guides  sank,  mine  was  gradually  uplifted  by 
the  joy  of  an  indescribable  hopefulness.  I  tasted  to  the  full 
the  delight  of  being  on  this  wonderful  mountain,  the  difficulties 
of  which  I  could  not  have  imagined  ;  and  I  realized  something 
of  the  beauty  of  this  climb,  dream-like  in  its  extravagance, 
and  the  hardest  I  had  ever  done  ;  there  arose  in  me  almost  a 
sense  of  gratitude  to  this  Grepon,  awful  but  honest,  perpen- 
dicular but  firm,  which  was  about  to  surrender  to  our  onslaught. 

It  was  past  noon,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Ange 
climbed  along  the  cliff  and  up  by  incredibly  difficult  passages, 
crossed  the  ridge,  and  sought  for  a  way  on  the  other  face. 

We  followed  him  ;  no  more  than  20  metres  lay  between 
us  and  the  summit.  In  the  solid  wall  a  small  cleft  opened 
out,   as   if  by  magic,   and  we   ventured  into  it. 

I  remember  that  my  camera  became  so  wedged  between 
the  narrow  walls  that  it  impeded  my  progress.  There  arose 
in  the  dark  a  silent  and  cruel  struggle  between  me  and  my 
Kodak.  I  was  at  length  able  to  free  myself  by  means  of  a 
violent  wrench,  but  the  leather  case  which  harboured  the 
precious  instrument  bore  evident  and  deep  marks  of  the 
conflict.  The  crack  came  to  an  end  above  the  Nantillons 
precipice,  in  the  shape  of  a  vertical  slit  in  the  wall,  like  a 
loophole  in  a  fort.  The  cliff'  was  quite  smooth  all  around ; 
only  on  the  left  was  there  a  narrow  ledge ;  by  balancing 
our  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  slit  we  were  able  to  grasp  the 
ledge  with  our  hands,  and,  letting  the  body  swing  free,  we 
sprang  over.     Thus  we  left  our  prison. 
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A  recess  in  the  rock  gave  us  a  momentary  hospitality ;  a 
few  metres  of  most  difficult  climbing  now  separated  us  from 
the  summit.  I  recorded  in  my  notebook  the  hour  of  our 
arrival  at  the  top  ;  it  was  one  o'clock.  I  heard  a  subdued 
report  in  the  far  distance  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  little  cannon 
at  Chamonix  saluting  our  victory,  fired  by  some  one  who 
was  watching  from  afar  the  adventures  of  the  four  unknown. 

Ugo  deposited  on  the  stone  mushroom  a  little  box  contain- 
ing two  ten-centime  pieces,  the  only  money  we  had  with  us, 
and  a  visiting  card  with  our  four  names  upon  it.  The  solemn 
rites  of  the  occasion  were  limited  to  these  modest  formalities. 
There  were  no  handshakings,  no  shouts  of  victory  or  of  joy, 
for  they  would  have  been  premature  :  the  descent  of  the 
unknown  mountain-side  was  still  before  us,  shrouded  in  all 
its  mystery. 

We  then  rested  somewhat  below  the  summit,  on  a  flat 
rock,  and  gazed  at  the  view,  which  is  worthy  of  eternal 
remembrance.  Behind  us  were  the  fantastic  needles  by 
which  we  had  ascended.  In  front,  quite  near,  was  the  Blai- 
tiere  group,  bristling  with  sharp  points  no  less  than  the  Grepon 
itself ;  all  round  us  were  rugged,  sharp  and  serrated  lines, 
and  summits  crowned  as  with  thorns.  The  needles  stood  in 
serried  array,  striking  and  importunate,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  distance  that  they  grew  milder  in  form  and  ended  in  the 
majestic  round  dome  of  Mont  Blanc. 

All  this  was  seen  as  from  the  car  of  an  aerostat ;  we  our- 
selves were  surrounded  by  space ;  we  lay  on  the  Grepon, 
but  the  Grepon  was  invisible  to  us  ;  it  was  hidden  from  our 
view,  and  fell  away  perpendicularly  into  the  abyss  ;  and 
far,  far  below  there  tossed  the  convulsed  ice-waves  of  the 
Nantillons  glacier. 

Now  that  we  had  reached  our  goal,  the  realities  of  life 
came  back  to  us  one  by  one.  We  turned  our  glances  on 
our  clothes,  which  were  torn  in  various  places,  and  I  felt 
my  knees  and  shins  aching  from  the  blows  they  had  received  ; 
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I  became  aware  of  the  thirst  that  tormented  me,  but  our 
wine-flask  was  now  empty,  and  amid  these  diffs  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  water. 

I  searched  in  all  my  pockets,  seeking  for  something  to 
smoke :  but  my  hapless  cigars  were  crumbled  to  pieces ;  a 
fag-end,   which  a  guide  gave  me,  seemed  quite  a  luxury. 

I  really  do  not  know  whether  the  sudden  vision  of  peace 
which  came  to  me  amonost  those  desolate  rocks  was  due  to 
the  thirst  that  tortured  me  or  to  the  sight  of  the  soothing 
cigar-smoke :  I  saw  a  far  distant  spot  which  I  knew  and 
loved  well,  a  green  and  pleasant  garden  on  the  gentle  slopes 
of  my  native  hills  and  the  fresh  faces  of  children  w^ho  awaited 
me  there  amidst  flowers  ;  and  it  all  smiled  so  sweetly  that 
for  an  instant  I  was  seized  with  a  longing  for  that  place  and 
for  the  day  when  I  should  be  able  amongst  its  quiet  and 
secure  shades  to  recall  these  hours  of  struggle  and  to  dream 
of  them.  But  the  time  for  dreaming  and  for  peace  was  not 
yet  come. 

The  sun  was  sinking ;  nearly  an  hour  had  passed  un- 
noticed by  us  whilst  we  lingered  on  the  summit,  and  departure 
was  urgent.  Near  the  spot  where  we  had  rested  was  a  pro- 
truding stone,  beyond  which  the  wall  disappeared  in  space ; 
the  only  way  of  escape  lay  there  :  the  stone  afforded  us  a 
means  of  fixing  our  reserve  rope.  Slowly,  one  after  the  other, 
we  let  ourselves  down  the  mighty  cliff  by  a  small  crack  into 
which  the  rope  had  fitted  itself.  The  slope  was  so  steep  that 
we  were  almost  all  the  time  supported  entirely  by  our  arms 
on  the  rope,  while  our  feet  dangled  free.  This  first  chimney 
was  about  20  metres  high  and  its  descent  extremely  difficult. 

When  we  were  all  at  the  bottom  we  pulled  down  the  rope  ; 
in  such  operations  there  is  always  a  moment  of  keen  anxiety, 
because  the  rope  does  not  immediately  obey  the  call ;  it  gener- 
ally catches  on  some  hidden  splinter,  becomes  taut,  and  refuses 
to  return  to  us.  Then  we  employ  innumerable  cajoleries  to 
induce    it    to   descend ;    gentle    but   persistent    tugs,    firm    but 
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delicate  pressure,  real  caresses  are  lavished  on  that  rope's 
end  that  we  hold  in  our  hands.  On  the  rope  depends  our 
security  ;  and  when  at  last  it  clears  the  obstacle  above  and 
falls  freely,  winding  itself  about  our  heads  and  scraping  against 
the  rock,  we  experience  a  feeling  of  immense  relief.  It  seems 
as  if  a  friend  has  come  back  to  us. 

At  the  end  of  the  crack  we  climbed  upwards  again  for 
a  short  distance  towards  the  ridge,  by  a  small  chimney  in 
which  we  saw  a  little  hard  snow.  Burning  with  thirst,  we 
scratched  its  hard  crust  with  our  nails,  and  greedily  carried 
some  crystals  to  our  mouths,  without  halting  on  our  way. 
Just  at  first  it  was  deliciously  cooling,  but  immediately  after 
the  burning  thirst  increased  and  became  a  perfect  torment. 
On  regaining  the  arete  we  perceived  more  precipices,  more 
strange  and  gigantic  needles,  like  those  on  the  ascent  ;  these 
proved  fresh  obstacles,  and  entailed  anew  long  searches  for 
the  hidden  route  and  minute  inspection  of  every  few  metres 
of  rock.  Whilst  the  guides  sought  for  the  way,  Ugo  and  I 
waited  patiently  in  a  recess  on  the  mountain-side,  our  feet 
barely  resting  on  a  protruding  ledge^  our  bodies  against  the 
wall ;  we  were  huddled  close  together,  arm  in  arm  for  safety's 
sake,  poised  in  the  air  like  the  statues  of  saints  which  stand 
silent  and  motionless  in  their  marble  niches  on  the  tops  of 
cathedrals,  and  which  gaze  upwards  at  the  boundless  azure 
expanse  of  the  sky. 

The  route  on  the  descent  seemed  lonsfer  and  more  difficult 
to  find  than  that  of  the  ascent.  At  times  we  went  on  at  hap- 
hazard, not  knowing  where  we  should  emerge,  but  the  guides' 
admirable  instinct  always  brought  us  to  the  right  spot  at  last. 
We  came  to  an  iron  hook  embedded  in  the  edge  of  a  rock ; 
we  were  on  the  right  way.  Some  kindly  climber  had  fixed 
it  here  that  it  might  help  the  desperate  men  who  were  to 
follow  him  on  this  route.  Our  hearts  were  filled  with  intense 
gratitude  towards  our  unknown  benefactor. 

The  hook  was  the  prelude  to  another  perpendicular  pitch 
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of  the  wall ;  we  inspected  and  tested  it,  and  finding  it  apparently- 
firm,  we  tied  a  ring  of  rope  to  it,  and  threaded  our  long  reserve 
rope  into  the  ring  ;  then  let  ourselves  slowly  down  the  vertical 
cliff.  I  saw  Ugo,  who  is  an  athlete,  climbing  down  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  correctly  and  calmly,  with  his 
muscles  of  steel.      I  followed. 

As  a  child  I  would  sometimes  dream  a  dreadful  dream, 
that  I  was  fiying  through  the  air,  and  that  I  then  fell  suddenly, 
and  saw  the  ground  rising  towards  me  without  my  ever 
reaching  it.  A  similar  panic  seized  me  during  this  part  of 
the  descent.  Supporting  myself  on  the  rope  with  my  hands, 
which  were  bleeding  and  weary,  I  swung  restlessly  to  and 
fro,  groping  in  vain  for  solid  ground.  My  body  felt  abominably 
heavy,  the  rope  to  which  I  was  tied  compressed  my  chest, 
and  I  was  almost  suffocated.  From  below,  my  companions, 
who  had  already  descended,  called  to  me  to  hasten ;  they 
pointed  out  holds  which  I  could  not  find,  and  I  felt  as  if 
they  mocked  me.  I  cursed  and  swore  !  At  length,  exhausted 
and  angry,  I  let  myself  slide  heavily  down  the  rope,  almost 
like  a  falling  body ;  I  noticed  on  the  rope  some  fine  blood-red 
stains ;  and  I  came  to  earth.     I  had  awakened  from  my  dream. 

I  immediately  drew  out  my  pocket-book  and  wrote  a  few 
notes.  Long  afterwards,  at  home,  I  referred  to  those  lines  I 
had  written  immediately  after  the  struggle,  being  curious  to 
see  how  they  appeared  :  the  writing  was  sufficiently  firm  ;  but 
at  the  edge  of  the  page  there  was  a  finger-mark,  of  the 
same  carmine  colour  that  I  had  seen  staining  the  rope  up  on 
the  mountain. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  great  mountaineers  are  wont 
to  confess  all  their  emotions :  as  for  me,  I  am  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  admit  that  when  the  guides  told  me  that  the 
difficulties  were  almost  at  an  end,  I  experienced  a  sensation 
of  great  relief.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  continue  such 
severe  work,  under  the  burden  of  such  anxiety,  for  many 
hours    without   becoming   quite   exhausted.     The    Gr^pon    in- 
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volves  sustained  effort  for  a  whole  day  :  one  starts  well  trained 
and  rested,  full  of  courage  and  enthusiasm,  but  the  sum  of 
one's  physical  forces  soon  dwindles  away.  Strength  of  will 
remains,  the  greatest  of  all,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  we 
seek  to  test  ourselves  on  the  mountains  ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Grepon  is  an  ideal  test. 

Aime  returned  to  the  crest,  and  after  a  long  search  he 
called  to  us  that  he  had  found  the  way,  and  added  briefly  : 
"  C'est  tres  mauvais."  "And  then?"  said  I.  "  Apres  c'est 
fini  la  difficulte."     So  let  us  take  courage. 

The  place  which  now  lay  before  us  was  the  worst  on  the 
whole  descent ;  it  was  a  high  wall,  overhanging  in  space, 
down  which  a  crack  wound  its  capricious  way,  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  a  smooth  interval,  and  ending  in  a  vertical 
pitch.  I  have  learnt  since  that  this  spot  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Grepon,  because  it  was  here  that  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  French  guides  to  ascend  the  mountain  on 
this  side  were  defeated.  The  initials  "  C.  P.,"  painted  on  a 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  indicate  the  farthest  point  attained 
on  one  of  these  attempts,  the  utmost  limit  reached  until  it  was 
passed  by  Dunod  in  his  ascent  in   1885. 

The  most  difficult  part  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  when 
one  has  let  go  the  reserve  rope  and  finds  oneself  hugging 
the  convex  rock,  with  one's  feet  barely  resting  on  tiny  ledges 
and  one's  hands  groping  for  non-existent  holds  in  the  wall. 
On  such  occasions  the  climber  instinctively  tries  to  seize  the 
rope  in  his  teeth,  and,  failing  this,  to  steady  himself  with  his 
chin,  his  forehead,  or  his  cheek,  in  the  attempt  to  increase 
the  area  of  contact  between  his  body  and  the  elusive  moun- 
tain. Suspended  and  balanced  thus,  he  must  take  a  leap  to 
one  side,  to  try  and  reach  simultaneously  with  one  hand  and 
one  foot  two  distant  holds  which  form  his  only  hope  of  safety. 
The  movement  is  fraught  with  much  risk  ;  I  remember  hesi- 
tating for  some  seconds  before  making  up  my  mind.  But  for 
the  guide,  who  comes  last  and  who  is  deprived  of  the  so-called 
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moral  support  of  the  rope,  the  passage  is  really  dangerous ;  if 
he  slips,  no  one  can  hold  him.  Three  of  us  were  already  in 
safety,  and  were  watching  Ange,  who  was  still  up  in  the  bad 
place.  And  it  was  a  moment  of  the  greatest  anxiety  for  us. 
After  much  deliberation  he  took  the  leap,  and,  stretching  his 
legs  boldly  apart,  he  reached  the  hold.  He  was  safe,  and 
the  Grepon  was  finished. 

I  made  a  rough  estimate  that  from  the  summit  to  this  point 
we  had  progressed  at  the  rate  of  50  metres  an  hour. 

We  bade  the  difficulties  farewell,  and  light-heartedly 
descended  the  last  part  of  the  ridge  to  the  col  which  lies 
between  the  Grepon  and  the  Blaitiere,  and  on  which  the 
Glacier  des  Nantillons  has  its  source.  And  thence  we 
hastened  down  the  glacier,  whilst  the  sun  was  setting. 

We  took  up  our  axes  where  we  had  left  them  in  the 
morning  ;  we  saw  again  in  the  twilight  the  threatening  seracs 
that  we  had  passed  at  dawn  ;  every  now  and  then  a  slip  was 
checked  by  the  rope ;  certain  seracs  fell  behind  our  backs 
without  touching  us  ;  we  made  what  haste  fatigue  and  the 
increasing  darkness  permitted ;  down  we  went,  over  ice, 
moraines,  rocks,  and  pastures,  like  machines  driven  by  in- 
visible works. 

When  we  came  to  a  standstill,  Ugo  and  I  found  ourselves 
seated  alone,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dinner-table,  by  lamplight, 
in  a  long  low  hall  that  was  panelled  in  larch-wood ;  it  was  the 
dining-room  of  the  Montanvert,  deserted  and  silent  at  that 
hour.  The  whole  hotel  slept  in  the  peace  that  dwells  in  the 
mountains  by  night.  The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  ten,  and 
a  litde  maid  brought  in  our  supper  and  a  bottle  of  good  wine. 
The  cork  flew  out,  and  Ugo  and  I  touched  glasses. 

How  happy  we  were  in  our  safe  return,  and  how  we 
enjoyed  those  peaceful  moments ! 

Our  ambitions  were  at  length  gratified ;  we  were  heavy 
with  sleepiness,  wrapped  in  a  pleasant  stupor,  and  completely 
oblivious    of   ourselves   and    of  life.      One    idea   alone   shone 
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brightly  and  shed  its  vivid  light  upon  our  torpid  brains  :  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  spent  right  well  a  day  in  our  lives. 

A  dream  had  this  day  become  a  reality  to  us. 

Ah  !  how  pleasant  is  the  company  of  the  comrade  who  has 
shared  our  anxiety  and  our  peril,  and  the  knowledge  that  one 
is  safe  and  sound  and  that  the  Grepon  is  one's  captive. 

We  sat  silent;  there  was  no  need  for  us  to  utter  our  thoughts 
to  each  other.  Between  us  two  there  seemed  to  sit  a  third  : 
the  figure  of  a  noble  and  good  man  whose  face  showed  traces 
of  great  anguish  undergone,  whilst  his  glances  were  now 
eloquent  of  infinite  joy. 

He  gazed  at  Ugo  with  all  a  father's  tenderness,  and  seemed 
to  say  :  "  This  danger,  too,  is  past !  "  And  I  fancied  he  looked 
at  me  with  gentle  reproof  in  his  eyes,  that  melted  into  a  smile 
of  forgiveness. 

I  am  certain  that  I  saw  that  fioryre  sitting^  between  us  two 
that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   DENT   DU   REQUIN 

Ugo  and  I  slept,  like  brothers,  in  the  same  little  room. 
When  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  I  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  reconstructing  in  my  mind  all  that  had 
happened  the  day  before ;  I  seemed  to  have  taken  part  in 
a  stance  of  supernatural  experiments,  and  my  awakening 
appeared  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  dream.  I  asked  myself 
whether  I  had  really  seen  all  those  strange,  unwonted  sights, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  impressions  of  my  companion. 
He  was  still  sleeping  the  profound  and  healthy  sleep  that 
fatigue  vouchsafes  to  youth.  I  let  him  rest,  and  when  he 
joined  me  on  the  terrace  of  the  Montanvert  the  sun  was 
already  high  in  the  heavens  and  the  usual  crowd  of  tourists 
had  arrived  in  its  full  strength. 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Grepon, 
when  he  forestalled  me  with  the  point-blank  question,  When 
should  we  start  for  the  Requin  ?  Let  it  be  known  that  the 
Requin  is  considered  a  more  terrific  climb  than  the  Grepon. 
There  was  no  need  for  me  to  ask  my  question.  Moreover, 
my  friend's  appearance  was  sufficient  ;  his  was  the  true 
figure  of  a  conqueror,  with  his  radiant  face  and  his  tattered 
garments. 

Having  taken  counsel  with  our  guides,  we  decided  to 
traverse  the  Charmoz  first,  and  then  to  try  the  Requin,  as 
a  finish.      And    then,   in    order    to    reassure   our   families,   we 
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telegraphed  to  them   that  our    campaign  was  ended  and  that 
we  were  about  to  start  for  home. 

We  were  kept  prisoners  for  two  days  by  doubtful  weather. 
The  Petit  Dru,  a  strange  peak  whose  very  name  is  hard, 
was  alternately  veilintr  itself  with  thick  threatening  clouds 
and  casting  them  off  again  with  capricious  suddenness,  and 
seemed  now  to  wax,  now  to  wane  in  stature.  It  was  the 
barometer  of  our  hopes,  and   indicated   "variable." 

During  those  hours  of  boredom  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  surroundings  of  the  Montanvert  and  its  visitors. 
The  Montanvert  is  the  gate  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  temples  of  the  Alps;  a  point  of  contact,  a  boundary 
between  a  small  oligarchy  of  mountaineers  and  a  great  republic 
of  non-climbers.  In  this  neutral  zone,  the  hotel,  those  who 
descend  from  high  and  dangerous  peaks  meet  those  who 
come  comfortably  up  from  the  valleys  and  have  no  desire 
to  ascend  farther ;  and  they  look  at  one  another  with  in- 
difference, almost  with  distrust,  like  nations  who  talk  different 
langruaores  and  dre  fated  never  to  understand  one  another. 

I  saw  hundreds  of  tourists  come  up  from  Chamonix,  look 
at  the  view  through  the  telescope,  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
beer,  and  start  back  to  Chamonix.  The  more  courageous 
take  ship,  as  it  were,  to  cross  the  Mer  de  Glace  ;  one  hears 
them  talking  with  bated  breath  of  the  "  mauvais  pas "  that 
they  are  to  find  on  the  other  side,  a  comfortable  family 
"  mauvais  pas,"  with  well-kept  steps,  an  iron  banister,  and 
every  possible  convenience.  They  set  out  as  for  a  great 
expedition,  and  they  enjoy  it  much  the  same  as  we  enjoyed 
the  Grepon. 

In  their  hundreds  they  stand  and  gaze  curiously  and  intently 
on  a  spectacle  the  myst-ery  of  which  they  cannot  fathom. 

Bevies  of  maidens  and  boys'  schools  without  number  come 
here  and  see  a  glacier  for  the  first  time,  and  their  cries  of 
wonder  resound  on  the  little  terrace  of  the  hotel,  which  seems 
but  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
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Grave  men  and  elderly  ladies  arrive  on  mules  or  chairs  ; 
they  wrap  themselves  in  their  shawls  and  look  about  them 
with  gestures  of  amazement,  shivering  as  if  terrified  by 
the  vast  spaces  and  the  heights  ;  and  they  cover  up  their  eyes 
to  protect  them  from  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  snows. 

Men  whose  eyes  have  looked  indifferently  on  the  sights  of 
half  the  world  grow  interested  as  they  gaze  fixedly  at  this 
unwonted  spectacle,  and  their  impassive  faces,  marked  with  the 
daily  cares  of  life,  relax  under  the  influence  of  an  emotion  to 
which  they  have  long  been  strangers.  They  look  up  at  the 
Dru  or  the  Charmoz,  and  ask  whether  men  really  exist  so  mad 
as  to  climb  them  ;  but  perhaps  in  their  minds  there  comes  to 
them  some  vague  inkling  of  a  life  that  knows  not  the  noisy 
streets  and  the  fine  palaces  of  cities,  and  they  may  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  commission  of  certain  acts  of  madness  does 
not  involve  the  possession  of  a  perfectly  balanced  brain. 

These  are  the  uninitiated,  to  whom  it  is  not  given  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  shrine  ;  and  yet  I  honour  them  in 
that  they  have  come  to  contemplate  the  glories  of  the 
mountains,  and  because  it  seems  to  me  that  among  those 
college  youths  who  are  gaily  drinking  a  glass  of  lemonade 
in  the  presence  of  the  Petit  Dru  there  may  be  some  whose 
simple  hearts  are  beginning  to  beat  with  the  first  throb  of  a 
desire  to  climb  higher  ;  and  because  I  fancy  that  amongst 
those  old  men  there  is  one  who  has  come  here  to  revisit 
the  scenes  and  to  recall  the  days  of  his  youth  when  he  was  a 
mountaineer  ;  and  because  I  know  that  amongst  those  ladies 
who  are  covering  up  their  eyes  and  shivering  with  fear  I 
saw  one  day  a  mother  awaiting  the  return  from  the  mountains 
of  a  son  who  never  came.  .   .   , 

But  the  Montanvert  has  its  faithful  votaries,  and  one  may 
know  them  by  their  garments,  and  still  more  by  their  sun- 
burnt faces,  by  the  glances  of  scrutiny  which  they  bend  upon 
the  peaks,  and  by  a  certain  air  of  respectful  intimacy  with 
the  mountains. 
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They  are  men  like  the  others,  but  when  they  arrive  here 
they  cast  aside  all  their  usual  thoughts  and  begin  a  new  life. 
Here  they  think  of  nothing,  speak  of  nothing,  but  the 
mountains.  It  is  like  a  monastery  of  climbers,  and  the 
surrounding  peaks  are  like  altars  where  they  go  to  perform 
their  sacred  and  mysterious  rites,  far  from  the  view  of  other 
men — rites  that  are  terrible  at  times,  and  he  who  has  per- 
formed the  most  terrible  is  considered  the  greatest  saint. 

If  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  religion 
of  the  mountains,  or  who  thinks  that  it  is  nearing  its  end, 
let  him  come  and  see  how  we  love  the  Alps  still  and  for 
ever,  with  a  love  that  is  always  renewed,   always  increasing. 

In  the  evening  the  hotel  is  rid  of  the  crowd ;  the 
Montanvert  regains  the  peace  that  is  so  dear  to  the  lovers 
of  the  Alps.  At  dinner  the  small  cosmopolitan  company  of 
mountaineers  is  gathered  together  in  almost  family  intimacy  ; 
they  form  as  it  were  a  court  of  love  about  the  pure  Alpine 
peaks,  and  they  are  jealous  of  them  and  look  with  suspicion  on 
any  new-comer  as  an  intruder.  But  when  the  new  pilgrim 
returns  with  his  first  laurels  from  the  sacred  summits  he  is 
received  honourably  into  the  noble  company.  All  suspicion 
vanishes  ;  the  landlord  himself  treats  him  with  the  reverence 
due  to  the  elect.  For  even  mine  host  is  here  a  valiant 
mountaineer,  a  famous  guide  to  the  Grepon,  who  is  able  to 
give  to  climbers  not  only  dinners  but  excellent  advice.  And  I 
could  wish  that  his  dinners  were  as  good  as  his  advice. 

On  the  third  day  a  fair  wind  swept  the  clouds  from  sky  and 
mountains,  and  we  set  out  for  the  Charmoz.  But,  now  that  I 
wish  to  write  an  account  of  that  ascent,  my  mind  feels  blank. 
It  seems  to  me  that  after  describing  the  Grepon  I  have  nothing 
left  to  say,  that  nothing  can  surpass  the  magnificence  of  that 
ascent,  and  that  it  behoves  me  not  to  spoil  the  impression  of  it 
by  telling  of  another.  I  fancy  that  the  superlative  difficulties  of 
the  Grepon  have  exhausted  all  the  enthusiasm,  all  the  mental 
efforts  of  which  I   am  capable. 
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I  remember,  too,  that  on  the  Charmoz  itself  the  idea  that 
the  expedition  was  an  easy  one  deprived  me  at  the  outset  of  the 
zest  mingled  with  anxiety  which  forms  a  climb's  most  potent 
fascination.  We  attacked  the  Charmoz  with  an  indifference 
that  it  did  not  deserve,  for  it  is  a  great  and  noble  climb,  shorter 
than  the  Grepon,  but  nearly  as  hard. 

The  rock  is  not  so  firm  ;  stones  come  away  easily  from 
under  one's  feet,  but  there  are  large  and  frequent  holds,  and  a 
reserve  rope  is  not  needed. 

The  great  chimney  on  the  face  is  followed  by  the  first  notch 
in  the  ridge,  and  then  by  the  first  gendarmes.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  hard  and  perverse  nature  of  this  group  of  peaks  is 
revealed.  There  is  here  a  beginning  of  difficulties  so  great  that 
they  yield  nothing  to  any  on  the  Grepon,  and  such  that  only 
the  most  expert  guides,  or  amateurs  who  are  trained  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  can  overcome  them  with  certainty.  We 
resumed  our  dance  over  the  waves  of  stone,  which  bore  us 
at  one  moment  deep  into  a  cleft  and  at  the  next  tossed  us 
upwards  on  a  slender  crest  from  which  we  could  scan  the 
whole  horizon. 

Some  of  the  passages  were  of  excessive  difficulty  for  our 
guides,  and  I  was  full  of  admiration  for  them. 

These  sons  of  the  Matterhorn  had  acquitted  themselves 
nobly  on  the  little  spurs  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  they  were  now 
attacking  for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
blood  of  the  first  great  guides  who  conquered  the  Matterhorn 
flows  in  their  veins.  In  some  places  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  climbing,  not  like  human  beings,  but  like  a  plant  which 
loves  to  run  up  a  wall,  making  itself  fast  on  slight  excrescences, 
striking  a  root  here  and  there  in  tiny  clefts,  and  rising  ever 
upwards  to  meet  the  light.  It  climbs  round  cornices,  en- 
twines itself  firmly  yet  lightly  round  any  protuberance,  hangs 
and  swings  playfully  over  empty  spaces,  and  climbs  triumph- 
antly to  the  top  of  the  wall  ;  if  it  could,  it  would  climb  to 
heaven. 
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Thus  we,  surmounting  rock  after  rock,  reached  the  central 
summit,  where  stands  the  curious  crest  named  The  Baton 
Wicks,  so  called  after  an  Englishman  who  amused  himself 
by  climbing  it  and  placing  a  coin  upon  it,  as  in  a  box  that 
was  quite  safe  from  thieves. 

The  climb  may  be  said  to  finish  here,  because  the  highest 
point,  the  Grand  Charmoz,  which  we  could  see  was  close  by 
and  only  a  few  metres  higher,  does  not  present  much  difficulty. 

The  sky  had  gradually  become  overcast  with  threatening 
clouds  and  warned  us  to  seek  safety  without  delay.  The 
beautiful  summit  of  the  Blaitiere  was  becoming  enveloped  with 
dense  mist  that  rose  from  below  ;  thunder  rumbled  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Nantillons  Glacier  re-echoed  the  sound  from 
its  depths  with  a  deep  roar.  Where  we  were,  the  sun  was  still 
shining  warmly  and  cheerfully.  A  vertical  descent  of  about 
20  metres,  which  we  made  with  the  help  of  the  reserve  rope, 
brought  us  to  the  col  that  lies  between  the  central  peak  and  the 
Grand  Charmoz.  And  here  I  could  not  help  imagining,  with 
the  greatest  vividness,  that  I  was  once  more  in  the  plains  of 
the  Nile,  near  ancient  Thebes,  and  that  I  was  wandering 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  huge  temple  of  Rameses  at  the 
foot  of  the  mysterious  pillars.  All  round  me  I  could  see 
broken  obelisks  and  strange  figures  of  divinities  and  monsters 
lying  prostrate. 

There  is  clear  evidence  in  this  place  of  the  decadence  of  the 
great  primeval  monument ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  debris ; 
above  our  heads  towered  a  huge  rock,  which  threatened  to  fall 
from  its  lofty  pedestal ;  on  one  side  was  a  mass  resembling 
the  Egyptian  Sphinx  and  seeming  to  gaze  with  impassive  eye 
into  the  infinite  from  its  station  at  the  edge  of  the  icy  desert. 

Glorious  ruins  of  a  mountain  of  a  bygone  age !  Below, 
round  the  base  of  the  Grand  Charmoz,  enormous  monoliths, 
fallen  from  the  summit,  lay  wearily  against  the  mountam  wall, 
or  seemed  to  be  making  a  last  eff"ort  to  support  the  crumbling 
edifice.     And    we,    being    mortal    spectators,    again    indulged 
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our  proud  fancy  that  all  these  wonders  were  the  work  of 
human  hands. 

But  the  great  beauty  of  the  Charmoz  is  the  view  that  each 
of  its  summits  affords  of  the  Grepon.  The  climber  goes  on 
from  surprise  to  surprise,  and  his  delight  is  renewed  every 
moment ;  he  is  in  view  of  the  wondrous  mountain  all  day 
long,  and  can  see  it  near  at  hand,  slenderer  and  bolder 
than  ever. 

I  remember  that  directly  the  difficulties  of  the  climb  ceased 
for  a  moment  my  glances  turned  towards  the  Grepon  and 
traced  once  more  the  whole  aerial  route  we  had  followed. 

On  this  day  it  afforded  me  exquisite  delight,  as  a  thing  that 
was  mine  own.  For  the  first  time  I  realized  my  own  great  joy 
at  having  climbed  the  famous  Grepon  peak,  which  has  the 
fascination  of  beinof  as  difficult  as  the  Matterhorn  before  that 
peak  was  spoilt  with  ropes,  though  it  is  not  so  high  or  so 
great ;  the  Grepon,  beside  whose  difficulties  the  celebrated 
cliff  on  the  Aiguille  d'Arves,  the  wall  of  the  Meije,  and  the 
Schalli  ridge  of  the  Weisshorn  seemed  but  as  child's  play. 

I  could  think  of  no  comparison  for  the  feelings  which  that 
climb  had  excited  in  me,  but  by  recalling  those  I  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  Furggen  arete  ;  and  I  was  so  filled  with  pride 
that  I  thought  every  mountain  would  thenceforward  appear 
quite  easy  to  me.  But  I  was  convinced  that,  had  the  rocks 
of  the  Grepon  been  less  firm  and  trustworthy,  the  peak 
would  never  have  been  climbed. 

I  could  not  cease  admiring  it  and  photographing  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  lasting  impression  of  its  outline,  and  which- 
ever way  I  looked  at  it,  in  profile  or  full  view,  I  saw  the 
same  clear  lines  and  the  same  wild  aspect.  Seen  through 
the  clouds  which  began  to  thicken  about  it  as  they  rose  from 
the  valley,  it  grew  gloomier  and  more  forbidding  in  appearance. 

By  its  side,  but  farther  off,  there  rose  a  second  smaller 
Grepon,  a  little  pointed  peak  that  seemed  to  stand  on  tiptoe 
in  the  attempt  to  equal   the   height  of  its  elder  brother,   but 
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in  vain.  This  was  the  Dent  du  Requin,  and  Ugo  and  I 
were  already  devouring  it  with  our  glances,  with  a  fresh 
and  most  keen  lonainor. 

o       o 

That  rocky  dwarf,  petulant  and  absurd,  seemed  to  say 
to  us  :  "  I,  too,  am  a  fierce  antagonist ;  come  and  try  me." 
And  we  went  without  delay,   no  later  than  the  morrow. 

The  way  is  long  to  the  foot  of  the  Requin  ;  it  leads  for 
hours  and  hours  up  the  Mer  de  Glace,  a  glacier  so  immense 
that  one  may  walk  on  it  all  day  without  coming   to   its   end. 

The  uneventful  walk  along  that  monotonous  plain  of  ice, 
hemmed  in  between  two  lofty  walls  of  rock  and  broken  at 
rare  intervals  only  by  a  few  easy  crevasses,  seemed  tedious 
to  us  whose  limbs  were  accustomed  to  the  scaling  of  cliffs. 
But  as  we  proceeded,  the  horizon  opened  out,  the  glacier 
widened  and  became  more  broken  ;  we  were  like  a  small 
vessel  when  it  has  left  the  safety  of  the  harbour  and  first 
meets  the  great  waves  of  the  ocean. 

After  one  has  turned  the  buttress  of  the  Requin  the 
view  is  wonderful.  Five  huge  glaciers  flow  down  to  that 
point,  and  as  they  join  they  are  heaped  tumultuously  together 
and  break  in  a  terrific  confusion  ;  but  they  resume  at  once 
a  calm  and  solemn  course,  and  flow  downwards  in  one 
majestic  stream,  affording,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent sights  in  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  so  much  majesty,  four  puny  mortals, 
almost  lost  to  all  sense  of  beauty,  went  steadily  onwards, 
and  hardly  looked  about  them,  so  indifferent  were  they  to 
any  enjoyment  but  the  physical  one  of  climbing  upwards, 
of  gaining  foot  after  foot  of  height,  engrossed  with  the 
single  thought  of  the  small  peak  that  stood  above  their 
heads,  hardly  perceptible,  almost  lost  amidst  a  hundred 
other  spires  of  rock,  unknown  and  indiff"erent  to  all  but  to 
them  and  perhaps  to  some  hundred  other  men  upon  the  earth. 

They  ascended  under  the  burning  sun,  amid  the  hot 
glare  of  the  glacier,  their  heads    bent    as   they   toiled   under 
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the  weight  that  they  bore  on  their  shoulders,  their  patience  tried 
by  continual  impediment  of  crevasses ;  they  seemed  exhausted, 
but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  rocks,  the  rocks  of  the  Requin, 
than  they  threw  aside  their  sacks,  their  axes,  and  their  heaviest 
garments,  and,  with  shining  faces  and  renewed  vigour,  they 
darted  in  their  shirt-sleeves  swiftly  up  the  chimneys,  leaping 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  on  towards  the  summit. 

Suddenly,  through  the  opening  of  a  col,  I  saw  it,  the 
topmost  little  crag  of  all.  It  was  50  metres  off,  no  more. 
And  a  dreadful  sight  it  was !  I  had  thought  myself  impervious 
to  emotions  of  all  kinds,  but  this  was  really  too  much.  For 
an  instant  I  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  panic,  such  as  I 
had  not  experienced  on  the  Gr^pon.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  had  passed  the  bounds  of  reason. 

And  yet  other  beings,  as  sane  as  ourselves,  had  climbed 
up  there ;  that  was  really  the  way  we  must  go,  descending 
first  of  all  a  slab  as  smooth  as  glass,  traversing  under  that 
strange  overhanging  needle  of  rock,  and  then  progressing  by 
some  giddy  route  suspended  above  a  sheer  precipice  1,000 
metres  high.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  the  stoutest  heart 
quail.  I  fancy  an  acrobat  waiting  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
circus,  before  beginning  some  new  perilous  performance, 
must  be  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  I  was  then.  He 
knows  the  excessive  difficulty  of  the  leap  he  has  to  take. 
The  ropes,  the  trapezes,  and  the  vast  spaces  of  the  theatre 
make  manifest  to  him  how  far  he  must  fall  if  he  fails  to  grasp 
the  slender  support  that  awaits  him  on  the  other  side.  But 
love  of  his  art  compensates  for  all  doubt  as  to  his  success  ; 
when  the  performance  begins,  all  his  hesitation  is  at  an  end, 
and  he  presents  himself  smiling  to  the  audience  and  takes 
the  leap.  Thus  must  I  have  appeared  to  my  companions, 
for  I  gave  them  no  outward  sign  of  this  short  reawakening 
of  my  reason.  And  thus  did  my  friend  Ugo  appear  to  me, 
smiling  and  unconcerned. 

Whilst   the    guides   were    studying    the    route   with   even 
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greater  care  than  usual,  he  and  I  exchanged  a  few  common- 
place words,  just  as  if  we  had  been  seated  at  the  table  of 
a  cafe. 

That  which  followed  is  indescribable,  and  my  notebook 
is  silent  on   the  subject. 

It  was  a  dream  which  lasted  two  hours,  that  seemed  at 
once  as  long  as  a  century  and  as  brief  as  a  single  instant ; 
a  dream  strange  and  terrible,  yet  so  fascinating  that  I  could 
wish  I  had  not  yet  awakened  from  it.  I  saw  men  creeping 
slowly  and  carefully  down  a  long  slab,  clinging  to  the  rock 
by  the  friction  of  their  breasts  and  their  hands  ;  I  saw  them 
hanging  in  space  as  they  traversed  round  the  mysterious 
spire,  then  turning  upwards  and  climbing  perpendicular 
chimneys  that  crunched  their  bones  ;  grasping  invisible  holds 
as  they  hung  in  the  air,  disappearing  into  narrow  holes,  and 
issuing  from  them  again  with  swollen,  distorted  faces. 

I  saw  hu^e  nailed  boots  swino^ins:  ever  to  and  fro  above 
my  head,  and  torn  garments,  and  legs  stretched  incredibly 
wide  apart,  and  taut  ropes  straining  with  the  weight  of  a 
man,  or  cast  from  above  and  falling  in  snaky  coils  through 
the  air. 

I  heard  unceasing  sounds  of  painful  breathing,  and  im- 
precations, and  hoarse  groans  that  kept  almost  perfect  time 
with  each  successive  effort. 

Our  leaders  gave  us  not  a  moment's  respite  ;  they  urged 
us  on,  they  put  us  on  our  mettle,  they  rebuked  us,  seized 
our  hands,  tugged  at  the  rope,  pulled  us  up  bodily  at  times. 
We  seemed  to  be  going  at  a  breakneck  speed,  and  we  were 
ascending  25  metres  in  an  hour  ! 

After  much  climbing  of  this  perpendicular  kind  we  reached 
a  small  level  spot  where  we  could  rest,  and  beyond  it  was 
the  last  crag,  overhanging  a  fearful  precipice  ;  and  behold, 
one  man  had  surmounted  it  and  another  was  clinofingf  to  it. 
Beyond  this  crag,  nothing  further  remained  but  the  sky  ; 
and  around  it  on  all  sides  was  space.     This  was  the  summit, 
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a  slender  pointed  double  splinter  of  rock  :  the  Shark's  Tooth ; 
the  Dent  du  Requin.  Never  had  a  mountain  a  more  appro- 
priate name  than  this  which  Mummery,  with  true  poetic 
instinct,   gave  to  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  anything  of  ours,  a  hat,  a  pipe,  or 
one  of  our  own  bodies,  were  to  fall  from  here,  it  would  descend 
in  a  perfectly  vertical  line  and  disappear  immediately,  and  so 
our  movements  on  the  slabs  of  that  rock  were  as  cautious 
and  delicate  as  if  we  feared  to  break  a  precious  diamond. 
Afar,  across  the  chasm,  with  mists  for  a  background,  there 
stood  out  another  little  pointed  peak,  bristling  with  pikes, 
and  seeming  to  reflect  ours  like  the  fata  Morgana. 

We  took  a  short  rest,  and  started  immediately  afterwards 
to  descend  by  a  different  route,  beginning  with  a  chimney 
as  dark  and  deep  as  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  I  remember  at  first 
a  sense  of  fear  as  I  entered  its  mouth,  and  next  a  delightful 
feeling  of  languor,  of  immense  relief  at  being  in  an  enclosed 
place,  sheltered  from  the  sight  of  precipices,  and  at  the  know- 
ledge that  the  chimney  afforded  a  safe  route  of  descent ;  and 
indeed  the  sides  of  the  shaft  were  of  so  rough  a  texture  that 
they  seized  our  clothes  in  a  rude  caress  and  held  our  persons  in 
a  tight  embrace,  permitting  our  descent  by  slow  degrees.  The 
chimney  was  perpendicular,  but  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
check  our  downward  course  by  means  of  the  reserve  rope. 
At  halfway,  the  rope  came  to  an  end,  and  we  must  needs  pull 
it  down  in  order  to  pass  it  through  a  ring  that  we  found  oppor- 
tunely fixed  in  the  rock ;  a  difficult  piece  of  work,  because  we 
were  hanging  vertically  one  above  the  other,  and  in  that  narrow 
space  we  could  give  each  other  very  little  help. 

We  doubted  whether  our  rope  were  long  enough  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  chimney  ;  but  when  we  had  let  it  fall,  we  heard 
a  sharp  sound  which  assured  us  that  it  had  touched  the  bottom, 
that  the  way  of  safety  was  open  to  us,  and  a  loud  shout  of 
joy  at  our  liberation  went  out  from  that  dark  shaft. 

I  emerged  at  length  from  the  chimney  and  stepped  once 
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more  on  to  the  little  col  where  I  had  been  a  prey  to  such 
emotion.  We  had  taken  three  hours  to  climb  up  and  down 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  50  metres.  I  was  now  filled  with 
a  peaceful  yet  thrilling  joy. 

Seizing  the  camera,  I  photographed  the  guides  as  they  in 
their  turn  came  out  of  the  chimney. 

This  was  the  last  difficult  place,  and,  having  passed  it, 
we  started  all  together  and  hastened  downwards  towards  the 
valley. 

Before  leaving  the  col  I  took  another  hasty  photograph 
of  the  tower  that  had  been  our  prison  during  those  short 
but  painful  moments.  But  I  could  now  look  upon  it  with- 
out fear. 

We  were  burning  with  thirst,  and  looked  about  for  water, 
which  had  now  become  our  only  desire.  I  remember  that 
on  the  way  down  I  sucked  greedily  with  my  lips  at  any  rock 
that  bore  the  least  trace  of  moisture.  We  listened  intently 
at  the  least  murmur  of  a  hidden  stream  of  water.  At  last 
we  heard  a  gurgling  close  by  and  distinct ;  we  followed  it 
up  with  care  and  discovered  a  welcome  sparkle  at  the  bottom 
of  a  small  hole.  The  slenderest  member  of  our  party  stretched 
himself  on  the  ground,  insinuated  his  whole  person  under 
the  rock,  collected  the  precious  liquid  with  difficulty  drop 
by  drop  in  his  cup,  and  handed  it  several  times  with  infinite 
care  to  his  companions  outside.  Then  he  slaked  his  own 
thirst. 

When  my  companions  hauled  me  out  by  the  feet  from 
the  cave  in  which  the  spring  rose,  I  was  dazzled  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  boundless  snowfields.  I  was  drunk — drunk 
with  the  water  and  with  joy.  It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  see 
my  companion  as  radiant- as  myself.  Even  the  guides  were 
overflowing  with  unwonted  and  manifest  gaiety.  Aime,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  delighted  that  the  first  place  on  the 
rope  had  fallen  to  his  lot  that  day,  burst  from  time  to 
time  into  real  explosions  of  joy,  like  a  great  child.     They  were 
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exultant  at  having  conquered  the  Requin,  and  they  considered 
it  a  formidable  antagonist,  these  men  who  were  experts  in 
the  subject. 

The  hours  we  had  spent  in  anxiety  and  in  struggle  counted 
for  nothing  in  the  peace  of  mind  that  we  now  enjoyed.  Ah! 
how  cheaply  is  happiness  earned  in  the  mountains  ! 

But  I  was  the  happiest  of  all  :  the  arduous  season  had 
come  to  a  happy  end,  without  the  smallest  mishap,  without 
a  single  slip ;  not  one  of  us  had  even  disturbed  a  pebble  to 
endanger  the  head  of  a  comrade.  And  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  was  due  to  the  unremitting  attention  which  the  guides 
and  we  ourselves  had  concentrated  on  every  step  of  the  way ; 
and  I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  in  these  days 
of  frequent  Alpine  accidents  Fortune  watches  over  climbers 
who  preserve  their  reason  and  their  coolness  more  than 
over  others. 

I  was  bringing  back  Ugo  safe  and  sound  to  his  father, 
and  bringing  him  back  tempered  by  a  test  of  endurance 
and  of  character  such  as  life  rarely  affords.  His  father  might 
well  be  pleased  with  him,  and  also  with  me. 

The  clouds  had  been  massing  themselves  threateningly 
in  the  west ;  the  hour  was  late  and  the  way  still  long.  Sunset 
overtook  us  as  we  toiled  slowly  and  wearily  up  to  the  pass 
that  was  to  take  us  back  into  Italy.  The  great  shadow 
of  Mont  Blanc  was  already  shrouding  the  huge  glacier  basin ; 
the  Dent  du  G6ant  alone  stood  out  against  the  rosy  sky, 
like  an  obelisk  of  gold.  A  blanket  of  mist  gradually  enveloped 
us,  dispersed,  and  then  returned  thicker  than  before.  We 
instinctively  quickened  our  rate  of  progress  up  the  endless 
slope  of  the  glacier. 

Once,  when  the  clouds  lifted  for  a  moment,  we  turned 
round  to  bid  our  peaks  farewell. 

The  Aiguilles  of  the  Montanvert  stood  before  us  all 
together,  in  the  last  glow  of  the  sunset.  In  that  magic  light 
they   resembled   a    city   of  dreamland,    girt   with   inaccessible 
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walls,  crowned  with  steeples  and  spires  and  arrowheads,  which 
stood  out  clearly  a^^ainst  the  sky,  and  whose  hue  was  that 
of  ancient  bricks,  gilded  by  centuries  of  light.  In  that  dream 
city  we  had  lived  for  a  week  that  we  should  remember  all  our 
lives,  crossing  its  encircling  moats,  climbing  up  and  down 
its  deserted  streets  and  alleys,  and  up  its  steep  flights  of  steps 
to  its  pointed  roofs  and  lofty  terraces.  I  fancied  that  at  this 
solemn  hour  an  echo  came  down  to  me  from  those  distant 
heights,  as  if  the  bells  in  those  towers  were  ringing  a  joyous 
peal  to  celebrate  our  victory. 

But  it  was  really  in  my  own  heart  that  the  bells  were 
ringing.  The  clouds  closed  in  upon  us,  and  suddenly  it  was 
night,  cold  and  gloomy.  We  mistook  our  way,  and  wandered 
uncertainly  and  uneasily  about  over  the  snow,  stumbling  and 
sinking  in,  till  a  late  hour,  in  the  panic  that  is  born  of  the  night. 
At  length  the  pass  opened  out  before  us  ;  we  saw  the  sky,  the 
sky  of  Italy,  clear  as  crystal,  and  all  our  own  mountains.  The 
mist  went  no  farther  than  the  frontier.  Close  by,  on  the 
white  rocks,  appeared  the  lonely  hut  which  awaited  us  in 
the  moonlight. 

We  knocked,  and  awakened  the  custodian,  and  asked  for 
wine,  much  wine. 

When  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  we  all  four  looked 
each  other  in  the  face.  And  how  hideous  and  swollen  and 
weary  were  those  faces  ! 

My  glance  fell  upon  my  hands.  On  them  was  written 
the  whole  history  of  the  preceding  days.  I  could  retrace  each 
expedition  by  the  colouring  of  the  wounds ;  a  large  scar, 
already  covered  with  a  thin  new  skin,  was  from  the  Grepon  ; 
other  smaller  ones,  of  a  violet  hue,  were  a  gift  from  the 
Charmoz.  The  one  which  smarted  and  was  still  scarlet  came 
from  the  Requin,  and  resembled  a  bite  from  the  sharp  teeth 
of  a  doCT-fish. 

o 

I  thought  I  could  have  kissed  those  two  poor  hands, 
which  had  helped  me  to  climb  so  high  ;  and  I   would  willingly 
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have  shaken  those  of  my  guides,  who  had  supported  and 
helped  me. 

My  companions  were  quenching  their  thirst  in  silence. 
The  flickering  light  of  a  candle  illuminated  them  from  below 
and  cast  dark  shadows  about  their  features,  which  were  drawn 
with  fatigue  ;  their  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  seemed  to  be 
half  blinded  by  the  snow  and  the  sun  ;  but  their  faces  bore 
an  almost  ecstatic  expression. 

Litde  by  little,  whether  it  were  that  I  was  dreaming  or 
whether  I  was  inspired  by  the  good  wine  of  Piedmont,  the 
picture  became  merged  in  my  mind  with  the  remembrance  of 
certain  ancient  paintings  which  portrayed  some  young  and 
vigorous  saints  in  the  joy  of  martyrdom,  with  tattered  garments 
and  bleeding  limbs,  but  with  faces  transfigured  in  a  vision  of 
heavenly  beatitude,  while  their  foreheads  shone  with  the  rays 
of  a  divine  joy. 

Let  me  present  my  three  friends  to  the  reader.  I  photo- 
graphed them  the  following  morning  on  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  Torino  hut  on  the  Col  du  G^ant  in  the  good  warm  sun- 
shine, at  a  height  of  3,000  metres  and  in  the  presence  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  this  photograph  is  one  of  the  dearest  remembrances 
I  have  of  that  adventurous  expedition. 

Here  they  are  ;  no  saints  indeed — rather  do  they  look  like 
bandits  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  good  men  and  true, 
try  them  how  you  will. 


6.  Mincy. 
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CHAPTER    III 

A  BIVOUAC  ON  THE  PETIT  DRU 

It  seems  to  me  like  yesterday,  and  yet  'twas  years  ago.  It 
seems  as  if  'twere  only  yesterday  that  I  was  travelling  in  a 
comfortable  railway-carriage  through  a  fair  and  smiling  land 
of  fertile  vineyards  and  rich  pastures,   under  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  train  was  climbing  smoothly  and  swiftly  up  the  slopes 
whose  blue  waters  rush  down  into  the  lake  of  Annecy  ;  a  succes- 
sion of  pictures  went  past  the  carriage  window,  with  ancient 
trees,  hills  golden  with  the  harvest,  cool  deep  valleys,  and  gay 
cottages  dotted  on  the  slopes.  The  changing  scene  went  by, 
so  fair  that  it  seemed  painted  by  a  great  artist's  hand,  so  joyous 
that  methought  I  had  found  the  home  of  happiness  and  could 
gladly  pass  my  life  therein. 

In  these  subalpine  hills  of  Savoy,  near  though  they  are  to 
the  most  rugged  and  the  highest  group  of  mountains,  Nature 
seems  to  have  no  presentiment  of  the  ruder  and  wilder  scenes 
beyond. 

I  myself  was  almost  oblivious  of  the  object  of  my  journey, 
and  the  stirring  call  of  my  goal  was  silent  for  a  time. 

But  the  train  ran  onwards  and  soon  left  behind  it  the 
fleeting  vision  of  peace  ;  the  whistle  of  the  engine  shrieked 
in  the  dark  gorges  of  the  Arve,  and  I  was  borne  onwards, 
with  my  desire  for  the  fray  unquenched,  to  the  Aiguilles  of  the 
Montanvert. 

And  soon  I  was  wandering  over  an  unlovely  desert  under 
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dark  clouds  that  sailed  gloomily  amono-  the  great  mountains. 
All  around  me  was  now  colourless,  all  but  the  white  snows  and 
the  grey  rocks,  as  I  climbed  laboriously  amid  the  menacing 
silence  to  a  remote  and  lofty  litde  hut  hidden  among  the 
cliffs  :  its  name,  the  Refuge  du  Dru,  in  the  Charpoua  couloir. 
Barbarous  names  in  wild  places  ! 

The  contrast  between  life  in  the  Alps  on  the  first  day  and 
the  habits  of  the  town  is  so  great  that  it  shocks  the  best 
steeled  nerves. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  sultry  air  of  the  plains  to  the 
icy  breeze  of  the  3,000-metre  level,  the  feeling  of  isolation  that 
grips  us  among  these  cliffs,  so  far  from  the  world  of  men,  the 
fatigue  caused  by  the  first  ascent,  all  suggest  a  vague  feeling 
of  r€0;ret  for  the  comforts  we  have  lost,  and  lead  us  to  ask 
ourselves  at  such  times  why  we  came,  and  whether  the 
mountains  be  really  such  a  joy  to  us  as  we  have  fancied  them 
during  the  past  long  months  of  ardent  longing. 

I  have  never  thought  of  the  comfortable  porticoes  of  my 
native  Turin  with  so  much  affection  as  on  that  day  when  I  was 
toiling  up  the  crumbling,  stony  moraine. 

The  breath  of  the  mountain  had  not  yet  re-tempered  my 
limbs  nor  purified  my  spirit,  which  was  still  oppressed  by 
the  memory  of  the  thraldom  it  had  so  lately  cast  aside  and 
almost  terrified  by  the  liberty  it  had  so  suddenly  acquired. 

But  the  keen  air  of  the  mountain  purges  the  body  of  its  gross- 
ness  and  its  laziness,  and  by  degrees,  as  one  climbs  upwards 
and  the  horizon  widens,  the  great  fascination  returns,  and  a 
quiver  of  enthusiasm  to  which  we  have  long  been  strangers  runs 
through  every  fibre  of  our  bodies,  bracing  and  stirring  them. 

And  soon  we  saw  the  refuge,  built  on  smooth  rock  where  once 
the  glacier  flowed  ;  the  snow  is  not  far  off.  We  flung  open  the 
door  :  an  excellent  odour  of  pine-wood  assailed  our  nostrils,  and 
a  feeling  of  peace  entered  into  our  souls  as  we  made  our  way 
into  the  clean  and  tidy  little  building. 

We  were  to  have  the  company  of  a  lady  on  that  evening. 
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So  our  guide  told  us,  for  he  had  seen,  low  down  on  the  glacier, 
a  party  coming  up  towards  us.  It  is  so  unusual  for  a  member 
of  the  gentle  sex  to  venture  amongst  these  wild  surroundings 
that  the  news  surprised  us  and  excited  our  curiosity  ;  we  longed 
to  see  the  daring  dame,  to  know  what  she  was  like,  and 
whence  she  came  and  how  she  would  talk.  We  felt  an 
undefined  hope,  not  untouched  by  a  certain  sense  of  masculine 
gallantry,  that  she  who  was  to  join  us  would  unite  the  fascina- 
tion of  feminine  grace  with  virile  courage ;  and  we  awaited  her 
with  kindly  sympathetic  thoughts.  It  seemed  to  us  that  a  lady 
could  not  but  bring  an  unwonted  amenity  to  this  rude  hermitage 
of  men. 

Nor  were  we  disappointed.  She  made  her  way  upwards 
with  free  and  active  gait,  axe  in  hand.  On  her  arrival  she 
greeted  us  and  smiled ;  nor  did  she  seem  tired.  She  was  a 
young  American,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  an  artist,  and 
by  a  German  guide,  and  she  intended  to  attempt  the  ascent  of 
the  Grand  Dru. 

She  offered  us  tea,  and  we  all  sat  round  the  rude  table 
and  conversed  in  different  languages  as  pleasantly  as  in  a 
drawinor-room. 

She  spoke  of  her  climbing  as  of  a  thing  that  was  an  integral 
part  of  her  life,  with  calm  assurance,  without  a  trace  of 
boasting,  but  with  passionate  enthusiasm,  as  an  actress  speaks 
of  her  part.  We  were  amazed  to  hear  her  talk  familiarly  of 
the  most  forbidding  peaks,  and,  alternately  with  her  discourse 
on  mountains,  of  the  children  she  had  left  at  the  hotel  in 
Chamonix  in  the  care  of  a  faithful  old  nurse,  who,  she  told  us, 
was  wont  to  grumble  and  scold  every  time  her  mistress  started 
for  the  mountains. 

The  simplicity  of  her  words  and  the  contrast  between  her 
boldness  as  a  climber  and  her  tenderness  as  a  mother  lent  to  her 
conversation  a  most  strange  fascination. 

Meanwhile  the  guides  were  engaged  in  friendly  talk  as  they 
sat  smoking  peacefully  on  the  threshold. 
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Ange  was  deep  in  intimate  colloquy  with  the  German  guide, 
and  his  face  was  grave  and  preoccupied  ;  neither  understood 
the  language  of  the  other ;  they  communicated  by  mea.ns  of 
gestures  and  of  rude  drawings  which  they  made  on  the  wall 
of  the  hut ;  it  was  a  dialogue  animated,  yet  silent  as  that  of  deaf 
mutes  ;  they  turned  long  and  searching  glances  on  to  the  peaks 
and  stretched  their  arms  continually  towards  some  of  the 
farthest  cliffs,  where  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  fell  and 
drew  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  bringing  clearly  into 
view  the  smallest  cleft  or  knob. 

When  Ange  re-entered  the  hut,  his  face  was  that  of  a  man 
well  satisfied,  and  a  glance  of  his  eye  told  me  that  our  route 
for  the  morrow  was  well  known  to  him.  The  day  was  fading ; 
the  sky  had  cleared  and  gave  promise  of  fine  weather.  The 
evening  was  smiling  on  the  Col  du  Geant  and  colouring  the 
vast  sheet  of  snow  with  a  rosy  hue  ;  the  mountains,  as  they 
prepared  for  sleep,  were  putting  their  long  dark-blue  shadows  to 
bed  in  comfort  on  the  lofty  plains.  Deep  down  in  the  valley, 
where  darkness  reigned  already,  the  great  stream  of  glacier 
seemed  like  a  stagnant  cloud  ;  but  from  the  snowfieids  above 
there  rose  a  thin  white  mist  that  lapped  the  sides  of  the  cliff 
as  it  climbed  upwards  till  it  glowed  in  the  red  light  of  the 
sunset.  It  resembled  slow  waves  of  incense,  bright  with  the 
light  of  candles  burning  on  a  hundred  altars  in  the  dark  nave 
of  a  cathedral. 

Afar,  towering  above  all  the  other  altars,  there  shone  in 
solemn  splendour  the  greatest  of  them  all — Mont  Blanc — 
wrapped  in  a  miraculous  golden  light  that  seemed  to  come 
from  other  worlds ;  I  fancied  that  heaven  touched  earth  in 
that  high  place. 

The  perfect  harmony  of  lines  and  colours  seemed  to 
translate  itself  into  a  masterpiece  of  music,  and  I  found  myself 
listening  intently  in  the  silence. 

I  am  sure  that  in  that  peaceful  hour  our  hearts  uncon- 
sciously sent  up  to  heaven  a  hymn  of  faith  in  the  beauty  of  the 
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universe,  the  primitive  hymn  to  the  setting  sun,  the  prayer  by 
means  of  which  we  hope  to  retain  the  health-giving,  beautiful 
light  to  the  very  last. 

But  nature  decrees  that  such  spectacles  shall  soon  fade, 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  long  for  them  with  undiminished 
desire. 

The  altars  extino-uished  their  licrhts  and  covered  themselves 
with  a  veil,  the  music  ceased,  and  a  single  star,  like  a  sad,  pure 
note,  shone  with  a  tender  light  in  the  clearest  part  of  the  sky 
above  the  dark  peaks.     The  night  had  begun. 

In  the  little  rock-girt  hut  we  assembled,  we  tiny  mortals,  for 
sleep.  Between  its  fragile  walls  our  hearts  beat  loudly  at  the 
thought  of  the  morrow.  In  the  dark  could  be  heard  suppressed 
sighs  and  whispers  and  the  hurried  breathing  of  lungs  that 
had  not  yet  grown  used  to  the  rarity  of  the  air  ;  there,  too, 
were  sounds  of  the  tossing  of  bodies  that  vainly  sought  rest 
on  the  hard  couches,  and  the  groans  of  restless  dreamers.  And 
when  peace  came  at  last  there  arose  in  a  corner  the  loud, 
resounding  snores  of  the  German  guide,  shaking  the  hut  to  its 
foundations. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  night  we  came  out  one  by  one  at 
the  little  door  of  the  hut  and  started  silently  on  our  way  ;  we 
took  with  us  naught  but  our  weapons — our  axes  and  our  ropes 
— for  the  expedition  was  not  intended  to  last  more  than  a  single 
day.  All  about  us  rose  a  high  unbroken  wall  which  contained 
the  famous  peaks  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  the  Pic  Sans  Nom 
and  the  two   Drus. 

Only  a  small  expanse  of  sky  was  visible,  as  from  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  but  it  was  the  brilliant  sky  of  a  cold  winter's  night. 
It  must  have  been  cold  on  the  summits,  and  perhaps  a  wind 
was  blowing  there  also ;  with  us  in  the  couloir  all  was  still,  but 
that  at  intervals  the  rumble  of  some  invisible  torrent  reached 
our  ears  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

I  marched  along  in  the  darkness  at  an  easy  pace,  driven  by 
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a  will  that  was  not  my  own,  in  the  spiritless  and  torpid  condition 
of  a  man  who  has  suddenly  awakened  at  an  unwonted  hour  and 
is  obliged  to  act.  The  eyelids  are  heavy  and  the  eyes,  rudely 
bereft  of  sleep,  burn  and  smart ;  digestion,  still  imperfect, 
causes  a  tightening  in  the  throat.  Absurd  but  vivid  images 
are  formed  in  the  mind ;  they  resemble  the  lights  of  intelli- 
gence, but  are  merely  phosphoresent  fancies  of  the  brain.  The 
most  fantastic  ideas  seem  quite  natural,  and  follow  one  another 
with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  as  in  a  dream.  We  are  seized 
with  sudden  fears  of  the  difficulties  of  the  route.  Insignificant 
incidents  fill  important  places  in  our  minds  :  a  grain  of  sand 
penetrating  into  a  boot,  or  a  puttee  tied  too  tightly,  causes  us 
great  annoyance ;  a  friend's  subdued  whistling  between  his 
teeth  worries  us ;  a  small  cloud  rising  from  behind  the  peak 
is  like  a  stab  in  the  heart  to  us. 

This  is  the  time  for  superstitious  presentiments,  for  muttered 
Imprecations,  for  insignificant  vows  made  mentally  to  the  moun- 
tain :  useless  stupid  promises  which  are  never  fulfilled.  The 
mind  is  limp  during  these  hours.  But  the  mad  dance  of  ideas 
goes  whirling  ever  round  and  round  the  thought  that  dominates 
them  all — the  thought  of  the  mountain  that  must  be  climbed, 
the  only  reality   in  that  multitude  of  phantoms. 

For  some  time  past  my  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
a  deep,  harsh  sound  that  was  produced  by  the  nailed  boots  of  a 
guide  scraping  on  the  granite  ;  it  was  a  deep  note — nay,  rather 
than  a  note  it  was  a  syllable,  consisting  of  an  R  and  a  U. 

I  could  hear  it  most  distinctly,  and  it  alternated  with  another, 
a  treble  sharp  note,  another  syllable  produced  by  the  point  of 
an  axe  striking  against  the  rock.  Thanks  to  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  guide's  feet  and  arm  the  two  syllables 
followed  one  another  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum. 
"Tit,"  said  the  axe;  '^Dru,"  replied  the  nails;  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it ;  it  was  the  mountain's  name  that  they  were 
hammering  into  my  head  at  every  step  :  and  I  repeated  it 
under  my  breath,  mechanically. 
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The  Petit  Dru !  How  often,  since  the  peak  was  first 
revealed  to  me  at  the  Montanvert,  had  I  pronounced  that 
name,  which  now  rose  persistently  to  my  lips  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  enthusiastic  heart.  It  is  a  name  which  seems  to 
befit  a  hideous  and  malignant  dwarf,  yet  it  belongs  to  a  lovely 
mountain  fairy. 

And  indeed  the  mountain  had  all  a  fairy's  power  of  trans- 
formation, so  different  was  its  appearance  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  or  under  differently  coloured  skies  :  at  one  time 
it  was  pink  and  clear  and  free  from  clouds,  at  another  it 
resembled  a  grey  shade,  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  mist ;  now  it 
seemed  very  close,  within  reach  of  our  hands,  now  remote 
and  inaccessible  in  the  air.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  like 
a  fragile  crystal  that  should  be  kept  under  a  glass  cover,  some- 
times like  a  huge  obelisk  planted  on  the  sands  of  a  desert. 
Not  one  of  these  aspects  seemed  foreign  to  the  magic  mountain, 
which  in  the  clear  morning  light  resembled  a  column  of  blue 
smoke  rising  peacefully  to  heaven,  or  in  the  green  light  of  the 
dying  day  a  pointed  tongue  of  flame. 

The  form  of  this  mountain,  in  its  dignity  and  pride,  is  a 
type  of  Alpine  beauty  ;  so  simple  is  its  shape  that  it  seems  as  if 
two  strokes  of  the  pen  would  suffice  to  draw  its  outline ;  so 
perfect,  that  not  a  line  can  be  altered  without  spoiling  the  whole. 
But  under  the  all-revealing  rays  of  the  midday  sun  it  regains  its 
real  character  of  an  ancient  rock,  weathered  by  the  ages,  burnt 
by  the  sun,  worn  by  the  rains  and  the  frost,  embittered  and 
weary  of  the  endless  struggle. 

I  knew  not  what  surprises  were  awaiting  us  amidst  its 
walls ;  no  man  had  been  able  to  describe  them  on  his  return. 

This  peak,  like  every  other  in  the  Alps,  is  enchanted,  and 
the  enchantment  is  only  raised  for  a  moment  while  some  bold 
climber  attacks  it.  The  story  is  like  an  ancient  legend.  The 
monster,  fearing  attack  and  imprisoned  in  his  tower,  takes  on 
the  guise  of  a  fair  blooming  maiden,  and  the  face  of  Melusina 
smiles  in  the  hero's  arms. 
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But  the  enchantment  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  who  has 
seen  it  cannot  tell  of  it  afterwards.  Once  the  hero  has  departed, 
Melusina  grows  cold  and  rigid  again  amongst  the  crags,  and 
her  fair  face  returns  to  stone  while  awaiting  the  kiss  of  a  new 
lover.     To-day  she  was  awaiting  us,  sunk  in  her  usual  sleep. 

At  Chamonix  we  had  been  told  that  a  few  months  before  an 
earthquake  had  shaken  all  these  solid  aiguilles,  and  I  was  filled 
with  thoughts  of  a  Dru  rotten  and  tottering,  its  cracks  filled  up 
and  grown  useless  to  the  climber,  the  route  to  the  summit 
barred,  the  handholds  shattered,  the  friendly  splinters  fallen  ; 
a  Dru  transformed  by  the  earthquake  and  grown  gaunter  and 
smoother  than  before. 

But  these  were  fancies  bred  of  the  dark  hours  before  dawn, 
the  last  dreams  of  the  brain  before  it  wakes  ;  they  melted  away 
like  ghosts  when  the  early  morning  light  fell  upon  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  deserted  glacier,  at  the  footof  the  couloir.  With 
the  light  there  returned  reality,  beauty  and  life.  And  how 
solid  and  desirable  did  the  lofty  rock  wall  seem  which  rose  in 
front  of  me,  whilst  its  summit  was  even  now  taking  a  rosy  hue 
from  the  coming  dawn. 

We  had  hardly  noticed  the  approach  of  daylight ;  the  change 
from  darkness  to  light  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Alps  takes 
place  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  light  seems  to  arrive  in  waves  that 
follow  one  another  in  catlike  silence,  and  beat  suddenly  on  this 
or  that  shore,  illuminating  at  last  the  whole  background  as  on 
the  stage  of  a  theatre,  where  the  different  lamps  are  lighted  one 
by  one,  till  after  a  few  seconds  the  whole  is  aglow.  I  could 
now  see  clearly  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  I  could  see  my 
companions  :  they  were  the  same  with  whom  I  had  climbed 
the  Grepon  and  the  Requin  last  year,  and  I  was  full  of  joy 
at  being  once  more  with  our  gay  and  harmonious  little  family 
party  ;  I  was  the  eldest,  the  only  old  member  of  the  family,  but 
the  youth  of  the  others  communicated  itself  to  me  and  gave  me 
the  illusion  that  I  too  was  young  once  more. 
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This  was  my  first  climb  of  the  year,  and  I  was  experiencing 
again  in  all  its  perfection  the  joy  of  Alpine  life,  a  joy  un- 
paralleled, pervading  body  and  soul,  different  from  all  other 
human  joys,  compounded  of  countless  almost  indefinable  sensa- 
tions— sensations  begotten  of  the  changing  scenes,  the  lightness 
of  the  air,  the  transparency  of  the  sky,  the  scent  of  the  rocks, 
the  solitude  which  is  about  us  and  the  peace  which  is  within 
us ;  of  the  sense  of  height,  the  expectation  of  danger,  the  thrill 
of  freedom,  instinctive  love  of  a  natural  life  and  forgetfulness 
of  all  earthly  things. 

Ange  was  leading.     As   he  went  he  sought  for  a  bridge 

-from  the  glacier  to  the  rock.     The  cliffs  fell  sheer  all  round  and 

the  ice  rose  in  great  waves  against  them,  or  sank  in  deep  gorges. 

But  at  one  point  a  small  gulf  was  hidden  modestly  away,  and 

close  to  it  rose  a  tower  like  a  lighthouse. 

From  it  we  jumped  ashore  as  it  were,  and,  filled  with  the 
curiosity  of  explorers  in  an  unknown  land,  we  entered  with 
hasty  steps  a  beautiful  little  valley,  where  we  found  a  kind  of 
path  and  little  flowers  growing  peacefully  amongst  the  rocks. 

We  walked  up  the  valley  in  blue  twilight,  whilst  the  distant 
peaks  were  glowing  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 

Litde  by  little  the  great  world  of  rock  was  unfolded  before 
our  eyes,  and  the  snows,  stretching  from  peak  to  peak,  seemed 
like  cobwebs  sparkling  with  early  morning  dew. 

The  slope  grew  steeper,  and  already  in  certain  places  we 
required  the  assistance  of  our  arms.  We  began  joyfully  to 
grip  with  our  whole  bodies  the  firm  granite  shapes,  and  contact 
with  their  rough  surface  gave  us  a  wonderful  feeling  of  security. 

The  Dru  seemed  to  be  stretching  out  a  broad,  rugged, 
honest  hand  to  us,  and  to  be  gathering  us  to  its  bosom. 

These  early  hours  of  unimpaired  energy,  of  freedom 
from  care,  and  of  intense  expectation  are  the  best  and 
richest  in  the  climbing  day,  like  the  years  of  youth  in  the 
journey  of  life. 

While  they  last  the  climber  feels  no  uncertainty,  no  doubts, 
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and   goes    on   his    way    with    a    smiling    face    and    a   happy, 
hopeful  heart. 

Everything  seems  easy,  and  he  feels  invincible.  The 
struggle  is  painless  and  the  ascent  unconscious. 

My  young  companion  was  exulting  in  that  first  trial  of  his 
powerful  muscles  against  the  cliffs,  and  his  graceful  attitudes 
proved  his  athletic  prowess,  while  between  one  effort  and 
another  he  would  hurl  down  at  me  like  a  stone  one  of  his  gayest 
jests.  For  he  was  a  great  jester  in  the  presence  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  so  great  was  the  joy  of  that  hour  to  me  that  his 
jests  seemed  of  the  rarest  quality. 

As  I  went  on  my  way  I  took  some  hurried  photographs 
of  certain  curious  rocks  on  the  ridge,  which  was  now  near  at 
hand  ;  the  indentations,  which  had  looked  like  slender  needles 
from  the  Montanvert,  appeared,  now  that  we  were  close  to 
them,  like  huge  sheets  of  petrified  flame. 

Even  my  camera  worked  gaily  in  its  anxiety  to  commemorate 
those  bold  lines  with  which  its  eye  was  still  unfamiliar ;  it  was 
a  new  Kodak  of  the  latest  model  ;  the  old  one,  which  had 
been  my  companion  on  the  Furggen  and  the  Grepon,  had  been 
left  at  home,  for  it  was  shattered  and  covered  with  wounds. 
The  parting  had  grieved  me,  and  perhaps  in  its  dark  recesses  it 
may  have  suffered  at  my  treachery,  its  weary  eye  may  have  been 
dimmed  with  a  tear,  and  it  may,  in  the  cupboard  where  it  lies, 
have  confided  its  sorrows  to  some  other  old  instrument  of  my 
early  Alpine  days. 

There  is  a  common  fate  for  broken  axes,  for  worn-out  boots, 
and  for  mountaineers  grown  old.  They  are  no  longer  equal  to 
the  daring  feats  and  victories  of  the  past.  For  the  climbing  of 
mountains,  as  for  the  conduct  of  life,  youth  is  the  first  necessity. 

Very  soon  the  mountaineer  will  have  joined  his  rusty 
weapons  in  their  repose,  and  dust  will  fall  upon  him  as  upon 
them.  Other  nails  than  his  will  leave  their  triumphant  marks 
on  the  rocks  ;  axes  freshly  tempered  will  cut  the  ice  on  lofty 
slopes  ;  other  young  voices  will  cry  "  Victory  !  "  on  the  summits. 
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But  the  old  climber  who  has  "  breathed  in  that  fine  air," 
and  scanned  the  horizon  from  the  mountains,  has  ever  before 
his  eyes  the  imperishable  light  of  memory,  and  in  his  heart  the 
joyous  thrill  of  happy,  vigorous  hours. 

And  when,  in  his  peaceful  old  age,  his  thoughts  revert  to 
the  mountains,  he  feels  his  heart  beating  fast,  as  after  a  long 
race.  .  .  . 

I  can  remember  to  this  day  the  amazement  that  overcame 
me  when  I  climbed  over  the  last  obstacle  and  stepped  on  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  arete. 

I  had  only  just  emerged  from  the  darkness  and  security  of 
the  valley,  and  I  now  found  myself  on  a  little  col,  a  ridge  of 
rock  poised  high  in  mid  air,  and  looking  upon  the  peaks  and 
the  sky. 

I  hung  my  head  cautiously  over  the  edge,  and  my  glances 
fell  sheer  on  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  1,000  metres  below. 
Everything  down  there  was  on  a  tiny  scale  :  the  highest  pastures 
appeared  like  small  patches  of  green  dotted  here  and  there  with 
little  dark  spots,  the  moraine  was  like  a  grey  ribbon,  the 
waters  were  threads  of  silver,  and  the  Montanvert  a  diminutive 
white  point.  But  a  great  blue  shadow,  shaped  like  a  cone, 
was  cast  across  the  valley  and  occupied  its  whole  breadth  ;  it 
started  from  our  feet,  and  its  extreme  end  reached  to  the  other 
side,  just  to  where  the  hotel  stood.  I  was  astonished  at  so 
strange  a  spectacle  :  the  immense  shadow,  whose  outer  edges 
glowed  with  rainbow  hues,  moved  slowly  along  the  glacier. 
Its  form  was  perfect,  and  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  Dru. 

Instinctively  I  raised  my  head  in  search  of  the  peak  whose 
outline  was  thus  projected  below,  and  I  saw  another  precipice 
towering  above  me,  with  no  boundary  but  the  sky.  The  ridge 
on  which  we  were  came  to  a  sudden  end  but  a  few  feet  from 
us,  and  from  that  point  the  cliffs  of  the  Dru  rose  directly  in  one 
precipitous  pitch.  It  was  vouchsafed  to  us  to  see  our  anta- 
gonist face  to  face,  and  thus  to  announce  our  arrival  on  the 
battlefield. 
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The  ancient  monolith  was  close  at  hand,  fleshless  and 
smooth,  still  wrapped  in  its  own  shadow,  cold  and  stern, 
and  so  immediately  above  us  that  I  could  not  see  its  summit. 

The  simple  and  precipitous  nature  of  the  slope  was  typical 
of  the  mountain's  whole  character.  It  was  significant  of 
strength  and  obstinacy,  which  left  no  room  for  illusion.  My 
anxious  glances  travelled  rapidly  up  the  face  towards  the 
hidden  and  mysterious  summit,  only  to  descend  again  devoid 
of  hope. 

But  on  the  right,  the  side  that  faced  the  valley,  the  moun- 
tain's aspect  changed  ;  a  line  of  huge  blocks  fallen  from  above 
showed  that  the  weak  spot  in  the  giant's  armour  was  there. 
The  ruins  were  both  old  and  new,  for  the  heaped-up  masses 
were  of  different  colours  according  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  severance  from  the  peak ;  some  had  fallen  perhaps 
a  few  days  before,  others  perhaps  centuries  ago. 

In  that  place  is  collected  all  the  mountain's  debris,  forming 
a  fan  at  its  foot  which  extends  high  up  in  its  flanks. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  ages  and  the  forces  that  have 
gone  to  make  the  mountains  as  we  see  them.  At  a  time 
when  no  man  was  yet  living  on  the  earth  the  disintegration 
of  the  Petit  Dru  had  already  begun.  But  these  were  thoughts 
that  came  to  me,  not  at  the  time,  but  later,  for  my  mind 
was  just  then  fully  occupied  with  a  very  different  matter. 

It  seemed  possible  to  ascend  by  the  fan  of  debris.  After  a 
hasty  breakfast  we  started  ;  it  was  7  o'clock. 

We  came  immediately  to  a  difficult  place ;  a  large  slab  of 
smooth  rock,  quite  devoid  of  holds  and  somewhat  like  the  first 
part  of  the  "  Muraille  "  on  the  Meije  ;  a  few  metres  of  progress 
here  cost  us  half  an  hour.  After  surmounting  the  slab  we  found 
a  rope  hidden  away  above  it,  having  been  fixed  by  some  one 
and  then  pulled  up,  so  that  it  might  not  be  of  use  to  any 
succeeding  party. 

This  little  instance  of  human  meanness  seemed  to  us  most 
paltry  compared  with  our  great  antagonist's  honest  opposition 
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to  our  attack.  Before  long  the  help  of  the  blocks  in  the  fan 
came  to  an  end  and  the  wall  rose  straight  in  front  of  us  devoid 
of  any  breach.  There  were  only  some  tiny  projecting  ledges 
and  narrow  channels  and  cracks,  and  in  these  a  number  of 
most  unsafe  splinters,  some  of  which  the  guide  strove  to  fix, 
while  removing  the  most  dangerous.  The  Dru,  with  its  repu- 
tation for  great  solidity,  was  proving  loose  and  rotten  in  its 
inmost  texture. 

The  wall  which  falls  precipitously  on  the  Montanvert 
side  was  now  close  at  hand ;  some  great  convulsion  must 
recently  have  shaken  it  to  its  base ;  all  the  way  up  one 
might  see  broad  channels  in  the  rock,  as  if  a  block,  hurled 
from  the  summit,  and  striking  here  and  there,  had  peeled  the 
mountain's  crust  like  bark  off  a  tree.  Amid  the  bright  golden 
yellow  of  the  old  rock  were  broad  patches  of  pink,  the  colour  of 
the  primeval  granite  ;  the  wounds  were  fresh,  and  live,  still 
bleeding  flesh  seemed  to  be  lying  exposed  on  the  great 
lacerated  body. 

For  the  first  time  I  began  to  be  mistrustful  of  the  granite 
giant. 

A  subterranean  shock  had  sufficed  to  shake  it  to  its 
foundations  and  to  sway  it  like  a  fir-tree. 

I  was  the  last  on  the  rope,  in  the  modest  place  that  belongs 
to  the  photographer  of  the  party,  and  the  long  halts  which 
were  forced  upon  me  by  the  nature  of  the  climb  gave  me 
time  to  look  about  me. 

From  the  col  I  had  spied  a  small  terrace  very  high  up 
on  an  angle  of  the  mountain,  the  only  level  spot  in  the  great 
vertical  wall — it  is  also  visible  from  the  Montanvert.  I  had 
marked  it  as  our  first  goal,  and  it  had  not  seemed  to  be  far 
away ;  I  had  decided  that  >ve  would  rest  there  and  drink  a 
glass  of  wine. 

Now,  as  we  ascended,  my  eyes  were  continually  searching 
for  it,  and  I  was  as  anxious  to  reach  it  as  if  it  had  been  the 
summit  itself. 
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But  the  longer  we  went  on  the  farther  it  appeared  ;  the 
mountain  seemed  to  grow  in  height  as  we  climbed  upwards. 
Our  slow  rate  of  progress  amongst  the  unceasing  difficulties 
was  further  retarded  by  our  being  four  men  tied  to  one  very 
long  rope,  and  by  the  danger  that  stones  loosened  by  the 
feet  of  the  leaders  might  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  behind ; 
indeed,  this  did  happen  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  of  the  former  and  the  imprecations  of  the 
latter. 

My  friend  was  still  firing  occasional  jests  at  me,  but  they 
no  longer  seemed  to  me  so  witty  as  two  hours  before. 

Now,  when  I  re-read  the  notes  that  I  took  in  my  pocket- 
book  on  the  climb,  they  recall  to  me  the  memory  of  places 
and  of  incidents  that  I  had  forgotten ;  they  almost  seem  to 
have  been  written  by  some  one  else. 

And  yet  those  hasty,  simple  notes  represent  all  one  has 
felt  on  a  climb  better  than  a  page  of  elaborate  prose  could  do. 

A  phrase  written  down  fully,  a  jest,  even  a  simple  excla- 
mation mark  in  that  book  will  sometimes  suffice  to  bring  back 
an  im.pression  and  to  recall  a  momentary  danger. 

The  very  handwriting  is  eloquent  :  at  first  it  is  regular, 
clear,  in  equal  lines ;  then  it  goes  convulsively,  in  jerks ; 
certain  letters  which  project  from  the  lines  are  sure  evidence 
of  the  writer's  uncomfortable  position. 

When  the  writing  is  illegible,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  hand  was 
trembling ;  when  it  ceases,  the  struggle  had  become  desperate. 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  that  day,  the  adjectives  indicate 
a  cheerful  feeling  of  optimism  :  the  face  was  magnificent,  the 
rocks  good  ;  there  was  a  fine  traverse,  an  easy  couloir,  an 
honest  and  straightforward  chimney  ;  but  little  by  little  the 
flattering  epithets  disappear :  the  face  becomes  treacherous, 
the  couloir  evil,  the  chimney  traitorous,  the  rocks  abominable, 
until  at  last  the  adjectives  cease  altogether,  as  if  one  had 
exhausted  one's  stock  of  invective  against  the  obstinate  and 
formidable  pyramid. 
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The  difficulties  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  mountain 
formed  one  solid  block,  continuous  and  compact,  and  slighdy 
grooved  here  and  there  by  narrow  channels  that  ran  up  the 
face  and  lost  themselves  on  the  smooth  wall.  The  structure 
was  so  simple  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  lose  the  way,  yet 
so  huge  and  uniform  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  followed  the  proper  route  ;  none 
of  us  had  ever  ascended  the  Dru,  and  the  German  guide's 
directions  were  of  no  use  here.  We  made  out  our  way  step 
by  step  in  the  labyrinth  of  stone,  helping  one  another  with 
advice.  It  is  certainly  much  better  to  experience  hesitation 
and  continually  to  seek  for  the  route,  with  the  fear  of  the 
unknown  before  one,  than  to  follow  a  guide  in  the  certainty 
that  he  knows  the  secret  of  every  step  leading  straight  to 
the  goal.  The  sight  of  our  friend  Ange's  seriousness  and 
concentration  made  us  more  conscious  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  beauties  of  the  climb. 

"  C'est  mauvais,  Monsieur  Rey,"  he  shouted  to  me  from 
above,  as  I  stood  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  a  chimney,  with 
my  forehead  pressed  against  the  rock,  my  arms  folded  above 
me  as  a  protection  to  my  head,  and  my  feet  planted  on  the  sides, 
whilst  I  waited  patiently  till  my  companions  overhead  should 
have  finished  their  heated  and  unnecessary  arguments.  "C'est 
tres  mauvais.  Monsieur  Rey,"  he  repeated  soon  afterwards. 
But  I  was  filled  with  joy  at  being  up  there  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  its  huge  golden  walls 
of  boundless  height,  under  the  crystal-clear  light  that  was 
shed  about  the  peaks  like  a  reflection  from  the  heaven  that 
seemed  so  near. 

I  was  enjoying  with  all  my  heart  and  strength  those 
moments,  which  were  made  precious  by  the  keen  delight  of 
being  alive  in  places  where  it  is  very  easy  to  be  killed. 

How  completely  at  my  ease  I  was  in  that  uncomfortable 
chimney ! 

I    wished   to   take   some   photographs ;    with  great  care   I 
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drew  out  the  camera  and  took  the  view  that  faces  this 
page,  when,  owing  to  my  inconvenient  position,  the  Kodak 
slipped  from  my  hand. 

I  felt  as  if  a  friend  were  falling,  leaped  forward,  reached  it 
with  a  spring,  seized  and  saved  it. 

"  Guido,  ne  faites  pas  de  betises ! "  cried  Ange,  whilst  I 
was  nervously  replacing  in  its  case  the  precious  instrument 
that  now  bore  in  its  bosom  half  the  Dru.  Which  thing  drew 
from  my  friend  the  observation  that  the  photographer  risks 
his  skin  (pelle)  to  save  his  films  {pe/lieole). 

But  this  was  the  last  jest  uttered  on  that  day. 

At  last  it  was  my  turn  to  ascend  ;  I  received  a  brief  order, 
started,  and  contrived  to  climb  a  few  metres.  There  followed 
another  halt  in  the  chimney  ;  and  now  they  made  me  untie 
myself  and  drew  up  the  rope,  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose. 

I  was  now  independent  of  all  human  ties,  stowed  away  in 
an  uncomfortable  but  safe  recess,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  my 
own  master  and  free  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain.  I  heard 
no  sound  but  that  of  some  falling  stone ;  half  an  hour  went 
by.  Had  they  forgotten  me,  perchance  ?  At  last  I  saw  the 
end  of  the  rope  coming  down,  swinging  as  it  came,  and  I 
grasped  it  with  pleasure! 

I  tied  myself  with  a  very  firm  double  knot  and  started 
full  of  confidence. 

"They  shall  see,"  said  I  between  my  clenched  teeth,  of 
'*  what  this  quarter  of  the  party  is  capable,  who  always  works 
alone,  behind  the  others,  rejoicing  and  suffering  in  silence, 
and  stoically  receiving  on  his  shoulders  everything  his  com- 
panions like  to  send  him,  from  stones  to  jests." 

"  Don't  pull  the  rope  !  I  shall  climb  this  place  without 
assistance  !  "  I  shouted. 

And  indeed  the  quarter  of  the  party  was  forcing  his  way 
up  the  narrow  vaulted  chimney  with  great  effort  and  every 
climbing  artifice ;  he  brought  into  play  every  part  of  his  body, 
propping  back  and  knees  against  the  sides,  breaking  his  nails, 
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banging  his  head,  yet  delighted  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
unaided ;  he  exulted  in  the  elasticity  of  his  limbs  and  the 
elegance  of  his  movements. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  see  or  admire  him.  After  he 
had  surmounted  three  or  perhaps  four  metres  in  that  manner, 
an  overhanging  block  in  the  middle  of  the  chimney  pressed 
excessively  against  his  stomach,  and  altered  his  centre  of 
gravity  so  as  to  check  his  spirited  progress. 

His  feet  had  unwisely  relinquished  a  good  hold  and  were 
kicking  vainly  in  the  air ;  his  fingers  were  groping  for  non- 
existent projections.  .  .  .  His  only  support  was  the  rope,  and 
he  grasped  it  with  both  hands. 

Then  his  pride  was  conquered.  "  Pull  the  rope ! "  he 
shouted,  at  first  timidly,  and  then  in  a  choking,  angry  voice  : 
"  Good  heavens,  if  you  don't  pull  I  shall  fall ! " 

And  so  he  started  up  through  the  air,  lifted  bodily  by  an 
energetic  tug,  kicking  like  a  marionette,  and  was  deposited 
in  an  extraordinary  attitude  against  a  rock-wall,  where  he 
remained  motionless  and  exhausted  until  it  pleased  the  guide 
to  draw  him  by  the  rope  to  a  more  comfortable  and  dignified 
place.  After  that  ordeal  he  asked  the  guide  in  a  whisper  to 
pull  the  rope  a  little  from  time  to  time,  more  as  a  moral 
support  than  otherwise. 

Assuredly,  if  one  reckoned  all  the  traverses,  leaps,  con- 
tortions, and  strain  entailed  by  a  day  of  such  climbing  as  this, 
one  would  be  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  the  delicate  machinery 
of  the  human  body  and  at  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  its 
inward  parts  to  the  twistings,  the  jerks,  and  the  compression 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

But  perhaps  man's  perseverance  in  the  attack  would  seem 
even  more  admirable,  against  incessant  obstacles  that  grow 
greater  as  his  strength  declines. 

Man  is  very  much  in  earnest  in  such  places  ;  he  works  at 
the  highest  pressure  and  allows  nothing  to  distract  his 
attention.     His    movements    are    compounded    of    deliberate 
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precautions  and  swift,  sagacious  decisions,  of  ceaseless  con- 
sideration, unconscious  perhaps,  but  well  defined.  He  is  given 
up  body  and  soul  to  one  simple  and  grim  idea,  which  schools 
him  to  patience,  to  endurance,  and  to  loyalty. 

Is  the  school  useless  ?     I  do  not  think  so. 

Some  traces  of  the  energy  we  acquire  in  those  high  places 
remain  to  us  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  enable  us  to  pass  calmly 
through  the  gravest  and  most  painful  trials. 

When  we  return  to  the  plains  we  bear  with  us  a  deep  mark 
that  the  high  mountains  have  set  upon  us,  and,  just  as  our 
lungs  seem  to  have  preserved  something  of  the  caress  of  that 
pure  air,  so  in  our  inmost  hearts  there  burns  a  small  inex- 
tinguishable flame  that  sheds  its  warmth  and  light  around  :  a 
hint  of  the  ideal ! 

Whilst  we  were  struggling  up  the  mountain  the  sun  was 
swifdy  mounting  to  the   meridian. 

Every  now  and  then  Ange  asked  me  the  time,  for  I  alone 
had  a  watch   with  me. 

Nearly  half  the  day  was  gone,  though  the  excitement  of  the 
climbing  and  the  beauty  of  the  ascent. had  made  the  time  seem 
very  short. 

At  last,  at  the  top  of  a  steep  pitch,  and  directly  after 
emerging  from  a  long  cleft  in  the  ridge,  we  came  to  a  small 
terrace,  the  first  we  had  found  on  the  mountain.  We  sat  down 
wearily  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine.  This  was  the  level  spot 
which  we  had  so  much  desired  to  reach. 

It  had  cost  us  five  hours  to  attain  from  the  col. 

The  summit  was  still  far  off;  only  a  small  part  of  the  day 
remained  ;  the  guides,  ignorant  of  the  mountain,  seemed 
undecided  and  doubtful.  A  large  cloud  just  then  floated  across 
the  sun  and  covered  us  and  the  Dru  with  shadow.  Ange  asked 
what  I  thought  we  had  better  do.  He  and  I  knew  that  to 
continue  meant  spending  the  night  on  the  mountain.  I  turned 
my  gaze  valleywards ;  2,000  metres  below  I  saw  the  hotel  that 
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watched  us.     "  They  can  see  us  from  there,"   I   said,  without 
raising  my  eyes.     Ange  understood   my   meaning. 

"  Forward!"  said  he,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  and  we  all  started 
for  the  summit. 

The  sun  was  shining  again.  From  that  instant  the  thought 
of  a  bivouac  on  the  Petit  Dru  was  a  pleasing  one  to  me. 

Our  halt  had  lasted  only  a  few  minutes  ;  v/e  were  eager  to 
finish  the  contest  quickly  and  once  for  all. 

So  on  we  went,  with  renewed  courage,  up  fresh  vertical 
chimneys,  over  aerial  shattered  stairs,  hanging  on  to  rock 
cornices  or  crawling  along  ledges,  banging  our  shins  and  peeling 
our  hands  on  the  rough  granite. 

I  began  to  feel  a  tingling  in  my  shoulders  ;  the  hardest  part 
of  the  work  fell  to  the  upper  muscles  ;  in  such  climbs  as  these 
it  is  not  the  legs  that  push  the  body  up,  but  the  arms  that  pull 
it,  and  the  knees  act  as  props  to  keep  the  body  away  from  the 
rock,  while  the  feet  become  useless  appendages  and  swing 
in  space. 

But  the  climbing  involves  an  indescribable  technique  which 
varies  every  instant  according  to  the  suggestions  of  instinct. 
In  the  chimneys  one  rises  more  by  friction  and  adhesion  than 
by  pulling  or  pushing  ;  in  the  cracks  on  the  walls  the  body 
twists  and  turns,  swells  or  shrinks,  darts  forward  or  crawls  like 
a  serpent.  But  on  the  bare  smooth  face,  where  there  are  but 
narrow  ledges  and  rare  projections,  one  hugs  the  slope  and 
progresses  with  short,  measured  steps,  putting  one  foot  carefully 
before  the  other,  testing  and  stroking  the  rock,  pressing  one's 
face  against  it,  as  if  to  kiss  it,  whereas  one  would  really  like  to 
bite  it.  And  one  tries  to  keep  one's  balance  by  means  of 
deliberate  movements  and  very  slight  changes  of  position,  but 
one  has  generally  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  dubious  form 
of  stability. 

In  places,  again,  where  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  grip,  one 
trusts  in  God  and  commends  oneself  to  the  rope.  I  myself, 
being  the  last  of  the  party,  was  a  stationary  witness  of  all  these 
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exercises  on  the  part  of  my  companions,  and  it  was  torture 
to  wait  and  see  them  advancing  with  a  slowness  which  from 
below  seemed  inexplicable,  but  when  it  came  to  my  turn  the 
causes  of  the  delay  became  very  evident  to  me. 

The  mountain  grew  more  slender  and  more  simple,  and  the 
holds  diminished  as  we  ascended.  A  few  stones  fell  from  the 
summit  and  whisded  past  our  ears  ;  I  noticed  that  many  of 
the  rocks  bore  the  marks  of  lightning. 

And  still  we  went  on  up  the  endless  mountain,  and  at  times 
we  were  so  far  apart  and  so  hidden  from  one  another  within 
the  folds  of  rock,  that  each  of  us  fancied  he  was  travelling 
alone  over  a  desert.  The  last  man  neither  knew  what  was 
happening  to  the  first  nor  dared  to  ask.  From  the  ridge  which 
descends  to  the  Charpoua  Glacier  we  returned  by  a  fine  traverse 
to  the  couloir  on  the  side  of  the  Montanvert. 

My  companion  was  climbing  resolutely  and  with  feverish 
energy.  Every  one  of  his  movements  gave  proof  of  vigour, 
and  almost  of  an  anger  ill-repressed  ;  he  shouted  expressions  of 
resentment  against  the  mountain  ;  the  passages  of  the  Dru 
were  too  narrow  for  his  broad  shoulders. 

In  one  place,  on  raising  my  head,  I  saw  a  sight  which  has 
remained  fixed  in  my  memory.  A  few  metres  above  me  was 
my  friend  in  one  of  those  attitudes  that  a  man  is  wont  to 
assume  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  life.  He  had  the  whole  of 
one  arm  and  half  the  shoulder  fixed  in  a  crack ;  his  chest  was 
against  one  piece  of  rock,  his  forehead  propped  against  another, 
and  his  arched  back  was  straining  as  if  it  would  break.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  clasping  the  mountain,  but  it  was  rather  the 
mountain  that  seemed  to  be  holding  him.  in  its  granite  arms 
whilst  he  strove  to  free  himself  from  its  embrace  ;  he  beat  it 
with  his  fists,  scratched  it  with  his  finger-nails,  kicked  it  with 
his  boots,  and  swore.  His  face  was  as  that  of  a  wrestler  who 
cannot  overthrow  his  adversary. 

They  were  fine,  strong  specimens,  both  the  Dru  and  my 
friend.     But  the  latter  won. 
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We  were  weary  and  thirsty.  Not  a  single  tiny  stream 
of  water  was  to  be  found  on  the  never-ending  pyramid  ;  a  few 
icicles  sparkled  temptingly  in  the  clefts  of  the  face,  and  one 
sucked  them  greedily,  only  to  burn  with  a  greater  thirst 
immediately  afterwards.  Our  slow  progress  troubled  me  much  ; 
although  we  never  desisted  for  a  single  instant  from  climbing, 
and  though  both  we  and  the  guides  worked  with  stubborn 
energy,  yet  we  gained  but  little  height.  And  from  below  we 
had  thought  the  ascent  would  prove  so  short  and  easy ! 

Thus  we  carried  the  illusions  of  the  morning  with  us,  and 
left  them  one  by  one,  like  tattered  garments,  on  the  insecure 
splinters  and  on  the  sharp  points  of  the  crystalline  rocks  that 
tore  our  clothes  and  made  our  fingers  bleed. 

By  dint  of  steady  climbing  we  reached  the  point  where  the 
great  Montanvert  couloir  comes  to  an  end  under  the  summit  ; 
the  sight  of  a  patch  of  snow  proved  that  the  slope  was 
becoming  easier  and  that  the  end  of  our  labours  was  not 
far  off. 

But  here  we  met  with  the  gravest  problem  on  the  whole 
ascent.  A  formidable  bastion  barred  the  way  on  every  side; 
only  in  one  place  was  there  a  gap — a  dark,  narrow  hole 
high  up  in  the  wall. 

Ange  climbed  up  to  it,  entered  it  bodily,  and  was  lost  to 
view  for  some  minutes. 

I  can  see  my  comrade  now,  as  he  stood  by  me  in  silence, 
with  bent  head,  waiting  for  our  fate  to  be  decided,  while  far, 
far  below  there  shone  the  white  stream  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Soon  after,  the  feet  and  then  the  whole  body  of  Ange 
emerged  once  more  from  the  hole. 

Alas !  he  was  descending.  He  said  that  the  inside  was 
blocked  with  ice  and  that  it  ,was  impossible  to  pass. 

I  thought  all  was  lost,  and  conceived  a  feeling  of  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  Dru. 

Ange,  who  had  climbed  down  to  us,  was  looking  about 
him  ;    the  great  guide  was  not  yet  beaten. 
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He  sent  his  companion  to  inspect  the  other  side,  and  soon 
after  joined  him  in  obedience  to  a  call ;  but  as  he  passed  us  he 
saw  that  we  had  lost  confidence,  and  he  said  sharply  :  "  Du 
courage !  il  faut  que  ceux  du  Montanvert  nous  voient  sur  le 
sommet  !  "  This  simple  speech  of  his  was  sufficient  to  restore 
our  faith. 

I  felt  ashamed  at  the  time  of  my  doubts,  but  now  I  under- 
stand that  these  moments  of  anguish,  these  swift  mental 
struggles,  provide  that  salutary  discipline  which  we  go  out  to 
seek  in  the  heights  and  which  lends  beauty  and  vigour  to  life 
in  the  mountains.  I  saw  Ange  climb  painfully  up  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  turn  and  disappear ;  after  a  time  he  shouted  to  us 
to  follow  him. 

This  was  one  of  the  hardest  places  in  the  whole  ascent. 

Thenceforward  there  were  no  more  difficulties  ;  the  great 
precipice  had  come  to  an  end.  The  summit  consists  of  a  heap 
of  broad  solid  rocks,  and  was  reached  without  further  trouble 
at  4  p.m. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  top,  Ange  expressed  his 
opinion  in  the  following  words  :  "  Vous  savez,  9a  c'est  des 
montagnes  trop  difficiles,"  and  added,  not  without  irony  :  "  (Ja 
vous  plait  a  vous,  Monsieur  Rey."     I  felt  almost  rebuked. 

This  remark  of  his  took  the  place  of  the  customary  hand- 
shakings and  shouts  of  victory  about  which  we  read  in 
climbers'  narratives.  But  now  we  noticed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon :  the  intense  enthusiasm  that  had  urged  us  on  so  far 
had  now  failed  completely,  as  if  a  favouring  wind  had  ceased 
to  blow. 

We  did  not  find  on  the  summit  the  happiness  that  had  been 
promised  us  for  so  long. 

Standing  upright  on  the  pedestal  we  had  raised  under  us  by 
twenty-four  hours  of  assiduous  effort,  we  were  careless  of  our 
surroundings.  We  recked  not  of  the  immense  precipice,  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  Alps,  that  was  at  our  feet. 

In  vain  did  the  green  meadows  of  Chamonix  smile  up  at 
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us,  and  show  us  by  their  distance  what  a  long  way  we  had 
come ;  in  vain  did  the  little  cannon  at  the  Montanvert  tell 
us  by  its  thunder  that  our  victory  was  known  to  other 
men.  How  faintly  did  its  sound  reach  us  through  the  inter- 
vening air ! 

We  were  not  yet  satisfied,  for  when  we  turned  our  backs 
on  the  wonderful  view  of  the  peaks  that  were  our  friends, 
from  the  Grepon  to  the  Geant,  our  gaze  became  fixed  on  a 
shapeless,  ugly  mass  of  rocks,  not  far  from  us  and  slightly 
higher — the  Grand  Dru.  That  was  the  goal  we  really  wished 
to  attain  ;  that  was  the  unspoken  desire  of  our  hearts  which  had 
accompanied  us  so  far.  Only  a  few  yards  separated  us  from 
it,  but  they  were  excessively  difficult,  the  hour  was  too  late 
for  us  to  make  the  attempt,  and  thick  clouds  were  massing 
themselves  in  the  valleys,  and  we  must  needs  seek  safety 
without    delay. 

That  was  the  secret  of  our  sadness  :  a  point  of  honour,  a  small 
matter  of  pride,  robbed  us  of  the  joy  of  victory.  How  many 
there  must  be  like  us,  who  have  painfully  attained  their  Petit 
Dru  in  the  short  span  of  their  lives,  and  break  their  hearts 
because,  when  death  approaches  and  their  strength  is  failing, 
they  cannot  reach  a  Greater  Dru ! 

More  by  habit  than  by  strength  of  will,  I  took  from  the 
summit  a  few  more  views.  I  photographed  the  face  of  the 
Aiguille  Verte,  which  rose  to  an  enormous  height  directly 
above  our  heads.  I  promised  my  friend  that  some  day  we 
would  climb  it  together  ;  then  we  started  in  silence  to  descend 
by  the  same  route,  and  little  by  little  we  resigned  ourselves 
to  the  inevitable. 

The  Bivouac. 

For  more  than  two  hours  we  went  slowly  and  cautiously 
down  the  loose  precipitous  face,  whose  descent  is  so  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  ascent.  We  studied  every  step, 
holding    the  rope  with   the    greatest  care,  and    keeping  close 
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together  for  mutual  help,  because  on  the  way  down  the  foot 
is  less  sure  and  the  eye  can  see  the  abyss  that  was  hidden 
on  the  ascent. 

In  certain  places  we  found  iron  stanchions  fixed  in  the  rock 
at  the  edge  of  a  vertical  pitch  ;  round  these  we  quickly  passed 
our  reserve  rope,  grasped  it  in  both  hands,  and  slid  bodily 
down  it ;  we  must  have  appeared  like  fugitives. 

But  the  great  clouds  were  rising  from  the  valley  ;  the  mists 
were  already  partly  shrouding  the  Charmoz.  Mont  Blanc 
alone  was  still  clear,  and  thither  we  turned  our  glances  for 
encouragement. 

The  sun  had  set  without  our  noticing  it,  and  the  glow  was 
fading  from  the  Dru.  I  was  leading  on  the  descent,  and  I 
looked  about  unceasingly  for  a  level  spot  a  few  feet  square 
on  which  we  might  lay  our  bones  for  the  night.  Peering 
sharply  in  the  twilight,  I  discovered  a  little  terrace  behind  the 
ridge,  to  the  west,  and  I  thought  it  suitable,  I  stopped ;  my 
companions  joined  me  one  by  one,  and  when  they  were  all 
present  I  pointed  out  the  camping  place. 

They  agreed  without  discussion ;  the  hour  was  so  late 
that  to  proceed  would  have  been  dangerous,  and  the  chosen 
place  was  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  from  falling  stones. 

On  the  smooth  flank  of  the  huge  obelisk,  at  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  total  height,  a  barely  perceptible  fold  in  the  rock 
formed  a  small  terrace  three  paces  long  and  two  broad, 
enclosed  between  a  wall  and  space,  like  a  balcony  without 
a  parapet. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  a  little  damp  mould  and  some 
stones,  showing  no  traces  of  any  former  bivouacs.  We  were 
the  first  to  lie  on  that  remote  spot,  which  had  escaped  the 
anxious  eyes  of  other  benighted  travellers. 

We  threw  down  our  sacks,  untied  the  rope  which  had 
encircled  our  bodies  for  sixteen  hours,  and  stretched  ourselves 
upon  the  ground ;  and  so  this  place,  which  we  had  passed 
indifferently  on  the  ascent,  became  our  home  for  a  whole  night. 
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I  think  I  was  tired,  but  I  no  longer  felt  any  fatigue.  I  was 
only  aware  of  an  intense  desire  for  relief  of  the  extreme  tension 
of  my  muscles  and  nerves,  and  of  a  longing  for  security  and 
peace. 

For  that  day  we  had  had  enough  of  the  Petit  Dru.  And 
as  soon  as  we  came  to  a  standstill  we  seemed  to  forget  all  that 
had  happened  to  us,  all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  pain.  Only 
a  dull  rumbling  sound  as  of  falling  stones  remained  in  my 
ears,  and  a  strong  smell  of  rock  in  my  nostrils  ;  my  face  was 
aflame  and  my  head  full  of  confused  thoughts.  I  saw  stones 
and  stones,  nothing  but  stones.  Our  bodies,  which  all  day 
lone  had  toiled  and  striven  and  writhed  against  the  motionless 
mountain,  were  now  finally  at  rest,  and  themselves  lay  still, 
and  stiff  with  fatigue. 

We  settled  down  as  best  we  could.  The  rope  was  rolled 
up  so  as  to  afford  a  dry  seat  to  two  of  us  at  a  time  ;  an  axe  was 
planted  in  a  crack  in  the  cliff  and  the  lantern  hung  on  to  it; 
on  one  side  we  built  a  little  wall  of  stones,  and  by  these  means 
our  fortuitous  sleeping  place  acquired  a  look  of  comfort  and 
of  homeliness. 

We  lacked  everything ;  we  had  neither  blankets  nor  any 
change  of  clothes,  but  my  friend  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  at  the  bottom  of  a  pocket  a  clean  and  scented  hand- 
kerchief.    What  a  sybarite ! 

We  ate  but  little,  and  that  little  was  tasteless  and  dry,  for 
our  wine  was  finished  ;  our  parched  throats  and  sticky  mouths 
rebelled  against  the  food. 

We  wished  for  something  hot  and  liquid  and  appetizing ; 
a  steaming  plate,  say,  of  good  soup,  or  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  like  that 
we  had  enjoyed  in  the  hut ;  but  the  hotel  was  twelve  hours' 
journey  from  where  we  were,  the  hut  i,ooo  metres  below  us, 
and  we  wondered  where  the  charming  American  lady  was 
at  that  hour. 

Ourgite  was  a  poor  one,  but  after  the  brilliant  light  and  the 
violent  exercise  of  the  day  the  darkness  and  the  repose  were 
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together  sufficient  to  produce  in  us  a  wholesome  lethargy. 
During  that  first  period  of  rest  I  saw  my  companions' 
gloomy  faces  gradually  relax. 

My  friend  was  anxious  to  pass  a  night  in  the  open  ;  this 
was  his  first  bivouac  high  up  in  the  mountains.  As  for  me,  it 
would  probably  be  my  last,  and  I  prepared  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its 
beauty  with  almost  religious  feeling,  for  I  knew  that  no  Alpine 
adventure  can  be  more  picturesque  or  more  romantic. 

I  recalled  to  memory  the  many  bivouacs  that  had  fallen 
to  my  lot  during  my  wanderings  in  the  Alps,  from  the  Ecrins 
to  the  Weisshorn,  from  the  Meije  to  Monte  Rosa,  from  the 
Grivola  to  the  Punta  Bianca,  from  Monte  Viso  to  the  Furggen 
ridee  of  the  Matterhorn.  I  was  unable  to  count  them  all,  but 
I  could  see  the  various  aspects  of  the  different  places  as  clearly 
as  if  I  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  them  ;  there  were 
wind-swept  peaks  on  the  boundless  horizon  that  I  had  con- 
templated through  a  sleepless  night  from  some  lofty  summit, 
or  small  patches  of  starry  sky  that  I  had  seen  from  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  recess  ;  calm  moonlight  reflections  in  an  Alpine 
lake,  and  flame-coloured  sheets  of  scented  rhododendrons,  or 
threatening  icicles  hanging  above  me  till  they  fell  about  me 
one  by  one  and  were  dashed  into  a  hundred  pieces  ;  golden 
sunrises  that  made  rocks  and  ice  sparkle  like  the  windows  of 
a  vast  cathedral,  or  livid  dawns,  when  the  snowflakes  covered 
the  rocks  and  my  limbs.  .  .   . 

And  always,  in  joyous  bivouacs  as  in  sad  ones,  in  those  which 
preceded  victory  as  in  those  which  followed  defeat,  there  was 
always  the  same  fascination  that  I  now  experienced  once  more 
— a  secret  thrill,  a  sense  of  wonder,  an  expectation  of  some- 
thing indefinable,  something  mysterious,  that  was  about  to 
become  manifest. 

Now  that  the  agony  of  my  long  and  sustained  effort  had 
ceased,  I  beean  to  hear  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  and 
of  sounds  that  came  from  every  side,  rising  from  the  valley  and 
falling  from  the  summit ;    starting   from   afar,  it  increased  in 
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intensity  as  it  drew  nearer,  and  then  rolled  swiftly  away  in  the 
distance.  It  was  like  the  sighs  of  spirits  flying  above  my  head. 
Amid  the  low  yet  powerful  sounds  of  the  huge  chorus  I  could 
sometimes  distinguish  a  sharper  note,  as  of  anger  or  lamenta- 
tion, which  soon  ceased,  while  another  voice  was  uplifted  in 
answer  from  afar. 

This  was  the  higrh  dialosfue  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sky,  but  on  that  night  all  the  voices,  great  and  small,  seemed  to 
seek  out  the  tiny  mortal  who  lay  lonely  and  abandoned  on  the 
mountain's  bosom,  and  to  relate  to  him  a  long  and  wonderful 
tale,  ancient  as  the  world  itself. 

I  was  shiverino-  with  a  strange  mixture  of  curiosity  and  fear. 
The  influence  of  the  hour  and  the  place  awoke  in  me  a  latent 
primeval  terror,  an  unsuspected  legacy  from  ancient  tribes  that 
had  lived  without  hearth  or  roof  My  quivering  nerves  were 
subject  to  the  same  gloomy  influences  as  had  swayed  my 
mysterious  far-off  ancestors,  who  witnessed  the  terrible  anger 
of  the  glaciers  on  this  earth.  Then  all  fell  silent  once  more. 
With  the  dropping  of  the  evening  breeze  and  the  fading  of  the 
last  glow,  the  mountains  seemed  to  die  ;  the  fair  light  was  gone, 
the  light  which  alone  lends  life  and  movement  to  the  rocks, 
which  gives  variation  to  their  outlines  and  their  hues,  which 
creates  shadows  in  the  couloirs  and  fire  on  the  summits,  which 
softens  or  hardens  the  expressions  of  the  mountain's  face, 
accentuates  its  wrinkles  or  smooths  its  brow. 

By  night  a  mountain's  mighty  limbs  are  as  still  as  if  they 
were  frozen  to  death,  and  its  gigantic  face  stiffens  into  an 
immutable  expression  of  mystery.  We  were  fated  to  spend 
a  whole  night  in  the  arms  of  the  immense  corpse,  and  I 
instinctively  pressed  my  arms  against  my  breast,  that  I  might 
feel  the  warmth  of  my  own  body  and  protect  it  from  freezing 
in  that  embrace  of  stone. 

I  sought  to  begin  a  conversation  with  my  friends,  in  my 
desire  to  hear  a  human  voice  once  more,  but  the  talk  soon 
flagged  :  we  had  nothing  to  tell  each  other. 
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In  the  compact  group  some  one  moved  from  time  to  time 
that  he  might  free  himself  from  the  pressure  of  a  friend's  arm 
or  leg,  and  turned  over  and  over  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  more 
comfortable  position  before  lying  down  once  more  on  the  bare 
rock.  And  it  happened  that  the  movement  of  one  created 
disturbance  amongst  the  others,  so  that  some  time  passed 
before  the  group  lay  still  again. 

How  often  had  I  lain  thus,  nestling  fraternally  against  the 
limbs  of  friends  that  had  kept  me  warm  through  the  frosty 
nights  at  4,000  metres ! 

I  remembered  my  former  companions  in  adventure,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  dead  ;  two  of  them,  my  faithful  guides, 
were  buried  opposite,  not  far  off,  under  the  snows  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  methought  'twas  very  long  ago,  and  that  I  had 
lived  two  lives,  climbing  every  day,  and  sleeping  every  night 
on   the  rocks  and  under  the  stars. 

A  gentle  sadness  invaded  my  heart  at  the  thought  of 
those  I  had  lost  by  the  way;  I  fancied  they  were  coming 
to  me  in  the  silence  of  the  night  from  the  dark  valley  below, 
climbing  up  the  edge  of  the  arete  ;  I  could  hear  the  stones  that 
their  feet  dislodged ;  they  were  drawing  near,  and  in  their 
surprise  at  seeing  me  in  that  place  they  addressed  me  with 
friendly  intonation  :  "  What,  are  you  here  so  late  .''  "  And  I 
would  have  folded  them  to  my  breast  as  formerly  on  days  of 
victory,  and  have  kept  those  beloved  shades  to  talk  with  me 
all  night  of  the  memories -of  my  past;  but  they  went  on  and 
disappeared  up  the  endless  ridge. 

When  I  awoke  from  my  first  short  sleep,  which  had 
descended  upon  me  with  lightning  rapidity,  I  rolled  my  eyes 
about  in  amazement.  I  neither  recognized  the  place  nor 
remembered  the  name  of  the  mountain.  On  which  side 
would  the  sun  rise  .-*  Whence  had  I  come  and  where  was 
I  ?  In  what  mysterious  chamber  of  an  unknown  inn,  wuth 
windows  wide  open  and  looking  upon  a  fantastic  land  at  the 
edge  of  the  world  ?     Who  were  these  who  lay  by  my  side  with 
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their  foreheads  sunk  to  their  knees,  motionless  as  if  they  were 
carved  in  stone  ?  For  an  instant  my  thoughts  wandered  rest- 
lessly, seeking  to  connect  the  threads  of  memory ;  then  I 
resumed  control  of  myself,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  com- 
panions were  not  all  present ;  I  remember  counting  them,  and 
one  was  always  missing.  This  strange  hallucination  filled  me 
with  doubt  several  times  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  but 
it  disappeared  when  I  was  rested. 

I  noticed  that  they  had  tied  me  by  one  foot,  like  a  convict, 
to  prevent  my  falling,  and  I  was  ashamed.  They  said  that 
I  had  talked  and  moved  in  my  sleep.  No  doubt  I  had  been 
dreaming !  but  no  dream  could  be  more  fantastic  than  the 
ones  that  presented  themselves  every  time  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  saw  the  vast  horizon  with  its  array  of  dumb  giants. 

What  a  wonderful  night !     And  what  numberless  stars  ! 

Lying  with  my  face  turned  heavenwards,  I  was  forgetful 
of  the  earth,  as  if  I  had  been  far  from  it  and  wrapped  already 
in  the  great  silence  and  the  eternal  cold  of  space. 

A  meteor  shot  by,  followed  by  many  others  :  these 
wondrous  apparitions  shine  with  an  unwonted  radiance  in 
the  pure,  rarefied  air  of  the  high  mountains,  so  that  the  onlooker 
seems  to  be  close  to   their  headlong  course. 

Almost  all  of  them  darted  out  of  the  eastern  sky  and  fell 
towards  the  Col  du  Gdant,  dying  away  as  they  neared  the 
glaciers. 

During  these  slow,  monotonous  hours  every  incident  assumes 
undue  importance  :  we  anxiously  expected  the  meteors,  and 
whenever  one  of  them  appeared  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
sky  we  followed  the  beautiful  curve  of  its  flight  with  almost 
superstitious  emotion  ;  and  when  it  was  gone  we  were  left  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  in  our  minds.  Ange  looked  out  for  them, 
and  was  always  beforehand  with  me  in  discovering  them. 

Suddenly  I  saw  him  spring  to  his  feet  and  gaze  intently 
below ;  he  said  he  had  seen  a  light ;  we  immediately  rose,  full 
of  excitement ;  there  it  was,  indeed,  far  down  on  the  glacier, 
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as    if  a   little  star  had   fallen  there,  whose  light    was  almost 
spent. 

It  moved  slowly  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  halting  and  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  disappearing  and  reappearing.  So  small  was 
it  and  so  humble  that  it  made  the  depths  seem  more  immense 
by  comparison  ;  but  the  mountain  no  longer  seemed  deserted. 

It  was  the  lantern  of  a  party  descending  to  the  hut,  and  still 
a  long  way  from  it ;  undoubtedly  these  were  our  friends  from 
the  Grand  Dru. 

Ah  !  gentle  lady  !  Still  in  such  places,  at  such  an  hour  ? 
And  what  will  her  old  nurse  say?  We  hastily  lit  our  own 
lantern  and  waved  it  above  our  heads,  but  without  shouting, 
so  that  we  might  not  seem  to  be  asking  for  help. 

The  distant  point  of  light  stood  still  ;  they  had  seen  us ! 
and  a  shout  came  up  to  us  through  the  air :  a  shout  that 
seemed  to  us  like  the  sweetest  music.  At  last  we  heard 
another  human  voice  among  those  pitiless  cliffs  i  In  the  tones 
of  that  voice  there  was  a  tender  inflection,  a  kindly  greeting, 
an  anxious  question. 

But  for  us  to  hear  it  so  plainly  it  must  have  issued  from 
a  powerful  chest,  and  I  think  that  the  voice  that  now  called 
to  us  with  a  message  of  kindness  and  goodwill  was  the  same 
which  the  night  before  had  shaken  the  planks  of  the  hut. 

They  were  asking  for  news  of  us.  We  joined  in  concert 
and  answered  all  together  with  a  single  shout,  to  which  we 
tried  to  impart  a  cheerful  note.  They  seemed  to  understand, 
for,  a  moment  after,  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  Alpine  song 
from  several  voices  in  unison ;  then  it  ceased.  The  lantern 
started  once  more  on  its  way  ;  we  extinguished  our  candle, 
and  darkness  and  silence  reigned  once  more. 

But  I  followed  long  with  my  eyes  the  light  of  the  litde  ship 
that  was  sailing  away  from  us  over  the  waves  of  the  glacier, 
until  it  disappeared  from  view ;  it  must  have  arrived  in 
harbour.  And  then  I  felt  more  than  ever  alone  and  more 
in  need  of  something  liquid,  hot  and  dainty. 
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The  cold  was  now  sharp  and  piercing ;  it  penetrated  under 
our  doublets  and  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  pockets 
without  intermission  and  without  pity.  Our  boots  were  hard 
as  iron,  and  our  feet,  encased  in  them,  seemed  like  glass  that 
the  slightest  blow  would  shiver  to  atoms. 

Our  enforced  inactivity  began  to  torment  us ;  we  became 
a  prey  to  restlessness,  to  a  longing  for  departure,  to  an  excite- 
ment that  broke  out  at  times  in  meaningless  words,  in  laughter 
or  in  sobs,  till  a  general  rebellion  took  place  :  as  if  by  common 
consent  we  leaped  to  our  feet,  lit  the  wick  of  the  lantern,  and 
stood  round  it  with  wide-open  eyes  in  adoration  of  the  flame, 
beating  our  hands  and  stamping  our  feet  on  the  granite  floor 
in  the  rhythm  of  a  dance. 

It  was  like  some  savage  rite,  but  that  tiny  light  afforded  us 
infinite  comfort.  At  length  we  returned  resignedly  once  more 
to  our  seats  against  the  rock,  with  an  appearance  of  outward 
calm  that  concealed  a  passionate  desire  for  .  .   .  the  sun ! 

Still  five  hours  to  daylight !  By  leaning  out  over  our  little 
wall  we  could  have  seen  the  lights  of  Chamonix,  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  move.  At  that  hour  in  the  little  Alpine  capital 
the  entertainments  were  coming  to  an  end,  the  cinematograph 
shows  were  closing,  and  every  one  was  returning  to  his  hotel. 
The  night  was  only  just  beginning  down  there. 

My  companions  accused  me  later  of  having  slept  all  the 
time,  but  I  think  they  were  speaking  from  envy  of  some  short 
naps  I  may  have  enjoyed,  sleeping  lightly  and  innocently  as 
any  dog. 

When  one  of  them  cried  out:  "An  avalanche,  an  avalanche!" 
I  was  as  quick  as  the  others  to  spring  to  my  feet  and  to  lift  up 
my  face.  .  .  . 

But  the  avalanche  fell  a  long  way  from  us ;  it  had  started 
from  a  place  high  up  on  the  Aiguille  Verte,  like  a  torrent 
gushing  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountain.  It  was  an 
immense  cataract  of  stones,  which,  as  they  bounded  from  gully 
to  gully,  assailed  our  ears  sharply  like  a  volley  of  musketry  ; 
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seldom  had  we  heard  such  a  commotion.  Yet  from  time  to 
time  the  noise  swelled  to  even  more  terrific  dimensions  and 
boomed  with  crashes  like  thunderbolts. 

The  enormous  stream  flowed  slowly  downwards,  striking 
sparks  of  fire  and  leaving  a  dense  trail  of  smoke,  till  it  reached 
the  glacier  and  plunged  into  its  depths. 

It  lasted  long,  came  to  rest,  and  was  renewed  with 
increasing  violence,  then  ceased  altogether.  Against  the 
tortured  side  of  the  mountain  there  hung  for  hours  and 
hours  in  the  motionless  air  a  whitish  shape,  sluggish  and 
heavy,  a  cloud  of  granite. 

Here,  too,  the  entertainment  was  over.  I  have  no  further 
recollections  of  that  night.  When  I  awoke  I  saw  that  our 
little  bedchamber  was  already  suffused  with  a  gentle  light,  and 
Ange,  standing  upright  against  the  white  sky,  was  tying  knots 
in  the  rope  and  saying  to  me  with  a  smile,   "We  are  going." 

Ah  !  how  quickly  we  packed  our  sacks,  tied  ourselves  in 
our  proper  places,  and  left  that  spot,  ungratefully  abandoning, 
without  one  backward  glance,  the  friendly  lair  which  had, 
after  all,  afforded  us  such  wonderful  dreams,  and  in  which  we 
were  destined  never  to  sleep  again. 

We  found  the  slope  precipitous  at  once.  Our  limbs  were 
numbed  with  the  cold  and  weary  with  discomfort,  and  our 
first  steps  were  awkward  and  slow ;  but  soon  we  were  con- 
tinuing our  sheer  descent  of  the  day  before  as  if  it  had  never 
been  interrupted,  and  our  ten  hours'  rest  seemed  like  a  brief 
halt.  As  the  air  grew  clearer  and  denser  we  were  able  to 
breathe  better ;  but  when  we  found  the  sunshine  at  the  col, 
where  the  difficulties  were  over,  we  felt  the  blood  flowing 
more  generously  in  our  veins,  and  we  were  intoxicated  with 
the  infinite  joy  of  life. 

The  sun's  first  rays  were  melting  little  drops  of  water  from  a 
snow  slope  hard  by,  and  we  collected  them  and  drank  greedily  : 
we  had  been  twenty-four  hours  without  water. 

Ah  !  how  delicious  it  was  to  rest  on  the  sunlit  granite,  in 
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the  warm  air,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  tower  we  had  dimbed  and 
descended,  whose  aspect  was  to  us  more  solemn  and  more 
tragic  now  that  we  had  escaped  from  it,  now  that  we  knew 
its  deceptions  and  its  wonders  ! 

We  went  down  into  the  dell  where  the  flowers  were 
growing  peacefully  and  smiling  under  the  sun's  caress, 
happy,  like  us,  to  be  alive.  We  came  once  more  to  the 
hut,   now  deserted,   but  on  the  table  was   a   little  box   and   a 

note,  whose  contents  ran  thus  :  "  Monsieur  et  Madame  V 

esperent  que  leurs  collegues  italiens  sont  en  bonne  sant6.  lis 
regrettent  d'etre  a  court  de  provisions  et  de  ne  pouvoir  offrir 
que  cette  petite  boite,  avec  leurs  amities." 

We  joyfully  opened  the  box  and  greedily  devoured  the 
delicious  fruit  it  contained ;  then  we  bounded  down  the 
moraine  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  seemed  an  easy,  con- 
venient plain  after  so  many  grim  vertical  ridges. 

But  I  did  not  understand  the  full  significance  of  our  adven- 
tures until  I  set  my  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  hotel  at  the 
Montanvert,  and  found  the  inhabitants  amazed  to  see  us  return 
safe  and  sound,  and  learnt  that  they  were  preparing  a  search 
party  for  us. 

Ah !  how  great  the  Petit  Dru  had  become !  I  could  see 
it  standing  there  at  its  post,  planted  on  the  glacier  and  cleaving 
the  clouds  like  an  iron  wedge,  but  to  me  it  seemed  fixed  for 
ever  in  my  mind,  it  seemed  to  be  alive  within  me,  quickened 
by  the  fatigue  in  my  bones,  by  the  smarting  wounds  in  my 
skin,  and  by  the  joy  that  was  in  my  heart. 

That  evening  my  friend  and  I  dined  well  and  drank 
champagne  in  honour  of  the  Dru,  to  repay  ourselves  for  the 
hardships  we  had  undergone. 

We  realized  now  that  we  had  made  a  magnificent 
expedition. 

When  I  was  alone  in  my  room  I  felt  a  tempest  of 
memories  and  thoughts  whirling  through  my  mind.  The 
crowded  visions  of  the  past  two  days  returned  to  me  in  two 
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lines,  the  one  ascending,  the  other  descending  endless 
ladders,  like  the  angels  in  Jacob's  dream. 

My  muscles  still  retained  a  sensation  of  movement  after 
their  long  climb,  and  I  retraced  in  one  long  bound  the 
upward  and  the  downward  journey.  I  could  see  again  the 
places  I  had  passed  and  the  movements  I  had  made,  and 
every  attitude  of  the  little  human  body  clinging  to  the 
mighty  peak  like  a  grape  to  the  vine  ;  I  could  hear  our 
colloquy  once  more,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  for  ever 
remember  it,  for  ever  be  able  to  describe  our  adventure  from 
the  evidence  of  my  experiences  and  the  fascination  of  my 
dreams. 

I  saw  my  narrative  all  written,  a  clever,  moving  narrative, 
full  of  fire  and  nobility  ;  a  simple  but  great  masterpiece,  like 
the  Dru.  I  had  but  to  write  it,  and  just  then  the  task 
appeared  an  easy  one ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Petit 
Dru  or  the  champagne  were  the  cause,  but  I  felt  myself 
a  poet. 

Ah !  how  good  'twould  be  to  write  it  at  once,  with 
fingers  still  stiff  from  their  long  toil  and  smarting  with  their 
wounds  from  the  crystalline  rocks,  whilst  my  cheeks  were 
still  burnt  by  the  blazing  sun,  whilst  my  pulses  still  throbbed 
and  my  heart  still  beat  with  passion !  To  write  it  with  the 
fear  of  the  recent  danger  still  before  me,  but  mingled  with 
the  joy  of  deliverance  and  the  triumph  of  victory ! — with 
eyes  still  dazzled  and  brain  still  reeling! 

And  so,  lying  on  my  soft  bed  and  holding  my  faithful 
notebook  in  my  hands,  and  almost  delirious  with  fatigue, 
I   wrote  my  impressions.  .  .   . 

But  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  saw  that  the  book 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  I  picked  it  up,  being  anxious  to 
see  what  I  had  written  in  the  evening-.  Alas !  there  was 
nothing  but  a  few  illegible  signs.  I  had  only  dreamt  the 
masterpiece  ! 

But    if    any    man    wishes    to    read    the    poem    I    did    not 
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write,  let  him  climb  the  Petit  Dru  and  spend  a  night  on 
the  ledge  where  we  slept.  There,  unspoilt,  he  will  find  for 
himself  the  happiness  we  enjoyed,  the  illusions  that  came 
to  us,  and,  like  me,  he  will  fancy  that  he  has  lived  a  whole 
life  between  dawn  and  sunset. 

To  him  will  be  revealed  up  there  the  mystery  of  the 
beauty  that  the  camera  cannot  reproduce,  and  that  my  mind 
was  unable  to  portray. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  AIGUILLE  VERTE 

Two  days  later,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  we  stood  triumphant 
on  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  which  we  had  over- 
come with  great  rapidity. 

This  was  the  reward  for  our  exertions  on  the  Petit 
Dru,  a  reward  abundant  and  generous,  such  as  the  magni- 
ficent goddess  of  the  Alps  is  wont  to  give  out  of  her  varied 
and  inexhaustible  treasury. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  repay  us  for  her  rough 
treatment  the  other  day,  to  weaken  our  recollection  of  her 
coyness,  and  to  dismiss  us  in  happy  mood,  so  that  we  might 
return  to  her  ao^ain. 

Two  days  before,  we  had  climbed  with  our  faces  ever 
bent  towards  the  cliff,  scrutinizing  the  smallest  crack  ; 
but  to-day  our  feet  were  on  easy  snow,  our  heads  were 
held  freely  aloft,  and  our  glances  swept  the  infinite  horizon  ; 
instead  of  seeking  long  and  painfully  for  our  route,  in  ever- 
present,  unremitting  doubt,  we  had  before  us  a  clear,  broad 
track  on  the  huge  arete  of  rock  and  snow — the  arete  known 
as  "  du  Moine."  Instead  of  a  bivouac  we  had  a  comfortable 
night  in  a  fine  hut  situated  ,in  the  grandest  position  in  the 
world,  near  the  Jardin  du  Mont  Blanc,  an  Alpine  botanical 
garden  where  wonderful  flowers  bloom  unaided  amongst  the 
warm  rocks  amid  the  eternal  ice. 

Instead  of  a  bare  sky-piercing  peak,  here  was  a  solid  mass 
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squatting  on  the  earth,  Hke  a  majestic  dome  near  its  slender, 
pointed  belfry.  Instead  of  a  party  of  athletes  climbing  rocks, 
I  saw  the  exponents  of  a  peaceful  school  proceeding  in  good 
order ;  I  heard  a  sacred  hymn,  and  not,  as  before,  the 
strains  of  warlike  music.  After  a  rock-climb  in  the  modern 
style,  this  was  an  expedition  of  the  classic  kind,  beloved  of 
mountaineers  of  the  good  old  days. 

That  day  and  that  mountain  have  left  in  me  a  memory 
of  perfect  peace,  such  as  might  be  given  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  gigantic  monument  whose  simple  outline 
and  mighty  shape  unconsciously  contribute  to  create  the 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

I  found  here  a  new  example  of  the  peaceful  beauty  that 
belongs  to  the  greatest  peaks,  and  the  enjoyment  it  afforded 
me  seemed  to  have  gained  in  serenity  and  in  dignity. 

My  mind,  weary  of  the  ceaseless  secret  conflict  between 
its  pride  and  its  weakness  that  is  inevitable  during  the  grim 
struggle  against  unending  difficulties,  now  opened  out  to 
receive  wider  impressions  and  clearer  visions. 

Lawful  and  reasonable  climbs  such  as  these  delighted 
the  great  pioneers,  who  were  wiser  than  we,  and  who 
taught  us  how  the  Alps  should  be  loved  ;  they  delighted  me 
also,  and  were  able,  for  many  years,  to  quench  my  thirst 
for  adventure,  and  in  my  heart  I  feel  that  the  spring  is  not 
exhausted,  and  that  when  my  day  of  "  steep  ice  and  pre- 
cipitous rock"  is  past,  I  shall  find  the  pure,  rich  stream 
again  on  the  gentler  domes  of  the  Alps.  This  is  a  secret 
desire  of  mine,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  fulfilled  as  late  as 
possible. 

I  think  that  it  was  the  comparison  with  our  recent  ascent 
of  the  Dru  which  made  the  Moine  arete  appear  easier 
and  safer  to  us  than~  it  was  in  reality ;  our  victory  over 
exceptional  difficulties  inspired  us  with  an  unwonted  con- 
fidence ;  even  the  dangers  of  our  route  were  masked  by 
the    easy   appearance    of    the    gigantic    rocks,    and    the    soft, 
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ill-consolidated  snow  was  so  white  and  pure  and  innocent 
that  we  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  that  the  beautiful 
glittering  dome  might  fall  under  our  weight  as  we  stood 
upon  its  summit  at  a  height  of  4,000  metres  enjoying  a 
most  magnificent  view.  Nor  was  our  complacency  disturbed 
even  by  a  threatening  storm  which  had  gathered  about  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  and  was  now  racing  towards  us,  a 
terrible  tempest  which  was  to  last  three  days,  but  which 
we  evaded  by  a  splendid  rush  from  the  summit  to  the 
Couvercle  hut. 

We  had  ascended  and  descended  the  whole  long  arete, 
1,500  metres  up  and  down,  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

But  I  cannot  think  of  that  day  without  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  two  encounters  on  the  expedition,  which  in  con- 
junction seem  to  me  to  point  an  impressive  moral  that 
may  well  serve  as  a  lesson   to  all  who  venture   to   the  Alps. 

The  first  meeting  was  at  the  Couvercle  hut,  on  the 
evening  preceding  our  ascent. 

We  had  lingered  long  on  the  threshold,  to  contemplate 
a  magnificent  sunset  on  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  which  stood 
opposite  to  us  in  all  their  majesty.  In  the  silence  of  the 
evening  we  fancied  we  heard  high  up  towards  the  Verte 
the  sound  of  an  axe  striking  against  the  rock,  and  of  a 
fall  of  stones. 

W^e  listened  intently,  but  we  heard  and  thought  no 
more  of  the  incident,  but  re-entered  the  hut.  When  we 
had  lain  for  about  three  hours  on  the  boards,  and  were 
thinking  of  departure,  I  saw,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
the  door  suddenly  open,  and  two  shadows,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  lantern,  enter  the  dark  hut. 

Sitting  up  on  the  couch,  I  saw  that  they  were  climbers, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  swollen  faces  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
it  was  clear  to  me  that  they  were  very  young. 

They  looked  about  them  like  men  in  a  dream,  barely 
replying  to  our  greeting,  perhaps  because  they  were  annoyed 
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at  finding  the  hut  occupied.  They  sat  down  at  the  table, 
opposite  one  another,  in  silence,  holding  their  heads  in 
their  hands,  with  their  eyes  fixed  as  if  they  were  gazing 
at  something  far  away. 

Grief  was  stamped  on  their  features  ;  one  could  read  on 
them  a  stupor  like  that  which  follows  a  great  misfortune. 
They  were  exhausted,  and  could  not  sleep  ;  hungry,  and 
did  not  touch  their  food  ;  they  remained  thus,  motionless, 
for  more  than  an  hour  without  exchanofingf  a  word. 

I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  drama  that 
was  being  played  so  near  to  me,  nor  did  I  dare  ask  to 
be  admitted  into  the  secret ;  I  felt  that  they  must  have 
been  worsted  by  the  mountain,  and  all  my  sympathy  went 
out  to  them,  for  I   have  drunk  of  the  same  bitter  cup. 

Midnight  was  past  and  the  time  for  departure  had 
arrived  ;  I  determined  to  address  a  word  of  farewell  to  these 
youths.  Then  they  opened  their  hearts  to  me  :  they  told 
me  in  quick,  broken  phrases,  both  together,  that  they  had 
attempted  the  "Arete  du  Moine,"  had  found  it  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  had  perhaps  missed  their  way ;  they  had  climbed 
for  half  a  night  and  a  whole  day  to  reach  a  point  which 
they  thought  was  close  to  the  summit,  but  night  had 
overtaken  them  and  obliged  them  to  turn  back.  They 
related  these  things  as  if  they  were  confessing  an  act  of 
cowardice,  but  they  laid  stress  on  the  dangers  of  the 
mountain,  and  warned  us  to  be  careful  .  .  .  and  I  think 
that  in  their  hearts  they  wished  to  return  and  ascend  it 
with  us. 

I  asked  them  whether  they  lacked  provisions  or  aught 
else  ;  they  answered  that  they  did  not ;  but  they  begged 
me,  if  I  should  succeed  in  going  so  far,  to  remember  them 
and  to  look  at  the  spot  where  their  steps  ended. 

I  promised,  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

I  did  subsequently  fulfil  their  request.  When  I  saw 
their   footprints   cease   on    the   endless    ridge,   and    the   white 
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sheet  of  snow  all  trampled  round  about,  I  knew  that  in  that 
place  the  two  youths  had  experienced  one  of  those  mental 
struggles  which  make  a  man  and  create  the  mountaineer. 

The  point  they  had  reached  was  a  long  way  from  the 
summit,  perhaps  three  or  four  hours'  climb  at  their  slow 
rate  of  progress  ;  disaster  would  have  followed  if  they  had 
ventured  any  farther  ;  but  they  had  had  the  strength  of  mind 
to  turn  back,  as  well  as  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt. 
And  this  is  right ! 

On  that  day  the  mountain  was  too  strong  for  them  ; 
but  they  will  come  back  again  with  increased  skill,  and  will 
prevail,  and  their  victory  will  seem  all  the  sweeter  for  the 
memory  of  their  defeat. 

The  second  encounter  was  within  sight  of  the  summit. 
We  saw  above  us  a  small  party  sitting  still,  and  sprung 
I  knew  not  whence.  When  we  came  up  to  them,  I 
recognized  an  Englishman,  who  was  staying  at  the  Montan- 
vert,  and  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of 
those  calm,  audacious,  invulnerable  climbers,  of  Mummery's 
school,  who  force  their  way  up  inaccessible  places  under  a 
hail  of  stones,  and  come  out  smiling  and  untouched :  a 
great  and  fortunate  seeker  after  the  most  perpendicular 
new  routes  in  the  Alps.  He  had  with  him  two  Oberland 
guides,  with  fair  beards  and  blue  eyes,  pictures  of  strength 
and  self-possession,  the  very  sight  of  whom  assures  a  man 
that  his  life  is  safe  and  his  success  certain ;  all  three  were 
smoking  peacefully.  On  my  asking  him  which  way  he  had 
come,  the  Englishman  pointed  to  the  dark  precipice  towards 
the  Charpoua  Glacier  :  a  desperate  ascent  by  a  perpendicular 
chimney  with  rotten  sides,  which  had  only  once  been  done 
by  another  before  him  :  by  Mummery  himself.  It  was 
more  or  less  the  route  of  the  nocturnal  avalanche  we  had 
seen  from  our  bivouac. 

As  we  saw  it  from  above  it  seemed  quite  impossible. 

To  my  inquiry  whether  he  had  found  it  very  difficult,  he 
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answered  laconically  "  Not  very,"  and  smiled.  That  was  his 
way  of  showing  enthusiasm. 

A  few  instants  later,  on  reaching  the  summit,  I  turned 
round,  and  they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  they  had  disap- 
peared as  they  came,  and  I  never  knew  by  what  route. 

There  was  such  a  contrast  between  that  calm,  self-confident 
victor,  as  I  saw  him  on  the  summit,  and  the  two  beaten  men 
in  the  hut,  that  to-day  I  look  upon  those  meetings  as  symbols, 
comprising  between  two  extremes  the  whole  intimate  history 
of  our  Alpine  struggles.  Nor  does  the  sorrow  of  the  van- 
quished seem  to  me  less  profitable  or  less  noble  than  the 
triumphant  calm  of  the  victor. 

But  I  think  that  in  Alpine  expeditions,  be  they  easy  or 
difficult,  old  style  or  new,  with  or  without  guides,  the  moral 
of  the  tale  is  always  the  same,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us 
by  an  able  Chamonix  guide  who  joined  us  on  that  happy  day; 
as  he  took  leave  of  us  he  confided  to  our  guides  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  other  "  Messieurs  "  climb  so  carefully. 

This  verdict  constitutes  the  highest  praise  that  a  wise 
climber  can  desire. 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE  VAJOLET  TOWERS 

(1910) 

I  WAS  climbing  up  the  steep  face  of  a  mountain  hitherto 
unknown  to  me,  alone  with  a  friend,  who  was  bound  to  me 
by  the  faithful  Alpine  rope.  The  usual  weapon,  the  axe, 
was  not  in  our  hands  ;  on  our  feet,  instead  of  iron-shod  boots, 
we  wore  light  canvas  shoes  with  soles  of  twisted  rope  ;  our 
heavy  mountain  jackets  had  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  ; 
we  climbed  in  our  short  knitted  doublets,  in  light  order,  and 
free  from  hindering  baggage,  towards  a  summit  that  we  could 
not  see  for  the  steepness  of  the  slope. 

I,  as  a  veteran  climber,  was  leading.  My  companion  had 
granted  me  the  guide's  place  to  try  me  ;  I  knew  it  was  so, 
and  I  secretly  called  upon  my  muscles  to  show  the  energy,  and 
my  nerves  the  steadiness,  of  bygone  years,  so  that  I  might 
prove  my  valour  in  the  sight  of  him  who  was  following  me  with 
attentive  gaze  and  with  the  rope  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand. 

I    wished    him    to   see   that    I    had    not  forgotten    the   art 

which  used  to  delight  my  youth.      And   my  whole  soul   was 

concentrated   in   the  effort ;    I    felt   my  old    instincts    and  my 

old  experience  awaking  in    me  once   more  and  aiding  me  in 

a   hundred    unexpected   ways.      But    the    rock  I   was  grasping 

differed    from    any    other    that    my    hands    had    ever    touched 

in    the   Alps.     It  was   a   spongy  mass,   like  lava,   but  a  lava 

that  was  white  and  dazzling   in    the    sunshine  ;   round,  full  of 
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small  holes,  soft,  yet  sharp  and  solid ;  my  fingers  found  their 
way  into  it,  and  it  gave  them  good  hold,  and  the  flexible 
rope  soles  adhered  well  to  the  footholds  when  they  found 
them,  and  gripped  the  smallest  granite  knobs ;  the  foot  adapted 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  rock  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had 
been  naked  ;  it  felt  the  solidity  of  the  base  which  supported 
it,  and,  freed  from  all  grounds  for  fear,  it  stepped  confidently 
on  imperceptible  ledges  that  overhung  perpendicular  cliffs.  It 
was  a  new  experience  for  me,  for  this  was  the  first  time 
I  had  worn  the  magic  shoes  ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  lend 
an  ideal  elasticity  to  the  gait,  an  ideal  lightness  to  the  body  ; 
and  the  fear  that  had  at  first  been  instilled  into  me  by  the 
precipitous  aspect  of  the  wall  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  an  ecstasy  of  climbing,  as  if  wings  were  growing 
out  of  my  feet.     Thus  in  happy  mood  did  I  reach  the  summit. 

I  halted  panting,  delighted  to  have  conquered  the  great 
wall ;  and,  whilst  I  looked  round  at  the  unknown  view, 
I  felt  a  hand  laid  affectionately  on  my  shoulder  ;  it  was  my 
friend's  ;  he  meant  to  tell  me  that  he  had  weighed  me  in 
the  balance  and  found  me  worthy  to  follow  him. 

Such  a  gesture  from  a  young  climber  means  much  to 
the  veteran!  It  dissolves  the  heaviness  born  of  slothful  years 
spent  far  from  the  Alps. 

All  at  once  I  felt  that  my  span  of  life  was  lengthened, 
that  I  had  grown  richer  in  ambition,  and  through  the 
reopened  gates  of  hope  I  caught  sight  of  fresh  goals.  A 
dream  that  I  had  dreamt  more  than  once  was  about  to 
come  true. 

I  had  long  wished,  before  my  Alpine  career  should  come 
to  a  close,  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  peaks  of 
the  Trentino,  those  fair  eastern  sisters  of  the  great  Graians 
and  Pennines  that  I  knew  so  well,  rivalling  them  in  beauty, 
differing  from  them  in  character  and  in  aspect;  but  none  the 
less  forming  part  of  the  same  great  family,  that  of  the  tutelary 
mountains  of  our  earth. 
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I  loved  them  as  a  distant  land,  and  I  felt  that  to  visit 
them  was  a  sacred  duty  for  an  Italian,  and  to  ascend  them 
a  deed  worthy  of  a  mountaineer.  I  yearned  to  pit  myself 
against  some  of  the  famous  difficulties,  to  compare  their  charm 
and  their  defences  with  those  of  the  high  granite  peaks  and 
vast  glaciers  of  the  ranges  I  call  my  own. 

I  had  said  as  much,  rather  doubtfully,  to  Ugo  De  Amicis, 
who  had  attempted  unknown  routes  and  laid  hands  on  every 
stone  in  those  dangerous  steeples  ;  and  I  asked  to  undergo 
three  tests  :  a  face,  a  chimney,  and  a  tower,  modestly  adding: 
'*  The  hardest  that  there  are." 

He  consented. 

I  was  now  about  to  te  initiated,  and  was  gazing,  full  of 
emotion,  at  the  unknown  Alpine  world  before  me,  from  the 
top  of  the  Catinaccio,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  Val 
di  Fassa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Dolomites. 

How  different  it  all  was  from  my  own  familiar  Alps ! 
My  first  impression  was  that  I  stood  at  a  very  great  height; 
I  was  no  higher  than  3,000  metres,  and  yet  my  glances  swept 
all  round  in  an  uninterrupted  circle,  under  a  dome  of  sky  as 
round  and  as  vast  as  any  that  covers  a  boundless  plain  ;  but 
under  that  immense  dome  the  mountains  were  dwarfed  ;  the 
peaks  became  slight  undulations  in  the  ground,  the  valleys 
tiny  wrinkles,  as  in  a  topographical  relief  map.  At  that  time 
certain  mists  were  rising  from  below,  and  they  made  the 
contrast  more  evident,  because  those  light  clouds  seemed  to 
depress  the  peaks  and  make  them  appear  much  smaller  than 
they  were- 

I  reminded  myself  that  my  eye,  accustomed  to  other  views, 
was  deceived  :  these  were  not  peaks  to  rival  the  vastness  of 
the  sky  in  size  and  height,  to  rise  up  arrogantly  against  the 
horizon  and  to  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing  aught  beyond  them. 

They  were  not,  like  the  Alps  I  knew,  great  blue  waves 
covered  with  white  foam,  rising  and  falling  with  a  slow  and 
solemn   rhythm,  but  a  choppy  sea,   broken  up  into  little  grey 
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waves  that  were  rough  as  those  of  the  Adriatic  when  it  is 
lashed  by  the  evil  Bora  wind.  We  had  not  here  the  long 
ocean  swell  of  the  Piedmontese  mountains,  but  short,  inter- 
mittent, throbbing  waves. 

Here  was  no  perspective  of  lofty  masses  rising  above 
the  passes  in  long  regular  lines,  like  walls  on  the  sides  of  a 
monumental  road ;  here  were  no  broad  symmetrical  furrows 
running  parallel  down  to  the  greatest  valley,  and  sharply  dividing 
the  mountain  groups  and  marking  the  direction  of  the  water- 
courses ;  but  a  labyrinth  of  tortuous  passages,  with  dark 
defiles  and  unexpected  openings  ;  a  jum.ble  of  rocks,  of  huge 
masses  and  little  hillocks  thrown  here  and  there  at  haphazard, 
of  great  plateaux  and  short  valleys,  of  towering  crags  and 
pits  sunk  deep  in  the  earth. 

Nature  has  here  given  free  rein  to  all  her  maddest  fancies 
and  all  her  most  capricious  freaks.  One  mountain  only,  a 
symmetrical  pyramid,  classic  in  shape,  rising  harmoniously 
from  a  broad  base  and  tapering  to  its  sharp  summit,  stands 
out  apart  from  this  populace  of  peaks. 

Time  has  carved  so  intricate  and  close  a  network  of 
wrinkles  on  the  broad  face  of  Dolomite  limestone  which  forms 
the  outer  eastern  limit  of  the  Alps,  as  to  make  evident  in 
a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  the  extreme  old  age  of  our 
little  world. 

The  soft,  friable  mass  has  been  disintegrated,  cleft, 
weathered  and  worn  away  by  the  slow  action  of  the  rains 
and  the  frost,  the  sun  and  the  air,  till  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
were  left  of  the  primeval  mountain  but  its  elementary, 
indestructible  parts.  In  this  place  the  earth  shows  its  mighty 
backbone  bare  and  fleshless. 

The  work  of  destruction  has  given  such  astonishing  forms 
and  such  strange  ornamentation  to  the  mountains  as  to  suggest 
the  conscious  labour  of  some  forgotten  race  of  rebellious  Titans: 
behold  huge  walls  pierced  from  top  to  bottom  with  vertical 
tunnels ;   square,  solid  bastions  supporting   immense    terraces ; 
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gigantic  steps  descending  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  Hke  stairs  leading  down  from  an  acropolis  ;  broad 
galleries  running  along  the  glacis  of  an  enormous  fortress; 
faQades  of  palaces  adorned  with  a  regular  and  most  beautiful 
border  of  parallel  bands ;  slanting  roofs  with  flutings  in  relief, 
recalling  the  strange  domes  of  outlandish  temples;  gloomy- 
masses,  round  and  massive  as  the  keep  of  a  feudal  castle,  with 
impenetrable  walls  and  oblique  threatening  loopholes  ;  pointed 
Gothic  pinnacles  raising  their  heads  into  the  air  in  pious 
aspiration,  and  so  slender  that  it  seems  as  if  they  must 
tremble  under  the  blasts  of  the  wind  and  be  shattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  thunderbolts. 

Dismantled  citadels,  ruined  battlements,  crumbled  minarets, 
broken  stems  of  obelisks,  worn  profiles  of  sphinxes,  solitary 
trunks  of  gigantic  pillars  ten  times  higher  than  those  of  Thebes, 
still  bearing  their  capitals  of  lotus-leaves,  the  only  remains  of 
the  great  ruined  temple. 

From  the  fantastic  towers  of  the  Brenta  group,  beloved  of 
my  Trentine  friends,  to  the  huge  mass  of  the  Sasso  Lungo 
which  looks  on  the  Upper  Adige,  the  whole  is  an  architec- 
ture of  dreamland. 

In  some  places  the  face  of  a  mountain  has  been  completely 
worn  away,  and  a  chasm  has  opened  out,  to  be  gradually 
refilled  by  rocks  and  debris,  and  re-covered  by  sand  and 
scanty  herbage  ;  in  others  a  mountain  appears  to  be  cleft  right 
in  half  from  summit  to  base,  as  by  the  stroke  of  some 
enormous  knife  ;  and  at  the  giant's  feet  long,  sad-looking 
streams  of  whitish  dust  fiow  from  the  great  wounds. 

Behold  a  cloister  of  blackened  rocks  surrounding  a  bottom- 
less pit  like  an  extinct  crater  ;  or  a  bare,  smooth  crag  that 
has  torn  up  the  peaceful  soil  of  a  grassy  knoll  after  leaping 
suddenly  through  the  air  with  the  speed  of  a  tongue  of  fiame. 
The  whole  valley  is  barred  at  a  certain  point  by  an  enormous 
precipice,  an  endless  wall  that  seems  to  shut  in  the  whole 
universe,    but    in    the    wall    is   a   great   window,   and    through 
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the  gap  a  fair  prospect  of  sky  and  valley,  of  rivers  and 
forests. 

Staircases  lead  downwards,  offering  their  dizzy  ledges  to 
the  foot  like  Dante's  circles  in  the  pit  of  hell,  or  green  valleys 
open  out,  surrounded  by  walls  on  every  side,  shut  off  from 
the  world,  each  one  a  tiny  paradise  of  peace. 

The  rock  that  bears  all  these  strange  shapes  is  as  varied 
as  they  in  its  outward  appearance,  now  compact,  smooth  and 
polished,  as  if  a  waterfall  had  cleansed  and  scoured  it  for 
centuries ;  anon  knotted  like  the  bark  of  an  ancient  tree,  or 
encrusted  with  coral  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  riddled 
with  holes,  twisted  and  contracted  like  a  heap  of  burnt  debris ; 
here  it  was  like  a  stream  of  coagulated  mud,  there  like  a 
slab  of  marble. 

The  slender  peaks,  standing  in  serried  ranks,  cast  sharply 
defined,  crude,  flat  shadows  when  the  searching  light  of  the  sun 
is  upon  them,  and  they  reveal  hidden  gullies  and  unsuspected 
precipices ;  and  every  dome,  every  crag,  is  suffused  with  a 
uniform  grey  or  tawny  all-pervading  light,  that  is  only  relieved 
by  the  glistening  white  of  the  streams  of  debris  or  the  gloom  of 
the  deep,  damp  clefts. 

In  the  quiet  hours  the  scenery  is  as  devoid  of  colour  and  of 
sound  as  a  planet  where  all  life  is  spent ;  the  scantiness  of  the 
water,  unfed  by  huge  glaciers  or  eternal  snow,  fills  those  lofty 
chimneys  with  silence.  But  how  quick  is  the  change  when 
the  sunlight  comes  ! 

How  fair  and  silvery  do  the  mists  become,  when  a  filmy 
veil  encircles  the  feet  of  the  slender  towers,  alternately  hiding 
and  revealing  their  beautiful  evanescent  forms  !  How  suddenly 
the  scene  changes  when  the  clouds,  longing  for  the  sun,  rise  up 
through  the  pure  moHiing  air  from  the  valleys,  and  extend 
peacefully  from  mountain  to  mountain,  lapping  the  hillsides  and 
lingering  in  peaceful  recesses,  while  little  islands  of  rose  float 
dreamily  on  the  silver  waves. 

But  how  solemn  and  grave   it  is   when  the  storm    clouds 
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thicken  round  the  great  summits  and  whirl  about  the  crags  ! 
Then  all  springs  into  wondrous  life  :  the  rocks  seem  to  run 
before  the  storm,  to  rise  up  and  fight  like  monsters,  rampant, 
leaping  and  arching  their  backs,  striking  against  one  another 
and  falling,  recovering  themselves,  and,  though  crushed  and 
wounded,  still  holding  their  threatening  brows  aloft  and 
stretching  out  to  heaven  their  mutilated  claws,  their  broken 
talons. 

But  it  is  the  sunset  hour  which  reveals  the  greatest  charm 
of  all,  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  Alps  :  the  marvel  which 
Titian  saw  repeated  every  evening  before  his  eyes  on  the  peaks 
of  his  native  Cadore,  and  which  may  have  given  him  the  secret 
of  some  of  his  wonderful  colourings  ;  the  scenic  effect  which  this 
unique  theatre  of  the  Dolomite  peaks  offers  to  its  admirers,  the 
most  solemn  function  which  this  temple  celebrates  for  its 
worshippers. 

As  soon  as  the  last  rays  touch  the  summits,  which  but  an 
instant  before  were  wan  and  dumb,  they  suddenly  blaze  with 
splendour  against  the  clear  background  of  the  sky  and  sing  a 
sublime  hymn  to  the  sun.  The  grey  walls  clothe  themselves 
with  a  coating  of  fine  gold  that  glitters  like  a  mosaic  ;  the  pale 
streams  of  debris  are  transformed  into  a  golden  dust ;  the  black 
gullies  are  filled  with  deep  blue  shadows,  transparent  and  liquid 
as  a  brushful  of  watercolour  laid  on  by  a  skilful  hand  between 
the  bands  of  gilding. 

It  is  a  clear  harmony  of  gold  and  azure  colouring,  so  perfect 
that  it  fills  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  joy  unspeakable.  These 
colourless  rocks  have,  like  the  clouds  and  the  waters,  the 
wonderful  power  of  attracting,  reflecting  and  intensifying  the 
colours  of  the  sky,  of  bringing  down  to  men  on  earth  the 
glorious  visions  of  the  lights  that  shine  afar. 

But  in  a  few  short  moments  the  vibrations  increase  to 
violent  waves  :  an  invincible  flame  rises  up  along  the  walls,  the 
pillars  and  the  towers ;  it  licks  them,  penetrates  and  lights 
them  up  ;  the  rock  burns,  glows,  throws  out  showers  of  sparks 
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like  a  heap  of  molten,  distorted,  dazzling  metal.  The  harmony 
is  suddenly  broken  as  if  by  a  great  sound  from  on  high. 

The  mountains  are  aglow  with  their  own  light.  The  scene 
is  one  of  fantastic  splendour,  a  burst  of  magnificence  which 
compels  cries  of  wonder,  bows  the  pride  of  man,  and  bends  his 
head  to  unwonted  acts  of  adoration  and  prayer. 

Then  comes  the  final  blaze,  threatening  utterly  to  destroy 
the  vast  ruins  and  leave  no  trace  of  them ;  but  at  the  supreme 
moment  the  wondrous  forms  of  the  ancient  towers,  palaces,  and 
temples  reappear  as  if  by  magic  in  all  their  former  splendour, 
integrity  and  strength  ;  the  dead  castles  come  to  life  again,  the 
battlements  are  crowned  with  shining  breastplates  and  sparkle 
with  lances  and  swords ;  the  blind  loopholes  are  endowed 
with  sight,  and  the  deep  caves  reveal  their  treasures.  Amid 
the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  and  the  blood-red  glare  of 
the  final  hour  one  seems  to  hear  the  shock  of  arms,  the 
shouts  of  combatants,  the  call  of  trumpets,  the  peal  of  bells,  and 
hymns  of  praise  proclaiming  the  ancient  virtues  and  the  eternal 
beauty  of  this  earth.  It  is  a  heroic  hour  ;  I  fancied  I  was 
witnessing  the  tragic  end  of  a  noble  line  overwhelmed 
by  Fate. 

But  the  power  of  words  is  here  quite  inadequate,  and 
the  art  of  the  photographer  gives  but  a  pale  reflection  of 
the  wondrous  vision. 

The  conflagration  on  the  heights  is  spent ;  the  rocks  fade 
gradually  into  a  dull  violet  hue,  which  slowly  pales  like  a  metal 
that  is  cooling  in  the  freshness  of  the  evening  ;  then  the  peaks 
are  merged  in  the  sky  and  disappear  in  the  shades  of  the  night. 

My  whole  being  was  shaken  by  the  potency  of  the  visions 
I  had  seen,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  sense  of  grief,  as  at  the  loss 
of  some  cherished  hope,  and  my  love  for  the  beautiful  towers 
grew  stronger  when  they  were  taken  from  me. 

My  heart  was  wrung  with  a  longing  as  for  beloved  objects 
lost  for  ever  .  .  .  but  on  the  morrow,  when  first  the  light 
returned,  when  the  rosy  dawn  caressed  the  wrinkled  summits, 
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it  seemed  to  me  as   if  the  kiss  of  hopeful   youth  were  being 
imprinted  upon  the  sad,  austere  brow  of  the  ancient  mountain. 

The  Three  Sisters. 

At  the  very  first  steps  I  took  within  this  group  of 
mountains,  when  I  entered  it  from  Botzen  by  the  picturesque, 
green-carpeted  valley  of  Saint  Nicholas,  I  became  aware  of 
the  excessive  tendency  of  the  rocks  to  rise  in  vertical  lines. 

It  seemed  that  everything,  like  me,  was  in  a  hurry  to  climb 
upwards  :  the  defiles  through  which  the  road  passed,  the 
mountains  that  blocked  the  background,  the  serried  rows  of 
pines  that  covered  their  slopes,  all  represented  a  fierce, 
unceasing  onslaught  of  straight  lines  and  sharp  points  against 
the  heavens,  and  there  was  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
forests  and  the  rocks,  almost  as  if  the  trees  acquired  the  shape 
of  the  earth  from  the  humours  they  sucked  from  its  bosom. 

Higher  up  I  found  an  intermediate  region  where  peace 
reigned  ;  there  I  saw  bright  open  hillocks,  meadows  studded 
with  bright  homesteads,  with  little  white  steeples,  with  romantic 
tarns  and  sumptuous  hotels,  all  the  luxuries  of  civilization  and 
of  Nature  at  a  height  of  1,600  metres,  and  the  contrast  made  me 
think  the  scene  too  beautiful,  with  a  conventional  beauty,  like 
improbable  landscapes  painted  in  blue  on  the  panels  of  ancient 
altars  as  a  background  to  Madonnas  and  saints.  But  this  was 
merely  a  deception  practised  upon  me  by  Nature,  a  short  respite 
in  the  ascent  of  the  grim  vertical  lines,  which  suddenly 
reappeared,  a  very  little  farther  on  :  they  perforated  the  backs 
of  the  hills  and  forced  their  way  through  the  grasses  ;  they  rose 
up  behind  the  network  of  the  forests,  piercing  the  sky,  arid  and 
bare,  the  squalor  of  the  rocks  forming  a  brutal  contrast  with  the 
luxuriant  shade  of  the  trees.  On  these  higher  pinnacles  no 
blade  of  grass  will  grow  ;  the  only  plant  that  clings  to  them 
is  human  pride. 

Hidden  away  amongst  those  slender  needles  were  the 
summits  to  which  my  ambition  aspired,  and  now  that   I   had 
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reached  their  base  in  the  desolate  valley  of  Vajolet,  they  were 
so  near  to  me  that  I  fancied  I  could  almost  touch  them.  I 
asked  myself  whether  these  were  indeed  the  peaks  my  friend 
had  promised  me,  the  rocks  of  which  I  had  so  long  dreamed, 
the  climbs  I  had  so  often  done  in  fancy  and  in  fear  by  day  and 
by  night.  Where  did  the  famous  Vajolet  Towers  lurk,  the 
three  sisters,  each  of  whom  bears  the  name  of  the  hero  who 
conquered  her  ? 

"  Are  they  beautiful  ?  "  I  doubtfully  asked  myself  in  secret, 
and  looked  about  me  with  desperate  glances,  like  a  man  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  My  friend  was  by  my  side,  and  gazing  at  me 
to  gather  the  first  sign  of  emotion  on  my  face  ;  perhaps  he 
feared  too  quick  a  response,  in  his  jealousy  for  the  reputation 
of  those  peaks  that  he  knew  and  loved  so  well.  But  I 
was  silent. 

Strange  they  were,  these  skeletons  of  mountains,  fantastic, 
grotesque,  yea,  terrible  ;  but  mean  and  evil. 

No !  they  were  not  serene  and  grand,  like  my  own  moun- 
tains ;  they  were  savage,  fierce,  terrible,  almost  pathetic  in  the 
ruin  that  time  had  made  of  their  component  parts.  I  was 
stricken  with  amazement.  I  have  seen  precipices  enough 
in  my  life,  and  much  higher  ones  than  these,  but  none  so 
fascinating. 

And  little  by  little  I  was  invaded  by  a  kind  of  new, 
mysterious,  and  subtle  poetry,  like  a  narcotic  poison,  at  once 
painful  and  voluptuous  :  the  speechless  poetry  of  mountain 
dizziness. 

It  was  those  strange  ascending  and  descending  lines, 
hovering  over  my  head,  that  gave  it  birth.  It  was  not  the 
dizziness  that  assails  a  man  who  for  the  first  time  looks  over 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  which  makes  him  withdraw  his 
foot  and  cling  trembling  to  the  rock,  while  he  closes  his  eyes 
and  holds  his  breath,  and  feels  overcome  with  repugnance  and 
with  weakness.  That  which  attacked  me  was  the  dizziness 
that  climbs  upwards,  that  does  not  repel  but  attracts,  does  not 
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touch  the  senses  but  braces  the  intellect ;  it  fascinates  and 
terrifies,  yet  mingles  with  the  fear  an  enthusiasm  which  carries 
the  fancy  away,  makes  it  fly  up  the  ridges,  leap  over  the 
valleys,  slide  amongst  the  gullies  :  and  fancy  follows  terror- 
stricken,  like  a  climber  who  sees  his  guide  suddenly  gone  mad. 

I  felt  my  feet  rooted  to  the  soil  and  my  spirit  wandering 
without  rest  in  the  heights ;  stretched  on  my  couch  in  the  hut, 
separated  by  a  wall  from  the  vision,  I  could  see  it  the  more 
clearly,  the  more  persistently ;  in  my  breast  there  grew  an 
unbearable  anxiety  and  impatience  to  rush  up  thither,  to  touch, 
to  set  foot  upon  those  places,  which  I  had  desired  and  feared, 
to  reach  at  all  costs  that  threatening  yet  attractive  summit. 

I  had  already  experienced  something  of  the  kind  at  home, 
while  looking  at  some  instantaneous  photographs  of  climbers  in 
the  Dolomites,  taken  in  places  typical  of  that  range,  and 
depicting  the  legs  stretched  wide  apart  from  wall  to  wall  ; 
perpendicular  descents  on  ropes  swinging  in  the  air ;  unsafe 
traverses  of  dizzy  faces,  where  the  foot  was  entrusted  to 
a  ledge  a  few  millimetres  wide  ;  dark,  narrow  passages  con- 
structed like  the  cowl  of  a  chimney,  in  which  the  body's  only 
support  was  derived  from  the  pressure  of  its  limbs  ;  smooth 
walls  to  which  the  climber  clung  by  the  friction  of  breast 
and  forehead,  and  up  which  he  struggled  with  the  help  of  his 
nails — places  fit  not  for  chamois  but  for  lizards  ;  desperate 
situations  from  which  no  way  of  escape  was  visible. 

They  were  the  kind  of  unlawful  photograph  which  the 
mountaineer  is  careful  to  hide  from  his  mother's  eyes,  if  he 
loves  her,  and  from  his  friends,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  told 
again  and  again  that  he  is  mad. 

I  myself  had  at  first  thought  this  a  theatrical,  artificial  kind 
of  climbing,  only  practised  for  the  purpose  of  making  illus- 
trated postcards  or  cinematograph  pictures.  But  now,  in  the 
presence  of  these  rocks,  I  was  beginning  to  understand  its 
reality,  and  to  think  that  certain  deadly  German  caricatures  of 
fancy  climbs,  at  which  I  had  smiled  as  being  biting  satires  on 
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the  modern  cult  of  the  ''greased  pole,"  were  less  absurd  than 
they  seemed.  Right  above  my  head  there  shot  up  into  the  air 
one  of  the  most  improbable  shapes  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Alps,  like  a  rocket  of  stone.   "The  Winkler  Thurm,"  said  Ugo. 

Who,  in  cold  blood,  could  imagine  a  man  clinging  to  the 
sharp  edge  of  that  knife -like  ridge,  and  crawling  up  it  to  its 
pointed  summit,  or,  once  there,  daring  to  descend  ? 

Yet  one  day  a  youth,  a  student  of  eighteen,  being  in  this 
place,  did  dare  to  think  of  such  an  enterprise,  attempted  it,  and 
reached  the  top  alone.  He  had  modestly  performed  a  feat 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Alps.  He  left  no  word; 
only  in  his  little  pocket-book  were  found  the  date  and  a  note  or 
two,  explaining  that  on  the  way  down  the  rope  broke  almost  in 
two,  so  that  he  was  supported  by  only  a  few  strands. 

The  following  year  this  youth  disappeared  while  ascending 
the  Weisshorn  alone,  and  was  never  seen  again.  He  was 
George  Winkler,  a  German. 

Winkler  never  revealed  his  thoughts  ;  he  has  remained  a 
silent  myth  like  the  mountains  that  he  loved,  and  his  memory 
is  the  purer  for  the  preservation  of  the  virgin  mystery  of  his 
ardent  passion.  He  has  remained  unknown,  but  from  that  day 
forth  the  needle  of  rock,  which  became  famous  through  him, 
has  borne  his  name  high  up  amongst  the  clouds  and  under  the 
sun  ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  an  indomitable  will  and  a  monument 
more  expressive  and  more  worthy  than  any  that  human  art 
could  build. 

It  is  a  monument  to  an  idea.  The  thousands  of  travellers 
who  salute  it  in  amazement  every  year  as  they  pass  at  its  foot 
do  not  perhaps  understand  the  ideal  that  it  represents,  but  they 
do  vaguely  realize  its  beauty,  in  the  presence  of  the  mountain 
that  created  it.  In  that  place  one  does  not  curse  the  folly,  one 
admires  the  daring  of  the  deed,  and  some  are  moved  to 
emulate  it. 

Thus  that  unknown  youth  has  his  glory,  a  poor  glory  if  you 
will,  but  how  I  wished  that  that  name,  which  one  hears  repeated 
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every  day  by  the  mouths  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  foreigners, 
were  the  name  of  an  ItaHan  youth  ! 

At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  in  the  Vajolet  hut,  we  waited  two 
days  for  the  arrival  of  our  guide,  J.-B.  Piaz,  respectfully  called 
Signor  Piaz  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  affectionately  known 
as  Tita  to  his  "  Messieurs." 

My  friend  had  told  me  such  great  things  of  him  that  I  could 
hardly  control  my  impatience  to  know  him. 

Piaz  is  a  different  kind  of  guide  from  the  others  ;  I  might 
almost  say  that  he  is  not  a  guide  at  all.  He  is  the  exponent 
of  a  new  style  of  mountaineering,  master  of  the  whole  school 
of  short  but  concentrated  climbs  that  hover  on  the  boundary 
between  the  difficult  and  the  impossible. 

Piaz  is  a  creature  of  the  Dolomites. 

A  tireless  instinct  obliges  him  to  return  continually  to  the 
savage,  forbidding  rocks  which  harmonize  with  his  proud 
spirit,  to  the  dangers  amongst  which  he  finds  the  only  natural 
form  of  life  that  can  satisfy  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  body 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  mind,  that  is  ever  seeking  after 
noble  things. 

And  so  he  is  always  searching  for  untrodden  routes,  im- 
possible passages,  unheard-of  risks  ;  he  is  a  prolific  inventor  of 
the  most  mad  enterprises.  His  dreams  give  birth  to  master- 
pieces of  climbing,  works  of  genius  fashioned  by  a  wondrous 
artist  of  mountaineering.  Did  not  a  virgin  peak,  inaccessible  to 
man,  give  him  umbrage  ?  Piaz  forced  his  way  to  a  neighbour- 
ing summit,  and  from  there  he  treacherously  hurled  a  rope 
which  gripped  the  neck  of  the  proud  unclimbed  one  ;  then, 
seizing  the  rope  w.ith  hands  and  feet,  he  crawled  in  mid-air 
across  the  deep  valley  between,  reached  the  top  of  the  needle, 
and  gave  it  a  name  :  the  honoured  one  of  Edmondo  De  Amicis. 
Thus  on  that  day  he  performed  one  of  the  finest  of  all  moun- 
taineering feats  of  folly. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  ascended  the  Towers  of  Vajolet 
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three  hundred  times  in  "sunshine  or  in  rain,"  he  wished  to 
attempt  them  by  night  under  the  stars ;  therefore  he  persuaded 
an  American  lady  to  join  him,  and  soon,  in  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  summer  night,  his  lantern  could  be  seen  shining, 
a  newly  created  star,  on  the  topmost  pinnacle. 

Nor  is  all  this  a  pose  of  his,  for  the  mountains  are  a  prime 
necessity  to  him  ;  one  day,  for  lack  of  "touristes,"  he  took  with 
him  his  wife  and  a  maid-servant,  and  dragged  them  up  one  of 
his  most  daring  climbs  ;  and  I  know  that  a  few  months  since 
he  carried  with  him  a  little  daughter  of  five,  a  fair  and  rosy 
litde  maid,  up  the  terrible  Winkler  Thurm. 

But  the  good  women  of  Perra,  when  they  meet  him  on  their 
path,  are  wont  to  cross  themselves,  as  if  the  foul  fiend  were 
passing  by. 

In  his  hands  even  a  novice  does  wonders  ;  but  he  loves  to 
share  his  glories  and  his  dangers  with  the  elect  among  moun- 
taineers, and  when  he  finds  one  who  is  worthy,  he  "grapples 
him  to  his  soul.'" 

But  he  will  be  his  comrade,  not  his  guide,  an  imperious 
comrade,  intolerant  of  weakness  or  delay,  and  the  climber 
must  obediently  emulate  his  daring  or  incur  his  contempt. 

Ah !  it  is  no  easy  task  to  be  the  friend  of  Tita  Piaz  among 
the  cliffs. 

But  in  return  he  gives  his  whole  soul  to  his  comrade, 
inspires  him  with  all  his  own  virtues,  and  is  to  him  a  teacher 
without  equal  in  his  art. 

A  rare  type  of  man  indeed,  straightforward  as  his  own  rocks, 
restless  as  the  shadows  of  his  peaks,  generous  as  the  Trentine 
land  which  gave  him  birth  :  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great 
guides  who  subdued  the  Alps,  yet  quite  different  from  them  ;  for 
they,  compared  with  him,  are  ancients,  as  I  think,  while  Piaz  is  a 
modern,  a  guide  who  is  famous  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  who  gives 
lectures  in  German  cities  and  writes  articles  in  Italian  journals  ; 
a  guide  who  interests  himself  in  politics  and  in  social  questions, 
who  possesses  a  fine  new  art  villa  and  a  motor-cycle. 
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Ah !  how  different  from  my  poor,  rough  and  humble  com- 
panions of  the  Matterhorn ! 

But  nothing"  ought  to  surprise  me  in  this  land  of  extreme 
Alpine  refinements.  Had  I  not  discovered,  not  long  before, 
when  I  was  newly  arrived  from  the  capital,  the  latest  novelty, 
the  most  modern  of  Alpine  figures  ?  Dining  next  to  us  at  the 
hotel  at  Perra  was  a  young  man  in  climbing  dress,  of  courteous 
manners,  beardless,  long-haired,  with  refined  hands,  and  the 
pleasant  face  of  a  poet  ;  he  sent  off  letters  and  postcards  with- 
out number,  read  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  wrote  his 
name  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  departed  with  his  sack  and 
rope,  saluting  us  politely.  I  confess  to  having  been  inquisi- 
tive :  I  ran  to  look  at  the  visitors'  book,  and  read  the  name  of 
Mr.  So-and-so,  comic  actor  on  the  Berlin  stage  and  certificated 
Alpine  guide ! 

On  the  third  day  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  room, 
and  Ugo  shouting  to  me  that  Piaz  had  arrived,  and  that  we 
were  to  start  for  the  Towers  of  Vajolet. 

At  last !  I  was  ready  in  five  minutes,  and  came  downstairs 
to  look  for  Piaz. 

"  Piaz  is  breakfasting,"  I  was  told,  so  I  sat  down  on  a  stone 
outside  the  hut  and  waited  for  him. 

Piaz  breakfasted  for  an  hour,  wrote  a  couple  of  letters,  and 
then  appeared  with  the  greatest  coolness.  "  Let  us  start,"  said 
he  with  a  smile.  He  might  have  been  going  to  a  ball.  On  my 
expressing  to  him  my  pride  at  shaking  hands  with  a  man  like 
him,  he  answered  with  a  shruor  of  the  shoulders  that  he  did  not 
care  for  compliments. 

Thus  did  I  make  Signor  Piaz's  acquaintance,  and  off  we  went. 
Never  have  I  started  on  an  Alpine  expedition  with  such  simple 
preparations  and  with  so  little  "  pomp  and  circumstance."  I  was 
almost  annoyed  that  the  delightful  moment  of  departure  should 
be  wasted  thus.  Our  party  was  a  most  curious  one  ;  there  was 
Piaz  bareheaded,  without  a  sack,  in  a  canvas  doublet  and  climb- 
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ing  shoes,  with  a  Httle  walking-stick  in  his  hand  and  a  trabucos^ 
between  his  Hps;  Ugo,  laden  with  the  provision  sack;  and  a  big 
dog  called  Satan,  a  faithful  follower  of  Piaz,  with  a  long  coil  of 
rope  wound  round  his  neck.  They  were  all  three  joking 
together,  like  good  friends,  careless  and  calm,  and  long  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  expedition. 

I  walked  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  whistling  between 
my  teeth  in  order  to  appear  at  ease  before  those  mountain 
wolves,  and  to  conceal  my  impatience — I,  a  novice  of  fifty. 

With  us  were  two  schoolmasters  from  a  litde  village  in  the 
Trentino,  friends  of  Piaz,  who,  happening  to  be  in  those  parts, 
seemed  very  glad  to  walk  a  little  way  with  us  and  have  a  talk. 
They  said  that  so  few  Italians  came  to  those  regions,  and  their 
words  sounded  like  a  gentle,  brotherly  rebuke. 

The  long  procession  wound  its  way  up  the  white  debris- 
covered  slope,  in  the  gloomy  Card  Valley,  a  defile  tightly 
wedged  between  two  enormous  bulwarks,  the  Punta  Emma  on 
the  left  and  the  Towers  on  the  right,  a  gorge  silent  and 
yet  sonorous  as  the  nave  of  a  church.  I  heard  Piaz,  in  the 
rear,  discussing  diplomas  and  appeals  with  the  schoolmasters, 
and  bureaucratic  red-tape,  as  if  he,  the  ardent  Achilles  of  the 
Dolomites,  were  merely  a  candidate  for  a  peaceful  post  of 
teacher  in  a  primary  school.  But  there  was  no  room  in  my 
thoughts  for  aught  but  the  Towers ;  I  was  overflowing  with  a 
kind  of  inarticulate  joy,  like  a  man  on  his  way  to  taste  some 
illicit  pleasure.  They  must  now,  I  thought,  be  near  at  hand,  for 
the  interval  between  the  hut  and  their  base  is  short ;  but  these 
peaks  are  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  can  be  seen  of  them  in 
the  uniform  grey  tint  of  the  slope,  and  they  reveal  themselves 
only  when  their  summits  stand  out  against  the  sky  right  above 
one's  head. 

I  saw  on  the  rocks  in  front  of  us  two  men  walking  quickly, 
and  I  thought  that  they  must  be  on  the  same  errand  as 
ourselves. 

^  An  Italian  cigar. 
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And  suddenly  all  three  peaks  came  into  view. 

There  before  us  were  the  three  inhospitable  sisters  who 
reign  over  the  deserted  sandy  valley,  cruel  sirens  who  set 
a-beating  the  hearts  of  the  bold,  princesses  made  of   stone ! 

They  were  awake  in  the  clear  morning  air,  and  they 
stood,  still  partly  wrapped  in  shadow,  one  beside  the  other, 
straight  and  bare  on  the  edge  of  the  lofty  valley ;  silent  and 
grave  they  towered  above  us,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
something  of  mystery  and  irony  came  down  to  me  from 
their  brows. 

No  longer  did  I  ask  myself  in  that  place  whether  they 
were  beautiful !  They  were  supernatural ;  the  weirdness  of 
their  outlines  added  to  the  terror  of  their  appearance ;  though 
they  seemed  unreal  as  visions,  yet  the  clearness  of  their 
shadows  betrayed  the  unchanging  rigidity  of  the  everlast- 
ing rock. 

I  was  not  disappointed,  for  my  most  fantastic  expecta- 
tions had  fallen  short  of  the  vision  before  me.  A  thousand 
strange  comparisons  came  crowding  into  my  mind  as  I 
anxiously  sought  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  those  unreal 
shapes :  here  was  a  castle  of  the  fairies,  a  row  of  dumb 
sentinels  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  a  gloomy  procession  of 
spectres,  and  their  forms  altered  according  to  the  place 
from  which  I  looked  upon  them  and  varied  with  the  changing 
lights  ;  again  they  seemed  like  ivory  columns  fashioned  by  the 
wind,  or  a  serried  group  of  funereal  cypresses  with  upright 
trunks  and  summits  bendino-  before  the  storm. 

I  thought  of  the  pale  cliffs  that  encircle  the  gloomy  Isle 
of  Death  in  Boecklin's  masterpiece.  They  were  not  moun- 
tains but  monuments,  not  realities  but  fancies,  the  "fretful 
airy  fabric  of  a  dream." 

These  were  the  realms  of  Satan,  and  who  could  tell  what 
witch-dances  were  soon  to  take  place  on  those  diabolical 
mountains ! 

I  felt  the  fiend  at  my   heels ;    he  was  breathing  hard,   his 
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tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  pushed  his  face 
between  my  knees,  whenever  he  caught  me  up  in  his  restless 
wanderings  to  and  fro.  We  now  approached  the  grey 
mountain-face  that  rose  vertically  above  us  like  the  high 
wall  of  a  prison.     We  had  arrived. 

There  on  a  ledge  stood  the  two  people  I  had  seen  from 
below,  and  they  proved  to  be  two  German  youths  who 
were  attempting  the  climb  alone,  without  guides. 

Looking  upwards  from  that  point,  we  could  see  nothing 
of  the  mountain :  the  foreshortened  vertical  rock  abutted 
directly  against  the  sky.  We  halted,  like  the  others,  un- 
coiled the  rope  from  Satan's  neck,  and  doffed  our  jackets, 
on  which  the  dog  intelligently  lay  down,  fully  resigned  to 
waiting  many  hours  for  us. 

Here  the  two  Trentine  schoolmasters  left  us  with 
affectionate  good  wishes,  and  I  told  them  in  all  sincerity 
that  if  my  wishes  were  fulfilled  that  day  it  would  be  one 
of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

With  a  last  pat  to  Satan,  I  followed  closely  after  Piaz, 
who  was  already  moving  along  the  cliff. 

How  much  time  passed  between  this  moment  and  the 
one  which  saw  us  reach  the  summit  ?  Was  it  a  few  minutes 
or  a  whole  long  day  ?  Did  I  fly  or  did  I  crawl  painfully  up 
the  wall  like  a  worm  .-* 

I  could  not  say.  My  impassive  watch  did  measure  the 
exact  time  we  employed  in  climbing  the  90  metres  of  the 
tower :  it  was  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  But  the  heart-beats 
that  punctuate  one's  hours  of  life  are  not  regulated  like 
the  ticks  of  a  chronometer  ;  the  heart  races  madly,  or  stops 
in  obedience  to  the  varying  tension  of  a  mysterious  spring 
that,  strained  at  one  moment  to  breaking-point,  at  another 
tires  and  weakens. 

If  I  had  been  asked  on  the  summit  about  the  climb, 
whether    it   was  an    easy   task    or  a   rash    venture,    I   should 
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have  been  unable  to  answer,  so  many  were  the  gaps  in  my 
memory  ;  and  some  of  them  are  there  still,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  because  they  increase  the  pleasures  of  memory  and 
the  mysterious  wonder  of  that  day. 

When  my  thoughts  revert  to  that  climb,  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  had  been  sunk  in  slumber  over  long  portions  of  it, 
whilst  in  other  quite  short  periods  my  eyes  had  been  wide 
open  to  receive  a  clear,  even  an  exaggerated,  impression  of 
the  smallest  detail.  And  yet  those  fleeting  visions  were 
such  as  to  resemble  dreams  rather  than  realities. 

I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  the  first  pitch,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  :  the  cliff  falls  sheer  away  below  one's 
feet,  which  rest  upon  a  short  ledge  ;  the  place  is  a  narrow 
passage  between  a  wall  of  stone  and  a  wall  of  air,  and  it 
is  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  that  presses  upon  one's 
body  and  keeps  it  tightly  against  the  rock. 

Below  is  a  vertical  slab,  like  a  closed  gate,  the  gate  of 
the  ascent,  as  hard  as  iron.  My  comrades  told  me  that 
we  had  reached  the  famous  Winkler  traverse. 

Piaz  placed  his  hands  upon  the  gate,  moving  them  over 
it  like  a  man  who  knew  its  secrets,  and  I  saw  him  crawl  up 
it  as  if  by  enchantment.  How  he  managed,  I  do  not  know, 
but  such  was  my  faith  in  his  magic  that  I   felt  no  surprise. 

I  noticed  that  a  crack  ran  between  the  gate  and  the 
wall,  and  that  PIaz  was  raising  himself  by  his  left  arm, 
which  he  had  inserted  into  the  cleft.  This  was  the  secret 
for  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

Higher  up  the  crack  curled  round,  and  a  block  like  the 
back  of  a  chimney  overhung  above  the  wall ;  Piaz  reached 
it,  and  with  his  free  arm  groped  for  an  invisible  edge  above, 
and  grasped  it ;  for  one  moment  his  body,  hampered  by 
the  obstacle,  was  all  on  one  side,  so  that  a  great  part  of 
his  effort  was  wasted  ;  but  Piaz  did  not  let  go  his  hold  ;  his 
hand  was  like  a  vice,  his  foot  a  steel  spring ;  he  clasped 
the  block,  clinging  to  it  by    the  friction    of  his  chest,  arched 
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the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  progressed  by  a  series  of  litde 
jerks ;  his  head  rose  above  the  overhang  and  his  body 
followed ;  then  with  a  quick  movement  Piaz  bestrode  the 
block  and  disappeared. 

Immediately  he  ordered  me  to  come  on  ;  I  was  then 
composed  and  obedient  as  a  schoolboy  who  is  anxious  to 
obey  his  master  in  all  things.  First  of  all  I  imitated  as  best 
I  could  the  movements  I  had  seen,  and  I  felt  that  I  too 
was  climbing  successfully ;  then  came  a  period  of  fierce 
struggle  between  me  and  the  gate  ;  with  my  arm  thrust  into 
the  narrow  crack,  my  body  sideways,  my  face  against  the 
rock,  and  groping  here  and  there  with  hands  and  feet,  I 
think  my  movements  must  have  been  like  those  of  a  swimmer 
about  to  drown. 

Half  suffocated,  I  begged  for  advice,  and  obtained  it, 
and  I  do  not  quite  remember  whether  it  was  thanks  to 
Piaz's  advice  or  to  his  rope,  but  I  was  put  right  side  up 
again,  overcame  the  protruding  rock,  and  soon  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Piaz,  who,  himself  calm  of  countenance, 
looked  at  me  as  I  panted  desperately.  I  gave  him  one  of 
those  glances  of  unspeakable  gratitude  which  a  sick  man 
casts  upon  his  doctor  when  he  has  undergone  a  serious 
operation  without  pain. 

I  had  taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  climb  that  place. 
Piaz  said  no  word  of  praise  to  me,  but  when  it  came  to  his 
friend  Ugo's  turn  he  brought  out  all  his  gifts  of  speech.  It 
was  then  that  I   really  learnt  to  know  Tita. 

"  Now  then,  Ugo,  come  on  !  "  While  the  other  below, 
struggling  with  the  bad  bit  and  hampered  by  the  sack, 
cried  out  between  his  clenched  teeth  :  "  Don't  pull  the  rope, 
Tita,  or  you'll  throttle  me ! "  And  Piaz  continued  to  urge 
him,  saying  that  if  we  went  on  at  that  pace  .  .  . !  I 
myself,  safely  tucked  away  in  a  recess,  listened  to  that  free- 
and-easy  dialogue  between  the  two  friends,  with  its  intervals 
of  silence  and  of  panting.       I   saw   Piaz   laughing   under   his 
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fair  moustaches,  and  heard  him  add  by  way  of  encouragement : 
*'  Rey  and  I  would  have  been  on  the  top  by  this  time." 

I  thus  learnt  that  this  was  Piaz's  clever  way  of  inciting 
his  companions  to  do  their  utmost,  but  in  my  heart  I  was 
glad  that  I  had  not  yet  fallen  under  his  lash. 

"Pull,  Tita!"  shouted  our  invisible  friend  soon  after,  but 
Piaz,  though  he  held  the  rope  firmly  in  his  hand,  would  not 
give  him  any  help,  so  Ugo  came  up  by  himself,  and  appeared 
over  the  edge  quite  close  to  us  with  a  very  red  face,  panting 
violently  and  furious  with  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and 
swearing  never  to  set  foot  on  a  mountain  again. 

Sailors'  vows !  Very  soon  after  we  were  once  more 
toiling  upwards,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  new  chimney  ;  Piaz 
was  jesting  and  Ugo  was  no  longer  swearing. 

The  ascent  continued  to  be  perpendicular. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
allowed  me  to  see  Piaz  at  work,  it  was  a  joy  to  me  to  do 
so.  He  touched  the  rocks  like  a  connoisseur ;  he  seemed  to 
be  holding  in  his  hands  a  hard  and  fragile  gem,  and  squeezed 
it  with  a  firm  but  gentle  pressure ;  he  handled  it  as  an 
expert  handles  a  delicate,  dangerous  weapon.  And  I  thought 
that  I  too  was  improving  in  the  art.  Piaz  admonished  me 
like  a  novice,  telling  me  that  it  was  not  good  style  to  trust 
to  one's  hands,  that  one  must  climb  with  one's  eyes.  "  Look 
about  you  calmly,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  find  a  foothold 
everywhere."  And,  indeed,  repeated  practice  taught  me  the 
excellence  of  his  advice ;  the  edge  of  my  shoe,  resting  on 
the  tiniest  ledge,  held  wonderfully,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
depth  increased  below,  so  did  my  faith  in  the  honest  rock 
grow  greater  ;  I  now  realized  the  true  nobility  of  the  struggle 
between  man,  without  weapons  and  machinery,  and  the  bare, 
solid  little  mountain ;  I  looked  upon  the  mountain  itself  as 
human,  wholesome,  loyal,  unbroken,  incapable  of  treachery ; 
responsive  to  the  smallest  effort,  tolerant  of  the  greatest  daring. 
I  understood  that  day  how  rock  peaks  like  this  can   witness 
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and  share  enterprises  almost  superhuman  in  their  boldness. 
And  when  I  reached  the  top,  the  little  cra^  that  stood  poised 
in  the  air  received  me  with  hospitality  and  friendliness,  and 
afforded  us  a  fair  white  table  on  which  we  and  the  Germans  all 
sat  together,  united  in  a  pleasant  communion  of  joy  and  peace. 

Whence  comes  the  perfect  feeling  of  kindliness  that  fills 
our  hearts  on  mountain-tops  in  the  moment  of  victory  ?  Is 
it  born  of  the  cheery  optimism  of  men  enjoying  the  perfection 
of  health,  or  of  the  mental  peace  of  the  wise  man  who  feels 
that  he  is  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  passion?  I 
think  that  at  times  our  minds  are  inspired  with  it  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  good  deed  performed. 

In  this  I  know  that  all  do  not  agree  with  me,  but  it  com- 
forts me  to  know  that  I  have  never  regretted  meeting  with  the 
dangfers  of  the  mountains.  Life  has  ever  been  sweeter  to  me 
after  each  adventure ;  each  time  I  have  felt  a  better  man ; 
and  I  think  that  if  climbers  remained  as  good  and  as  pure  in 
the  plains  as  they  were  in  their  ideal  moments  on  the  summit, 
other  men,  seeing  them  return,  would  believe  them  to  be  a 
troop  of  angels  descended  from  heaven.  But  climbers,  when 
they  go  home,  become  once  more  a  prey  to  their  weaknesses, 
resume  their  bad  habits,  and  write  their  articles  for  Alpine 
journals ! 

But  on  the  summit  that  day  I  did  not  think  of  such  things  ; 
I  was  at  peace  with  myself,  with  the  Winkler  Thurm,  and 
with  the  world  ;  none  of  the  little  vanities  and  cares  of  the 
earth  had  ventured  to  ascend  with  me  those  noble  Towers, 
which  were  fit  only  for  honest,  wholesome  thoughts. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  immense  void,  unable  to 
move  a  step  without  endangering  my  life,  I  yet  felt  completely 
free.  Is  it  possible  that  the  last  refuge  of  liberty  and  peace 
is  on  precipitous  crags  and  amidst  fearful  chasms  ?  Ah ! 
would  that  I  could  have  shouted  out  an  assurance  of  this  to 
the  two  Trentini  who  were  keenly  witnessing  our  triumph 
from  some  neio-hbourino^  hillock. 
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Ugo  wished  to  photograph  us,  and  did  so. 

My  companions  were  all  so  much  younger  than  I  that  I 
felt  like  a  father  amongst  his  sons ;  brave  sons  they  must 
needs  be  if  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  Winkler 
Thurm !  The  German  youths,  who  had  followed  us  up  without 
difficulty,  did  not  between  them  reckon  three-quarters  of  my 
years.  I  told  them  so,  and  they  smiled  in  astonishment,  but 
1  was  still  more  astonished  at  the  ease  and  skill  with  which 
they  had  made  the  ascent. 

Every  Sunday  in  the  year  these  boys  go  and  practise 
similar  feats  on  some  small  peaks  near  the  town  in  which  they 
live — a  fine,  manly  school  indeed  of  firmness  and  of  courage. 

Our  halt  on  the  Winkler  was  a  short  one,  for  its  two 
sisters  still  awaited  us,  and  grey  shadows,  heralds  of  bad 
weather,  were  rising  round  about. 

They  consisted  at  first  of  the  thinnest  of  veils,  which  sprang 
suddenly  into  being,  wrapped  themselves  round  the  Towers, 
and  were  torn  into  little  streamers  and  blown  afar  by  the 
gusts  of  wind.  Between  the  streaks  of  mist  the  forms  of 
the  rock  were  visible,  now  golden  and  warm  in  the  sunshine, 
now  pale  as  if  an  invisible  moon  were  casting  its  dim  light 
upon  them. 

The  summits  of  the  other  two  Towers  united  at  their  base 
into  a  single  massive  tower  of  silver,  which  was  near,  but 
separated  from  us  by  a  chasm. 

Below  us,  in  the  growing  shadows,  were  unknown  depths, 
dark  and  unfathomable,  into  which  we  plunged  our  glances. 
A  moist  wind  was  blowing  and  made  us  all  shiver,  especially 
the  German  boys,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the  treacherous 
cold  of  the  high  Alps ;  even  Piaz  was  cold  in  his  canvas 
doublet. 

We  descended  swiftly,  and  turning  the  first  tower  on  the 
north,  we  came  to  the  second,   the  Stabeler  Thurm. 

There  is  a  small  ledge  which  affords  a  way  round  the 
circular    Winkler    Thurm    and    leads    to   the    notch    between 
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the  two  towers ;  it  is  a  gallery  as  broad  as  one's  foot, 
devoid  of  any  parapet,  and  hanging  over  a  precipice  half 
a  kilometre  deep ;  one  crawls  along  it  with  short  steps, 
one's  body  close  against  the  wall  ;  one's  back  is  turned 
towards  the  abyss,  but  one's  eyes  look  instinctively  back- 
wards at   the  awful  fascinating  chasm. 

It  is  a  mad  path  leading  to  a  place  of  tragic  gloom,  a 
forbidding  loophole,  a  window  opening  on  to  an  abyss.  Piaz 
took  a  leap  from  one  side  to  the  other,  grappled  with  the 
opposite  wall,  and  started  upwards  to  the  attack,  we  following 
him.  After  some  active  work  with  the  doubled  rope  we 
reached  the  stone  man  on  the  summit,  which  was  white  with 
dust  and  debris.  Behind  us  the  Winkler,  smoking  with 
clouds,  and  already  far  away,  was  visible  once  more. 

We  now  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Stabeler  also,  and  had 
mastered  two  of  the  towers  ;  we  descended  into  another  deep 
gap  ;  time  was  flying  ;  the  alternation  of  ascents  and  descents 
loosened  our  muscles,  bracing  and  relaxing  them  in  turn  ; 
our  nerves  vibrated  like  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument, 
and  we  felt  no  fatigue. 

But  the  shadows  were  deepening,  as  if  night  were  coming 
on  ;  for  a  short  time  longer  the  gleam  of  long  white  shafts  in 
the  direction  of  Vajolet  showed  that  the  sunshine  was  still  in 
the  valley,  and  the  Vajolet  hut  and  some  chalets  appeared 
in  a  clear  space  sheer  below  us,  but  then  the  mists  closed 
in  and  the  earth  disappeared  from  view  ;  we  were  in  the 
air  and  about  us  was  a  twilight  full  of  mystery.  Something 
soft  and  yielding  enveloped  us  and  the  towers  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  sinking  their  heads  deep  into  a  pillow  of  feathers,  and 
to  be  preparing  to  sleep. 

How  remote  and  how  lofty,  how  lost  in  the  sky  must  those 
shadowy  mountains  have  appeared  from  below,  whilst  in  us 
there  grew  a  strange  feeling  of  security  and  of  intimacy  in  the 
midst  of  the  white  fleecy  clouds  that  filled  the  vast  abyss  and 
wrapped  it  in  silence.     I  seemed  to  be  in  an  enclosed  place. 
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And  so,  amongst  the  clouds,  we  made  ready  for  our  last 
trial. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  second  gap  there  rose  straight 
above  us  the  peak  of  the  Torre  Delago,  a  sinister,  forbidding 
figure,  cleft  from  summit  to  base  by  a  crack  that  divided  it 
into  two  parts  and  lost  itself  on  the  precipice  below.  This 
was  the  Pichlriss,  well  known  to  all  Dolomite  climbers. 

Up  this  crack  lay  our  route,  and  we  were  about  to  touch 
upon  the  utmost  limits  of  Alpine  difficulties.  I  feared  that 
the  self-possession  which  had  supported  me  till  then  was  about 
to  forsake  me,  and  when  I  saw  Piaz  begin  the  ascent  as  leader 
and  climb  with  superb  indifference  and  supernatural  ease,  I 
experienced  a  feeling  of  vexation,  and  almost  of  fear  ;  I 
looked  at  him  like  the  pious  women  of  Perra  on  the  road, 
and  fancied  that  he  was  the  fiend  and  that  I  had  sold  my 
soul  to  him  that  day. 

But  I  locked  up  my  thought  tighdy  in  my  own  breast,  and 
I  think  I  came  to  one  of  those  resolutions  which  precede 
the  decisive  actions  of  our  lives.  Following  my  demon,  I 
touched  his  heels  with  my  head  ;  I  clung  with  all  my  strength 
to  the  rock  ;  I  embraced  with  desperate  affection  everything 
I  could  lay  hold  of,  and  I  blessed  the  yielding  rope  soles 
which  fitted  so  well  into  the  holes  in  the  limestone. 

After  a  few  metres  I  was  ordered  to  halt ;  so  I  stopped 
where  I  was,  on  an  inconvenient,  insecure  ledge.  Piaz  was 
already  climbing  above  my  head  and  joining  battle  with  the 
terrible  crack,  but  I  could  neither  move  nor  see  him.  After 
an  interval,  whether  long  or  short  I  do  not  know,  the  end  of 
a  rope  came  down  from  above,  and  down  in  the  gap  the  sack 
was  tied  to  it,  and  immediately  went  up  and  disappeared. 
"See  how  quickly  it  ascends,"  said  Ugo  from  below;  then 
the  rope  descended  to  me ;  I  seized  it,  and  promptly  heard 
the  imperious  voice  of  Piaz  ordering  me  to  insert  my  left 
arm  into  the  crack  and  to  come  on.  The  voice  sounded  far 
away  ;    perhaps  it  came  from  the  summit. 
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Gathering  all  my  strength,  I  began  my  attempt,  calmly 
enough  at  first ;  my  left  arm  in  the  crack  gave  me  a  certain 
security  ;  I  gained  height  slowly  and  with  the  utmost  care, 
but  I  panted  painfully  from  my  violent  efforts  and  the 
compression  of  my  chest. 

Piaz,  invisible  as  a  god,  exhorted  me  to  be  calm  and  made 
suggestions ;  and  I,  a  little  encouraged,  resumed  my  secret 
struggles.  But  there  came  a  point  at  which,  try  as  I  would, 
I  could  not  advance  another  inch.  I  had  insinuated  the  whole 
of  my  arm  into  the  crack,  which  pressed  upon  me  painfully  ; 
with  my  free  hand  I  groped  about  outside,  on  the  face  that 
I  could  not  see,  and  I  moved  my  foot  to  and  fro  and  up  and 
down  in  search  of  some  tiny  ledge  in  the  cliff,  but  in  vain. 
The  rock,  thrusting  against  my  chest,  pushed  me  out  back- 
wards ;  motionless,  imprisoned  in  the  stone  vice,  which  alone 
supported  me  by  one  shoulder  over  the  precipice,  I  felt  that 
at  the  first  movement  I  made  to  free  myself  I  should  lose 
all  hold.  I  called  out  for  help,  but  the  place  was  such  that 
Piaz  could  do  nothing  for  me  ;  at  best  his  rope  could  but 
hold  me  in  the  air  if  I  fell,  and  I  foresaw  that  this  contingency 
was  not  far  off. 

For  an  instant  I  thought  of  letting  myself  go ;  I  was  in 
despair.  Then  I  shouted  to  Tita  to  slacken  the  rope.  "  I 
can't  get  up!"  I  howled.  "Give  me  rope,  Tita;  by  Heaven, 
no,  I  can't  do  it!  .  .  ."  and  while  I  was  saying  I  could  not, 
behold,  with  a  wrench  of  my  whole  inside,  I  realized  that  I 
had  raised  myself  a  short  distance.  A  contraction  of  my  muscles 
in  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  rock  had  lifted  me  a  few  centimetres. 

What  a  marvellous  thino"  is  instinct !  I  was  now  movino-, 
and  suddenly  my  whole  mental  attitude  was  changed.  I  tried 
to  repeat  the  movement,  and  I  really  made  some  progress 
— slow   indeed,  but   still  progress. 

I  gradually  adjusted  my  balance,  and  groping  calmly,  I 
found  a  hold  which  my  foot  gripped,  my  hand  grasped  the 
rope,    and    my    body,     with    confidence    regained,    suddenly 
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resolved  to  climb ;  success  attended  its  efforts ;  one  or  two 
more  indescribable  struggles,  of  the  kind  that  save  a  man's 
life,  and  the  overhang  was  conquered. 

I  was  panting  like  a  seal  when  it  emerges  from  the  water. 

The  violence  of  the  contest  had  exhausted  me  ;  but  it  was 
now  over  ;  a  few  metres  of  easier  climbinp;  brought  me  on 
to  the  summit.  I  arrived  there  shaken  in  body,  with  my 
face  inflamed  and  my  heart  in  a  tumult,  and  found  Piaz  seated 
and  laughing.  I  laughed,  too,  and  heartily  shook  the  hand 
which  had  supported  me.  I  wished  to  offer  him  a  cigar,  but 
could  only  find  a  handful  of  tobacco-dust  at  the  bottom  of 
my  pockets,  mixed  with  some  sand  which  had  intruded  there, 
I   do  not  know  how,  during  my  embraces  of  the  rock. 

The  others  joined  us  at  long  intervals  ;  first  came  Ugo, 
who  immediately  asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  Vajolet 
Towers  were  fine  or  not — he  was  now  quite  sure  of  my 
answer — then  the  two  youths,  whom  he  helped  with  the 
rope  over  the  last  part.  But  I  fancy  that  at  that  moment 
it  was  I  to  whom  victory  was  sweetest,  because  I  had  suffered 
more  than  any  of  the  others. 

Ugo  told  me  how  years  ago,  in  that  very  crack,  a  climber 
lost  his  hold  and  fell  ;  a  stone  detaching  itself  from  that  point 
would  drop  sheer  for  600  metres  without  touching  the  cliff; 
the  climber  was  more  fortunate  :  he  fell  on  the  ledge  and 
rebounded  down  into  the  gap,  where  his  body  caught  on  the 
rocks  and  came  to  a  standstill ;  and  there  he  was  picked  up 
with  no  worse  damage  than  the  fright  and  a  broken  leg. 

I  was  grateful  to  my  friend  for  having  waited  till  the 
finish  to  tell  me  the  story,  but  I  am  sure  no  account  of  an 
Alpine  drama  was  ever  listened  to  at  a  moment  more  pro- 
pitious or  in  a  place  more  likely  to  bring  home  to  the 
audience  its  tragic  horror.  .   .  . 

o 

The  descent  of  the  tower  was  a  matter  of  wonderful 
simplicity. 
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"  Down  you  go,  Rey,"  said  Piaz,  after  he  had  tied  rre 
on  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  his  order  was  to  me  like  a 
push  casting  me  headlong  into  a  well. 

From  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  Delago  Tower  there 
runs  a  vertical  crack  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
below,  and  which  ought  to  bring  us  directly  back  to  our 
starting-point  of  the  morning.  In  the  photograph  this  crack 
appears  like  a  small  wrinkle,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  kind  of 
well,  a  hundred  metres  high,  crumbled  and  somewhat  crooked, 
now  broad,  now  narrow,  and  in  it  one  climbs  down  for  an 
hour  without  reaching  the  bottom.  It  is  a  typical  Dolomite 
chimney,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  in  it  a  man 
must  perform  the  most  extraordinary  antics,  crawling  and 
springing,  stretching  out  and  shortening  himself,  expanding 
and  shrinking ;  stepping  with  giant  strides  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  wall,  or  supporting  himself  with  elbows  or 
knees ;  now  creeping  on  his  belly,  and  now  on  his  back, 
painfully  screwing  his  body  into  a  narrow  hole  or  swinging 
into  space  on  the  rope. 

The  weird  descent  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  in  damp  and 
semi-darkness  that  was  suddenly  illuminated  here  and  there 
by  rays  darting  through  a  vent-hole  and  lighting  up  the 
strange  postures  of  the  procession  of  strange  beings  in  the 
cavern.  Outside,  the  sun,  sinking  to  the  west,  shone  feebly 
through  the  vanishing  mists.  I  remember  that  in  some  places 
we  found  iron  stanchions  round  which  we  passed  the  doubled 
rope,  a  device  which  we  repeated  again  and  again  on  pitch 
after  pitch. 

Throughout  I  could  see  Piaz  hurrying  downwards  on  the 
rope  like  a  spider  suspended  by  its  thread. 

Where  the  sides  of  the  chimney  narrowed  and  afforded 
support  to  my  limbs,  I  was  so  comfortable  that  I  wished 
the  descent  would  be  like  that  all  the  way  down. 

But  it  always  opened  out  again  ;  Piaz  urged  me  on,  and 
I  seized  the  hanging  rope  in  both  hands  and  let  myself  go  ; 
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though  I  swung  about,  I  was  able  to  avoid  shocks  by  means 
of  a  kick  with  the  right  foot  and  one  with  the  left ;  but  the 
weight  of  my  body  seemed  to  grow  every  instant,  and  the 
rope  to  become  thinner  between  my  tortured  fingers ;  my 
speed  increased,  my  feet  began  to  miss  the  sides,  and  I  dashed 
madly  from  one  wall  to  the  other :  it  was  no  longer  a  descent, 
but  a  fall  as  in  a  dream,  with  the  horrible  feeling  that  I  should 
never  touch  earth  again. 

Piaz  must  have  noticed  it  and  have  hurled  one  of  his 
stinging  rebukes  at  me ;  but  it  did  not  reach  my  ears.  My 
feet  came  violently  into  contact  with  the  hard  bottom,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  my  dream. 

My  companions  rained  down  upon  me  one  after  the  other  ; 
Piaz,  light  and  elastic  as  an  indiarubber  ball,  came  down  last 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  pulled  the  rope  from  the 
stanchion. 

And  now  the  barks  of  Satan  came  up  to  us  in  greeting 
through  the  mist,  and  told  me  that  the  descent  from  heaven 
was  finished. 

And  when  Piaz  at  last  rejoined  his  dog,  the  faithful  animal 
leaped  upon  him  and  showed  his  joy  at  great  length  with  tail 
and  paws  and  mouth.     Piaz  seemed  quite   willing. 

Addendum  to  the  Vajolet  Towers. 

Headed  by  Satan,  my  group  of  companions  departed  joy- 
fully down  the  stony  slope  towards  the  hotel,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  was  gradually  lost 
in  the  valley. 

I  was  left  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  Towers,  and  I  gazed  at 
them  once  more ;  I  wished  to  prolong  that  day,  which  had  been 
all  too  short,  to  perpetuate  its  memory  by  means  of  a  dumb 
colloquy  with  the  mountain,  to  fix  for  ever  in  my  eyes  the  vision 
of  those  sublime  monuments  which  had  given  me  a  truly 
happy  moment  in  my  life. 

Amid  the  silence  of  the  hills,  the  shadows  of  the  rocks  and 
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the  mists  which  streamed  slowly  along  the  face  of  the  towers 
and  vanished  into  space,  I  fancied  I  was  prostrate  on  the  steps 
of  an  altar,  in  the  presence  of  an  unveiled  idol,  absorbed  in  a 
final  hour  of  adoration. 

How  changed  I  was  from  him  who  had  questioned  the 
Sphinx,  but  a  few  hours  before !  How  different  from  the  cry 
of  terror  and  surprise  with  which  I  had  greeted  those  livid 
peaks  at  our  first  meeting  in  the  morning  was  the  intimate, 
subdued  and  gende  prayer  that  I  now  sent  up  to  them  at  the 
hour  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  tinging  them  with 
pink,  and  the  first  star  was  shining  above  them  in  the  clear 
evening  sky !  A  hymn  of  gratitude  was  welling  from  my 
heart,  which  was  at  peace  and  no  longer  mistrustful  of  those 
mysterious  shapes. 

One  single  day  had  sufficed  to  slake  a  curiosity  that  I 
had  nurtured  for  years,  and  my  Alpine  career,  now  nearing 
its  close,   was  enriched  with  a  new  beauty. 

This  thought  alone  stood  out  clearly  in  my  mind  during 
that  first  period  of  repose,  after  the  great  excitement  my 
senses  had  undergone ;  my  muscles  were  still  shaking  with 
the  efforts  they  had  put  forth  ;  as  I  lay  motionless  on  a  rock 
I  still  had  a  feeling  of  continued  motion,  as  when  one  dis- 
embarks after  a  stormy  passage.  And  yet  I  discovered 
within  me  an  exceptional  mental  balance,  a  security,  a  strange 
keenness  in  all  my  faculties,  as  if  the  contest  had  awakened 
hitherto  unsuspected  powers  in  me.  I  enjoyed  the  repose 
like  a  healthy  animal  that  comes  weary  but  victorious  out  of 
a  fight,  sure  of  its  strength  and  its  cunning  and  ready  to 
fight  again. 

It  may  be  that  this  suddenly  revived  consciousness  of 
inherited  instinctive  faculties  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
acceptable  self-revelations  which  we  attain  through  the  savage 
struggle  with  the  mountains,  and  it  is  each  time  a  cause  of 
surprise,  and  almost  a  shock  to  us,  as  if  a  being  new  and 
unknown  had  made  his  appearance  in  us,  and    for    the    time 
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replaced  that  other  individual,  full  of  weaknesses  and  pride, 
who  is  wont  to  walk  in  our  likeness  during  our  daily  life 
in  cities. 

It  seems  as  if  the  modern,  civilized  man,  sated  with  arti- 
ficialities and  luxury,  were  wont,  when  he  returns  to  the  prime- 
val mountains,  to  find  among  their  caves  his  prehistoric  brother, 
alive  and  unchanged,  a  simple  child  of  Nature,  whose  foot  is 
sure  and  whose  eye  is  accustomed  to  wide  spaces ;  he  seems  to 
recognize  with  joy  a  survivor  of  his  family's  early  unrecorded 
struggles  with  untamed  Nature,  to  unite  with  him,  and  to  let 
himself  be  led  through  the  terrible  visions  of  a  prehistoric 
landscape,  to  renew  for  a  day  the  ancient  war  which  tem- 
pered the  human  race  in  its  infancy. 

My  spirit  was  slowly  awakening,  but  it  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  that  far-away  dream  and  amazed  at  the  deeds 
which  its  material  covering,  wide  awake  and  full  of  generous 
life,  had  been  able  to  perform  while  the  spirit  slept,  and  an 
unwonted  tenderness  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  that  spirit 
for  the  ancient,  forgotten  comrade  who  appears  in  moments  of 
need  and  who  that  day  had  led  it  once  more  amongst  the 
insensate  attractions  of  danger. 

And,  as  if  it  had  been  strengthened  with  a  new  supply  of 
rich,  pure  blood,  it  was  more  alert,  more  sure  of  itself,  full 
of  a  fearful  joy  that  seemed  to  herald  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  of  life,  of  the  invisible  bonds  which  unite  it  with  the 
great  life  of  Nature. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  fever  of  fatigue  or  the  intoxi- 
cation of  victory,  exalted  fancy  or  satisfied  instinct  were 
the  cause  .  .  .  perhaps  it  was  all  these  at  once  .  .  .  but  I  had 
not  during  those  moments  any  doubt  that  the  immovable 
rocks  had  lived  for  me  and  1  for  them,  that  I  had  seen  them 
move,  threaten  and  deride,  that  I  had  felt  them  shrink  from 
my  embrace  and  bend  their  brows  under  my  foot.  My  limbs 
were  smarting;  with  the  scratches  I  had  received  from  the 
crags,  and    aching  with    the    wounds    and    bruises    the    rocks 
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had  given  me  in  their  cruel  embrace  ;  such  were  the  gifts  of  the 
Vajolet  damsels  ;  a  strong  salt  taste  remained  on  my  lips  from 
my  constant  breathing  of  the  fine  dust  of  the  rocks  :  this  was 
the  perfume  of  their  kisses  ;  a  continued  tinkle  rang  in  my  ears 
and  in  my  brain  ;  listening  in  the  silent  air,  I  heard  intermittent 
strokes  and  bursts  of  strange  music,  a  scale  of  notes  that  rose 
and  fell  in  swiftly  changing  cadence,  a  volume  of  sounds  now 
light  as  a  thread,  now  violent  as  the  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
a  headlong  fugue  without  prelude  or  "coda,"  sudden  in  its 
beginning  and  as  sudden  in  its  cessation,  with  but  three 
long  sublime  pauses  :  the  three  weird  sisters  were  singing 
to  me  in  chorus  their  dance-song,  and  my  heart  was  beating 
the  time. 

I  was  still  dreaming,  but  I  now  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  dream..  .  .  . 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  the  hut;  there  too  they  were 
discoursing  of  the  Vajolet  Towers  with  full  glasses  and  with 
a  good  supper  on  the  table  ;  there  were  Ugo  and  Tita  and 
other  guides  forming  a  court  round  the  master,  listening 
to  him  with  deference  and  vying  with  one  another  in  doing 
him  all  the  honours  of  the  table.  Piaz  asked  me  my 
opinion,  and  I  attempted  to  explain  to  him  the  amazement 
which  I  still  felt  at  the  ascent  of  the  first  tower,  how  it  had 
dwarfed  every  other  sensation  in  me,  and  how  it  was  quite 
a  new  experience  in  my  recollections  of  Alpine  adventure  : 
five,  six  hours  of  desperate  scrambling,  three  peaks  in  one 
day,  and  at  the  end  one  was  still  fresh,  unsated,  full  of  the 
joy  of  a  healthy  physical  pleasure,  carelessly  gay  as  a  man 
intoxicated  with  wine  ;  small  climbs  which  demanded  a  dis- 
play of  effort  and  of  skill  equal  to  that  involved  in  an  expe- 
dition ten  times  greater  ;  a  great  ascent  in  miniature,  without 
the  superfluous  and  harmful  elements  of  treacherous  weather, 
of  long  walks  to  the  base,  and  interminable  descents  into  deep 
valleys.     One  arrived  fresh  at  the  foot  of  the  difficult  places, 
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met  the  dangers  with  untroubled  mind,  and  found  rest  directly 
they  were  over,  so  that  one  climb  promptly  filled  one  with 
the  desire  for  another.  On  that  evening  I  did  not  experience 
that  feelinof  of  deliverance  which  I  had  known  after  certain 
days  spent  in  the  greater  Alps  ;  this  I  told  Piaz,  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  my  mountains.  He  listened  to  me  with 
incredulity  ;  for  him  there  are  no  other  mountains  but  his  own, 
to  which  he  has  given  his  whole  heart  like  a  son,  and  the 
proud  strength  of  his  athletic  body,  and  which  have  given 
him  fame  in  return  ;  and  he  could  hardly  forgive  me  for 
having  let  my  best  years  go  by  without  making  their 
acquaintance.  "  What  can  you  have  done  with  your  life 
up  to  now  ? "  he  seemed  to  be  asking  me  with  his  con- 
temptuous eyes. 

But  Ugo  and  I  spoke  of  our  own  mountains,  their  height 
and  their  dangers,  which  were  foreign  to  the  Dolomite  peaks  ; 
their  treacherous  crevasses  and  their  ice  cornices  ;  their  toppling 
seracs,  their  hail  of  falling  stones,  their  frosts  and  blizzards, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  immense  distances  that  lie  between  man 
and  safety,  and  the  terrors  of  a  long  retreat  through  the 
clouds  ;  of  one's  unspeakable  joy  at  finding  some  tiny  remote 
hut  or  one's  tragic  resignation  to  a  bivouac  without  food  or 
shelter,  when  the  limbs  and  the  spirit  are  numb  and  languid 
as  death  till  the  return  of  the  sun. 

And  we  related  our  finest  stories,  even  our  mistakes,  which 
one  only  tells  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and  to  one's  most 
trusty  friends. 

I  told  how  I  had  borne  thirty  hours  of  desperate  struggle 
only  to  sustain  a  defeat  that  I  bless  to  this  day  ;  how  I  had 
spent  three  years  in  arduous  wooing  of  a  fair  white  summit, 
before  it  yielded. 

Tita  was  now  listening  most  intently  ;  our  passion  touched 
a  responsive  chord  in  him,  and  made  him  jealous  of  those  far- 
away summits,  that  were  prouder  and  more  dangerous  than 
his   own,    exciting   in   him   an    overwhelming   desire    for    the 
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terrible  faces,  coated  with  ice,  against  which  the  daring  of 
the  wonderful  youth,  the  conqueror  of  the  small  rock  towers, 
had  availed  nothing.  It  may  be  that  for  the  first  time  his 
home  of  needles  and  precipices  appeared  too  small,  and  his 
native  horizon  not  wide  enough  for  his  ambitious  flights.  I 
could  feel  that  he  was  throbbing  with  the  lust  of  conquest 
that  is  essential  in  the  heart  of  a  true  mountaineer ;  it  is 
certain  that  I  had  never  spoken  of  my  own  mountains  to  a 
man  more  worthy  to  aspire  to  them.  .   .   . 

At  last  he  asked  us  whether  amongst  our  Alps  there  was 
not  an  inaccessible  face,  a  ridge  not  yet  attempted,  or  a  rock 
as  yet  unnamed,  which  might  have  been  made  for  him.   .  .  . 

Truly  he  had  the  soul  of  a  true  mountaineer,  and  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  SOUTH  FACE  OF  THE  MARMOLADA 

The  encounter  with  the  Vajolets  was   merely  a  curious  skir- 
mish, a  lively  vanguard  action  with  the  Dolomites. 

But  it  was  with  the  Marmolada  two  days  later  that  we 
fought  a  really  great  battle  :  a  stricken  field,  a  contest  long  and 
obstinate,   that  lasted  a  whole  day  from  dawn  to  evening. 

The  Marmolada  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  whole  Trentino, 
and  is  called  the  queen  of  it.  Its  southern  face,  the  only  one 
without  a  glacier,  is  famous  in  Alpine  history ;  it  had  only 
been  scaled  about  twenty  times,  and  only  once  before  by 
Italians.  By  a  happy  chance,  it  is  entirely  on  our  side  of 
the  political  frontier,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  can  boast 
itself  the  possessor  of  this  admirable  monument  of  Alpine 
architecture,  which  has  not  been  snatched  away. 

This  face  of  the  mountain  consists  of  an  awful  precipice,  fall- 
ing sheer  for  800  metres  from  the  cloud-capped  summit  to  the 
green  pastures  of  the  Ombretta  Valley  ;  a  huge  wall,  bathed 
in  light,  of  the  colour  of  old  marble,  crowned  by  a  cornice  of 
ice  and  divided  all  the  way  up  by  parallel  furrows,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  resembles,  in  the  play  of  light  and  shadow, 
a  majestic  porch  or  the  facade  of  a  colossal  temple  ;  and  the 
snows  which  sparkle  above  are  like  a  roof  of  silver. 

The  mysterious  route  to  the  summit  winds  within  those 
channels  and  round  the  enormous  columns. 

It  was    still  night  when  we    left   the    Contrin   hut;  I    was 
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astonished  to  see  in  the  dark  what  a  number  of  people  were 
coming  with  us.  I  counted  them,  and  instead  of  four,  as  we 
should  have  been,  besides  the  porters,  I  found  there  were 
six.  No  doubt  Signor  Piaz  had  so  decreed,  but  I  could  not 
understand  why  he  had  consented  to  add  so  much  to  the 
hindrances  and  dangers  of  an  enterprise  that  was  of  itself 
difficult  and  long  enough. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  comprehend  the  inscrutable  ways  oi 
my  master,  but  Ugo  was  grumbling  under  his  breath  at  the 
unknown  recruits.  These  were  a  German  guide  and  a  lady, 
German  likewise,  from  Berlin,  and  very  young,  who  stood 
straight  and  slender  in  her  short  man's  dress,  and  in  the 
darkness  seemed  to  me  to  be  pretty. 

We  had  taken  with  us,  as  a  helper,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Alba,  the  highest  village  in  the  valley;  he  was  a  nice  boy  of 
twenty,  called  lori,  and  an  excellent  cragsman. 

The  day  was  breaking  as  we  reached  the  Ombretta  Col  ; 
dense  luminous  mists  were  rising  on  the  Italian  side,  but 
above  us  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear.  Still  wrapped  in  cold 
shadow,  we  descended  a  short  distance  from  the  col  and 
approached  the  foot  of  the  immense  wall,  whose  summit 
was  even  now  beginning  to  be  lighted  up  by  the  reflections 
of  the  dawn. 

I  was  full  of  the  suspense  and  the  curiosity  of  a  man 
approaching  a  tragic  place  whose  story  he  has  heard. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  we  halted  to  put  on  our  "scarpetti" 
(Kletterschuhe).  Removing  our  nailed  boots,  we  handed  them 
to  the  porters,  who  were  to  bring  them  to  us  at  the  top  by  an 
easier  way ;  we  kept  v/ith  us  nothing  but  the  ropes,  a  light 
sack,  a  little  food,  and  my  faithful  Kodak. 

We  roped  ourselves  in  a  single  party ;  Piaz  came  first, 
I  immediately  after  him,  the  lady  last,  and  we  started. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  so  violent  and  prolonged  an 
effort  of  will  as  on  that  day,  for  the  first  part  of  the  ascent. 

The  walls  of  the  chimney  up  which  we  went  were  coated 
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with  ice,  and  so  dangerous  that  I  thought  at  first  we  must 
go  back ;  but  Piaz  dashed  resolutely  to  the  attack,  and  I 
foresaw  that  he  meant  at  all  costs  to  take  us  to  the 
summit  that  day. 

A  little  higher  up  the  ice  disappeared,  but  the  difficulties 
grew  no  less.  After  a  place  that  seemed  to  me  extremely 
hard  I  hoped  for  a  short  breathing-space,  but  the  pitch  that 
followed  was  even  worse ;  metre  by  metre,  foot  by  foot,  the 
difficulties  were  unceasing,  and  the  stones  were  dislodged  by 
our  feet  and  constantly  threatened  the  heads  of  those  who 
followed. 

The  ancient  Marmolada  was  not  as  solid  as  the  Vajolet 
Towers. 

It  was  worse  than  I  expected,  though  I  knew  that  this  first 
piece  is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Alps. 

But  really  the  word  "difficult"  tells  nothing.  The  con- 
tinual repetition  of  this  expression  in  Alpine  narratives  becomes 
too  tedious !  Listeners  are  inclined  to  think  it  an  exaggeration 
suggested  by  vanity  or  fear,  while  he  who  tells  the  tale  feels 
that  the  word  is  far  from  expressing  the  truth,  and  that  it  does 
not  describe  places  nor  even  faintly  portray  thoughts. 

Perhaps  the  camera  alone  could  provide  a  true  picture,  but 
what  man  has  the  courage  to  take  photographs  when  he  is 
hanging  over  a  precipice,  with  both  hands  and  both  feet 
clutching  the  rock,  whilst  any  sudden  movement  would  put 
in  jeopardy  his  own  life  and  that  of  others  ? 

Besides,  my  camera  was  packed  in  the  sack,  the  sack  was 
on  Piaz's  back,  and  Piaz  was  30  metres  vertically  above  me, 
and  would  not  have  consented  to  the  dangerous  piece  of 
work  involved.  I  think  that  if  I  had  merely  uttered  the 
word  "  photograph  "  in  that  place  he  would  have  annihi- 
lated me. 

At  times  I  heard  him,  Piaz,  muttering  aloud,  with  his  face 
close  to  the  cliff;  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  the  mountain — 
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his  mountain.  Was  he  perhaps  telling  it  between  clenched 
teeth  of  his  displeasure  at  finding  it  rebellious,  or  of  his  joy 
at  embracing  it  and  overcoming  its  resistance  ?  Or  he  may 
have  been  confiding  to  it  his  opinion  of  one  or  other  of  the 
five  mortals  who  followed  him,  and  whose  voices  could  be 
heard  now  and  then,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  some  stone 
dislodged  by  their  feet. 

Down  below  the  conversation  must  have  been  a  strange 
one  between  Ugo  and  the  German,  who  were  neighbours,  but 
unable  to  understand  one  another ;  Ugo  had  recourse  to  lori, 
who  was  next  above  him,  as  interpreter,  but  the  translations 
made  thus  in  the  air  and  transmitted  to  a  distance  cannot 
have  been  models  of  clearness  or  have  contributed  much  to 
good  relations  between  the  two  allied  nations. 

The  party  was  making  its  slow  way  up  the  mountain  in 
so  long  a  line  that  nearly  loo  metres  separated  its  first 
member  from  its  last.  We  were  all  struggling  bravely,  every 
one  for  himself,  speaking  little,  and  only  uttering  words  that 
were  essential.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  behind  us  all,  came 
the  young  German  lady,  unseen  and  unheard. 

What  a  strange  life  of  a  day  !  To  be  all  tied  together, 
to  repeat  one  after  the  other  for  hours  the  same  movements, 
the  same  efforts,  nearly  always  hidden  and  separated  from 
each  other,  and  each  living  amid  his  own  thoughts !  At  the 
end  of  such  a  day  every  one  has  a  different  story  to  tell,  one 
that  is  new  to  his  neighbour,  so  that  each  seems  to  have  made 
a  different  ascent.     What  tale  would  the  lady  have  to  relate  ? 

We  had  now  been  climbing  for  three  hours,  and  had  perhaps 
risen  200  metres,  when  we  suddenly  heard  from  below  the 
sinister  sound  of  stones  breaking  loose  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  crash  of  falling  masses,  with  cries  of  alarm  and  a 
mad,  shrill  scream  that  we  shall  never  forget  :  the  scream  of 
a  woman,  that  seemed  never-ending.  It  was  a  howl  of  terror 
and  pain,  like  those  human  bellowings  that  one  hears  between 
the  walls  of  hospitals.  ... 
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As  the  sound  of  the  falling  stones  grew  fainter,  the 
scream  sank  into  a  wail  that  grew  weaker  and  died  away  with 
the  crash  of  the  last  stones  as  they  struck  the  bottom. 

We  heard  no  more  ;  for  one  instant  complete  silence 
reigned  over  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  What  had 
happened  ? 

I  was  clinging  to  a  rock,  and  with  a  great  effort  I  climbed 
to  a  safer  place  and  listened  ;  the  time  seemed  very  long. 

Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  another  terrible  sound — 
a  voice  full  of  anger,  a  torrent  of  imprecations  and  oaths.  It 
was  Tita  in  a  fury ;  never  had  the  names  of  Christ,  the 
Madonna,  and  the  Saints  been  uttered  with  such  violence  or 
in  so  terrible  a  place.  He  cursed  every  one,  the  poor  lady 
and  the  guides,  and  one  more  than  all  the  others,  whom  he 
did  not  name,  but  whom  he  believed  guilty  of  dislodging 
the  stone.  At  him  he  hurled  the  most  atrocious  insults  : 
"  Assassin !  "  he  shouted  ;  but  the  innocent  Ugo,  whom  he 
was  addressing,  did  not  hear,  because  voices  do  not  carry 
downwards. 

Down  below  the  men  were  talking  but  I  could  neither  see 
them  nor  understand  what  they  were  saying. 

I  find  Piaz's  oaths  faithfully  set  down  in  my  pocket-book, 
for  I  collected  and  wrote  them  down  at  the  time  ;  just  then  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  Nor  let  an  old  climber  be  blamed 
for  hardness  of  heart  ;  I  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  one 
ought  to  be  in  similar  emergencies  ;  in  the  most  tragical 
events  the  mind  is  surprised  in  full  activity,  and  does  not 
lose  its  strength  and  serenity.  My  thoughts  were  not  astray, 
for  I  remember  that  during  the  long  time  I  spent  in  doubt  I 
was  considering  with  wonderful  lucidity  of  mind  and  rapidity 
of  thought  the  difficult  problem  of  rescue,  if  one  of  the  party 
was  wounded,  and  the  more  painful  but  much  easier  one  of 
abandonment,  if  something  even  worse  had  happened.  And 
my  friend  Ugo  told  me  later  that  he  had  had  the  same 
thoughts. 
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I  recollect  that  when  Piaz  had  exhausted  the  torrent  of 
his  ire,  I  summoned  all  my  dignity  as  his  elder,  and  said  to 
him  firmly,  "  Piaz,  if  you  lose  your  head,  which  of  us  can 
keep   it?" 

This  proved  sufficient  ;  he  held  his  peace,  courageously 
untied  himself,  rapidly  climbed  down  to  the  precipice  alone, 
and,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  vertical  pitch,  asked:  "Fraulein, 
wie  geht's  ?  " 

The  lady  was  dumb,  and  no  one  else  answered  from  below, 
so  he  descended  farther,  and  asked  Ugo  in  a  louder  voice  how 
the  lady  did. 

*'  Better,  it  seems,"  answered  our  friend  in  the  distance, 
and  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  his  voice !  Then  I  saw  Piaz 
climb  hastily  up  again,  as  if  his  anger  had  broken  out  afresh, 
and  nervously  tie  himself  on  to  the  rope  ;  he  told  me  to  un- 
fasten the  knot  which  joined  me  to  those  below,  and  said, 
"  Come  on."  Notwithstanding  my  protests,  we  went  forward 
alone,  and  soon  reached  our  first  resting-place,  a  level  spot 
where  the  mountain's  mad  upward  leap  is  interrupted  for  an 
instant. 

We  sat  down  side  by  side,  and  ate  a  little  food.  How 
peaceful  were  those  moments,  which  we  spent  in  the  pleasant 
sunshine  on  the  great  gilded  terrace !  Not  a  word  did  we 
say  concerning  the  recent  events  !  We  spoke  calmly  about 
the  mountains,  and  Piaz  agreed  that  this  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult ascent  in  the  whole  of  the  Dolomites — for  those,  he  added, 
who  had  not  done  the  exceptional  climbs,  and  I  now  knew 
what  he  meant  by  "  exceptional  climbs." 

His  brow  was  gradually  clearing,  but  I  could  still  hear 
him  orrumbling-  to  himself  now  and  then  against  the  man  who 
had  dislodged  that  stone.  "  Elephant ! "  he  called  him. 
These  were  the  last  rumblings  of  the  passing  thunder.  The 
storm  was  over. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the  others  was  delayed ;  nearly 
an   hour   had   passed.     Piaz   rose,   went   to    the   edge   of  the 
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precipice,  and  looked  down.  I  heard  him  urging  them  to 
hasten,  and  at  last  I  saw  them  appear  one  after  the  other, 
and  soon  they  were  all  by  our  side.  As  soon  as  the  lady 
arrived,  she  sank  to  a  sitting  posture  on  a  rock ;  her  cheeks 
were  pale,  her  lips  tightly  closed,  but  a  smile — a  sad,  weary 
smile — was  flickering  in  her  eyes.  Her  heels,  in  a  fit  of 
nervous  trembling,  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  ground. 

I  learnt  that  the  stone  had  just  grazed  her  shoulder, 
frightening  her  more  than  it  hurt  her;  but  I  noticed  on  her 
guide's  head,  amongst  his  thick  black  hair,  a  broad  gash  of 
a  dark  red  colour. 

We  did  all  we  could  for  our  fair  companion,  and  she 
thanked  us.  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  her  how  she  had  felt, 
and  to  say  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  her,  but  I  was  very 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  her  country,  and  was 
obliged  to  limit  my  observations  to  a  few  of  the  most  necessary 
expressions. 

What  an  impassable  barrier  is  set  between  two  souls  by 
a  difference  in  language,  so  that  they  are  estranged  from  one 
another  at  those  times  when  an  exchange  of  thoughts  would 
afford  comfort  and  encouragement. 

I  asked  myself  what  ambition,  what  caprice  had  led  this 
child  alone  into  an  adventure  so  far  beyond  her  powers. 
What  thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind  in  those  terrible 
moments  ?  Did  she  see  a  sudden  vision  of  her  far-away 
peaceful  home  and  of  her  happy  everyday  life  ?  Did  not  the 
grey  mists  of  her  northern  clime  seem  more  kindly  than  the 
splendid  Italian  sun  beating  down  on  the  inhospitable  cliffs 
that  were  now  warm  and  golden  under  its  rays  ? 

Did  she  curse  the  hour  when  she  set  forth  on  this  terrible 
adventure,  with  unknown  people  who  could  not  even  speak  her 
language  ?  Did  she  at  least  realize  in  her  heart  the  unspeakable 
delight  of  an  escape  from  danger  ? 

Her  thoughts  remained  a  mystery  to  me ;  when  I  asked 
her    whether    she    could     continue    the    climb,    she    bravely 
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answered   "Yes,"  and  rose  to  her  feet;    this  time  we  tied  her 
closer  to  us. 

There  followed  two  long,  weary  hours  of  climbing  in 
chimneys  with  perpendicular  walls  and  shattered  bases  and 
hazardous  traverses  of  giddy  precipices ;  but  we  now  felt 
more  united  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  closer  bond  between  us 
all  since  the  accident ;  the  route  itself  brought  us  more  often 
into  contact  with  each  other,  in  some  narrow  recess  or  on 
the  edge  of  a  cliff.  I  could  see  my  friend  putting  forth  the 
utmost  strength  of  his  muscles  as  he  climbed,  and  whenever 
he  reached  my  side  we  exchanged  thoughts  with  a  look;  I 
knew  that  he,   too,  found  the  way  most  difficult. 

Meantime  we  were  approaching  an  obstacle  that  we  had  not 
expected  ;  Piaz  seemed  uncertain,  and  I  saw  him  change  his 
direction  from  time  to  time,  testing  the  rocks  and  creeping 
along  with  infinite  care  in  places  which  seemed  easy  from 
below.  The  rock  above  was  wet  ;  the  water  flowed  down 
from  the  melting  snow  in  the  heights  and  made  every  stone 
unsafe  ;  our  rope  soles  no  longer  gripped  the  limestone  now 
that  it  was  darkened  with  moisture.  How  soft  and  crumpled 
and  useless  our  poor  slippers  had  become  !  They  were  like 
wet  rags  about  our  feet ! 

Piaz  never  ceased  telling  me  to  be  careful  how  I  held 
the  rope,  and  during  the  long  waits,  with  my  body  closely 
pressed  against  the  wet  rock  and  my  feet  freezing,  I  had  ample 
leisure  for  the  reflection  that,  as  things  were,  if  Piaz  fell,  we 
should  probably  all  follow  him. 

And,  indeed,  years  ago,  Piaz  had  fallen  on  this  face  ;  he  had 
told  me  so  on  the  terrace. 

In  some  places,  where  the  water  was  frozen  again,  our 
progress  was  slower  and  the  danger  greater.  Each  of  us 
was  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty.  I 
could  see  it  in  their  gloomy  faces. 

There  is  nothing  more  enervating  or  more  painful  than 
these  long  waits  whilst  the  guide  solves  the  problem  of  the 
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route.  The  rope  is  tightly  gripped  in  one's  hand  or  secured 
round  a  rock,  against  a  vague  presentiment  of  danger  ;  our 
eyes  follow  with  indescribable  anxiety  every  movement  of  the 
man  who  is  fighting  for  us  :  though  his  silence  tortures  us, 
yet  we  dare  not  ask  him  a  question,  for  fear  of  the  word  that 
shall  decide  our  fate.  We  wish  to  be  in  his  place,  to  see  with 
our  own  eyes,  to  test  our  own  powers,  but  the  bitterness  of 
inaction  enters  into  our  soul  and  paralyses  our  will ;  we  chafe 
in  secret  and  renounce  our  dearest  ideals  ;  the  lust  of  conquest 
which  has  upheld  us  hitherto  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is  born 
a  dull,  unreasoning  anger  against  ourselves,  our  companions 
and  the  guides,  against  the  mountain  and  against  Heaven. 

The  climber's  equanimity  is  never  put  to  a  greater  test  than 
during  those  moments,  which  seem  like  hours,  moments  in 
which  a  man's  character  is  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  in  which 
he  learns  lessons  that  will  be  useful  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

I  do  not  know  what  thoughts  were  passing  through  Piaz's 
contemptuous  mind  during  all  that  time,  what  lofty  disdain 
he  felt  for  these  poor  specimens  of  humanity  who  came  to 
the  mountains  unfit  for  the  desperate  struggle,  this  herd  of 
helpless  town-dwellers,  tied  to  his  rope,  and  totally  dependent 
on  him  for  victory  and  for  their  lives.  All  were  silent ;  only 
a  sharp  order  and  an  oath  were  occasionally  heard  from 
Piaz  ;  but  this  time   I   did  not  take  notes  in  my  pocket-book. 

Climbing  thus,  we  reached  a  second  terrace  and  halted 
there  a  while  to  rest  our  fair  companion,  who  was  very  weary. 
From  this  point  a  broad,  safe  gully  seemed  to  lead  quickly 
to  the  summit  ;  but  a  last  disappointment  awaited  us :  the 
couloir  was  full  of  ice ;  enormous  bunches  of  icicles  hung  down 
threateningly  from  its  sides  and  fell  at  intervals  with  the 
crash  of  breaking  glass.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another  and 
a  longer  way.  We  turned  to  the  right,  climbed  slowly  over 
an  enormous  gendarme,  and  went  on  upwards,  ever  upwards, 
wrapped  now  in  dark,  cold  mists,  over  a  desert  of  stones  that 
seemed  constantly  to  increase  in  height  and  in  extent. 
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We  had  been  climbing  for  more  than  eight  hours,  and 
the  true  summit  seemed  yet  a  long  way  off;  it  stood  out  darkly 
against  a  leaden  sky  above  the  gully  up  which  I  was  crawling 
amid  broken,  rotten  rocks.  But  I  shall  never  forget  Piaz's 
face  as  I  saw  it  at  a  place  in  that  last  part,  where  I  overtook 
him ;  his  forehead  was  bandaged  obliquely  with  a  red  rag 
that  made  him  look  like  a  wounded  Pietro  Micca.  A  stone 
had  struck  him  in  the  eye,  but,  bandage  or  no  bandage,  he 
went  on  resolutely  with  his  hidden,  heroic  labour.  But  this, 
too,  came  to  an  end. 

We  reached  the  top  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

There  we  found  the  porter,  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  us  again,  and  was  already  thinking  of  beating  a  retreat. 
Our  triumph  was  a  silent  and  a  meagre  one ;  we  had  no 
provisions,  but  we  shared  with  the  lady  the  last  drink  of 
wine  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  It  was  necessary  to 
depart  at  once,  but  I  insisted  on  photographing  the  whole 
party  first. 

I  hate  the  usual  groups  that  are  taken  during  a  cheery 
picnic  or  after  a  gay  banquet,  but  to  photograph  a  party 
on  a  lofty  peak,  especially  people  who  had  just  climbed  the 
south  face  of  the  Marmolada,  seemed  to  me  something  out 
of  the  common. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  later  how  the  faces  of  those 
mortals  looked  on  issuing  from  such  a  hell. 

And  later,  when  I  anxiously  developed  in  my  dark-room 
the  little  group  I  had  taken  on  this  climb,  I  hoped  that  it 
would  show  me  something  of  their  souls  ;  I  expected  to  see 
our  fair  companion's  face  as  it  was  on  the  mountain,  radiant 
with  joy  or  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  to  have  revealed  the 
secret  of  that  reserve  which  I  had  been  unable  to  read  on 
the  Marmolada. 

But  the  camera  does  not  read  men's  souls,  and  still  less 
those  of  German  ladies  ;  the  summit  mists  enveloped  the 
whole  brave  band  in  a  uniform  grey  mist. 
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And  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Hfe's  strange  chances  :  how 
the  face  of  that  maiden,  to  whom  I  was  tied  from  dawn  to 
sunset  by  the  strongest  of  ropes,  with  whom  I  did  not  ex- 
change a  hundred  words,  who  accompanied  me  in  some  of  the 
greatest  dangers  and  strongest  emotions  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced, whose  very  name  I  do  not  know,  for  she  never  told 
it  me,  and  whom  I  should  not  recognize  to-day  if  I  met  her 
in  her  feminine  garb — how  that  face,  I  say,  has  remained 
fixed  in  my  memory  as  the  most  tragic  expression,  the  most 
striking  contrast,  the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  events  of 
that  day. 

And  that  is  why  I  set  great  store  by  that  blurred,  indis- 
tinct photograph,  the  only  remembrance  that  I  have  of  my 
unknown  fellow-traveller. 

I  shall  never  know  whether  she  realized  the  grandeur  of 
the  climb;  but  the  memory  of  her  pale,  forced  smile  on  the 
deserted  terrace  amid  the  hard  rocks  at  the  ed^e  of  the 
precipice  still  heightens  the  mystery  of  that  pitiless  wall  as 
we  knew  it  during  those  gloomy  hours  of  struggle  ;  and  yet 
the  gloom  was  brightened  somewhat  by  a  poetry  full  of 
vigour — the  poetry  of  danger. 

After  our  adventures  on  the  South  Face,  a  day's  rest  was 
lawful. 

How  often,  during  the  last  weary  hours  of  the  preceding 
evening,  as  I  clung  to  the  topmost  rocks,  had  I  dreamt  of  the 
peaceful  morrow  and  the  delights  of  a  good  dinner  and  a  bed  ; 
and  amongst  the  sublime  visions  I  saw  on  the  summit  was 
one  of  a  carriage  running  smoothly  along  a  beautiful  level 
road.  .  .  . 

Ugo  and  lori  and  I  strolled  slowly  along  the  green  path 
that  leads  down  from  Contrin,  sitting  down  from  time  to  time 
on  the  grassy  carpet,  tasting  the  water  of  every  spring,  stop- 
ping to  look  round  us  at  our  ease,  without  a  care  in  the  world, 
in   complete  idleness  of  body  and  of  mind. 

II 
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I  was  cradled  in  a  delicious  torpor,  and  pervaded  by  a 
wholesome  fatigue ;  my  aching  muscles  gave  me  a  pleasant 
and  sure  proof  that  I  still  possessed  all  my  limbs  ;  in  my 
arms  some  muscles  had  appeared  which  were  not  there 
before.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  monstrous  fatigue  I  had 
undergone  was  not  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  a  day  of  such 
delightful  contrasts. 

How  gaily  the  little  golden  fields  smiled  down  below ! 
how  hospitably  did  the  long  rows  of  fine  pines  come  up  to 
meet  us  and  conceal  the  stony  desert !  Every  menace  had 
now  ceased. 

I  looked  once  more  on  the  fair  fertile  soil  as  if  I  had  not 
seen  it  for  years.  And  this  high  valley  of  Fassa  is  indeed 
a  beautiful  corner  of  the  world,  a  lovely  garden  enclosed 
between  walls  of  enormous  height. 

Behold  now  living  creatures,  the  highest  chalets  and  Alba, 
the  peaceful  hamlet  where  lori  taught ;  round  about  were 
the  herdsmen  attending  to  their  duties,  not  knowing  that  a 
"South  Face"  towers  above  their  smiling  pastures;  brigades 
of  villagers  came  by  in  summer  clothes  and  stood  aside  to 
make  way  for  the  three  dirty,  bearded  creatures  who  came 
they  knew  not  whence. 

And  now  we  came  to  civilization :  soldiers'  barracks,  and 
close  by  some  unarmed  Jager  playing  billiards  and  laughing 
and  jesting  in  pure  Venetian  dialect.  Ah  !  a  barber's  sign ; 
and  the  carriage,  a  real  carriage,  with  the  beautiful  level 
road !  .  .  . 

The  summit  dream  had  come  true !  And  when  at  last 
we  entered  the  little  inn  at  Canazei,  the  Sun  Hotel,  I  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  indolence,  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  the  good  things  of  this  life,  an  infinite  longing 
for  peace  ;  I  felt  as  if  my  body  were  nailed  to  the  chair 
whilst  I  gazed  with  ecstasy  at  a  plate  of  soup  smoking  on 
the  table. 

Why,  I   thought,  should   I   go  and  run  further  risks,   look 
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for  more  perpendicular  ascents  ?     Why  climb  any  more  .  .  . 
at  my  age  ?     I  recalled  Horace's  warning  to  mind  : — 

"  Multa  venientes  annos  ferunt  commoda  secum." 

But  Piaz  was  expecting  us  above  on  the  following  day, 
at  the  foot  of  another  fearful  wall,  and  Piaz  grants  no  in- 
dulgence. We  dragged  ourselves  from  the  delights  of  Canazei, 
but  whilst  I  was  painfully  toiling  up  the  slopes  of  the  Sella 
Pass,  in  a  fine  drizzle,  sweating  under  the  weight  of  my 
sack,  with  weary  legs  and  bleeding  feet,  I  still  listened  in 
the  distance  to  the  last  call  of  civilization,  like  the  song  of 
sirens  ...  it  was  the  hoot  of  motor-cars  running  triumphantly 
over  the  great  new  Pordoi  road. 


CHAPTER    VII 
THE  TSCHIERSPITZE 

The  third  and  last  act. 

The  scene  represented  a  squalid  landscape,  and  in  the 
background  an  ugly  mountain  all  broken  and  jagged,  a 
skeleton  mountain.  A  long  black  scar  furrowed  it  from 
summit  to  base.     The  sun  was  shining. 

The  ugly  mountain  was  the  Tschierspitze,  a  barbarous 
name  compounded  of  four  vowels  and  nine  consonants.  The 
long  scar  was  the  so-called  Adang  chimney,  by  which  the 
ascent  is  made. 

The  dramatis  personse  were  Tita,  our  two  selves,  lori,  a 
German,  and  the  usual  porter  who  appears  on  the  scene  to 
collect  the  boots  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  is  seen 
no  more  till  the  end,  on  the  summit. 

The  plot  was  very  simple  :  300  metres  of  vertical  climbing 
in  the  chimney. 

The  action  was  rapid,  crowded  and  lively  to  the  very  end. 

The  act  lasted  three  hours. 

And  truly,  directly  I  approached  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
that  was  to  take  me  straight  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
I  saw  that  the  comedy  woul4  be  a  brilliant  one  that  day. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  up  the  pastures  of  the  Gardena  Pass 

took  us  from  our  hotel  to  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  we  were  weary 

with    the  heat  of  the    burning   summer  sun,   but  directly  we 

entered  the  black  cavern  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the 
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midst  of  a  cold  wind  that  was  blowing  violently  down 
the  crack,  just  like  a  current  of  air  in  the  flue  of  a  high 
chimney,  and  under  its  influence  we  began  to  climb  with 
desperate  energy. 

Ah  !  what  a  fine,  daring  scramble  it  was  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  chimney,  whilst  the  sun  beat  outside  on  the  parched 
iron-grey  rock,  on  the  neighbouring  forests  and  on  the  pink 
cliffs  in  the  distance ;  and  all  the  time  the  little  inn  was  in 
view.  The  whole  scene  presented  an  image  clear  and  joyous 
as  a  camera  obscura  picture.  On  this  day  I  realized  more 
clearly  than  before  what  contrasts  are  met  with  on  these  climbs: 
but  a  short  time  before  we  were  chattincr  and  lauCThingr  as  we 
walked  peacefully  through  the  luxuriant  meadows  amongst 
lazy  heifers  quietly  feeding,  and  now  we  were  at  grips  with 
the  hard  rocks  in  breakneck  places,  and  no  sound  issued 
from  our  mouths  but  the  hoarse  groan  that  accompanied 
every  effort. 

I  felt  now  that  my  past  struggles  had  improved  the  temper 
of  my  sinews  and  trained  my  muscles  to  cope  better  with 
these  difficulties ;  my  feet  were  now  familiar  with  the  rocks, 
and  my  leader  was  no  longer  Signor  Piaz,  but  Tita,  a  friend 
to  whom  I  was  bound  by  something  more  than  the  rope  :  by 
infinite  gratitude.  I  followed  his  movements  with  a  feeling 
of  true  affection. 

How  swiftly  he  leaped  upwards  through  the  narrow  vertical 
chimney,  a  wondrous  human  machine  propelled  by  an  iron  will. 

There  came  a  place  halfway  in  which  an  overhanging  block 
so  nearly  filled  the  channel  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  pass. 
Piaz  climbed  on  to  lori's  shoulders,  seized  the  rock  with  his 
right  hand  and  swung  out,  holding  on  with  one  hand  only  ; 
he  braced  one  elbow  against  the  slope  and  inserted  one  knee 
into  a  hole  in  the  block ;  a  barely  perceptible  rise  resulted 
from  each  effort  he  made.  Then  he  arched  his  back,  and  at 
the  same  time  bent  his  body  backwards.  For  one  instant 
I   thought    the  overhang  had  got  the  better  of  him,    but  his 
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other  hand  reached  a  hidden  hold  above,  that  was  known  to 
him  alone,  and  a  rapid,  panther-like  spring  carried  him  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  block.  The  obstacle  was  sur- 
mounted. Loud  applause  broke  out  between  the  walls  of  the 
chimney,  as  in  a  theatre,  at  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  feat. 
In  three  minutes  he  had  climbed  in  simple  fashion  the  most 
difficult  place  in  the  Dolomites. 

Tita  was  happy  that  day  ;  all  the  way  up  he  was  singing, 
singing  the  hymn  of  the  workers — a  sure  sign,  this,  that  things 
were  going  as  he  wished.  Now  and  again  he  turned  to  look 
at  me  ;  by  now  he  had  ceased  to  give  me  advice  ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  my  foot  slipped  and  I  gave  a  slight  jerk  to  his 
rope,  he  interrupted  his  song  to  say  :  "  Rey,  it  is  no  good 
my  teaching  you  :  you  will  never  learn."  But  he  said  it  so 
courteously  and  so  decidedly  that  the  unpleasant  truth  did 
not  displease  me. 

This  was  Piaz's  last  lesson.  When  the  German  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  begged  for  a  halt  because  he  had  lost  his 
spectacles,  and  was  looking  for  them  fruitlessly  in  the  darkness 
of  the  chimney,  Piaz  answered  him  with  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter  and  made  me  untie  the  rope  that  bound  me  to  those 
below,  that  I  might  follow  him  alone  and  with  greater  speed. 

Then  we  began  a  race  up  the  precipice,  in  which  Piaz 
displayed  twice  as  much  energy  as  before,  and  I  strained  every 
nerve  to  follow  him.  These  were  the  most  exciting  and  most 
difficult  places  I  had  met  with  in  my  whole  Alpine  career,  and 
I  thought  I  was  climbing  exceedingly  well,  as  well  as  when  I 
was  twenty  ;  Piaz  thought  so  too,  and  began  to  sing  again. 

And  now  the  slope  eased  off  and  I  knew  that  our  goal 
was  close  at  hand  ;  I  was  almost  sorry  that  the  end  should 
come  so  soon,  and  I  suspected  that  this  would  prove  to  be 
my  last  day  on  these  peaks. 

How  far  off  did  the  time  suddenly  seem  when  I  had 
wished  for  them  and  feared  them,  though  I  knew  them  not ; 
and  already  they  appeared  to  me  like  a  legend  in  my  life  as 
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a    mountaineer,  together  with  the   other   legends    that   I    had 
loved  in  my  youth. 

I  knew  now  that  I  too  loved  all  those  litde  grey  towers 
and  their  deep  scars ! 

I  had  spent  ten  days  of  dizzy  life  upon  them  ;  the  time 
had  passed  like  magic  and  this  climb  formed  a  happy  close 
to  my  adventures.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  I  had  experi- 
enced once  more  all  the  subtle  fascination  of  these  tapering 
peaks  with  their  fleshless  beauty,  and  on  that  very  day  the 
sharp  rocks  had  set  deeper  and  more  burning  marks  on  my 
limbs  as  farewell  caresses  ;  yet  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  fresh 
desires  sprang  up  within  me,  and  at  the  happy  moment  when 
I  set  my  foot  on  the  summit  and  saw  the  noble  Venetian  family 
of  the  Crode,  the  Pale,  the  Crozon,  and  the  Vedrette  assembled 
in  a  circle  far  away  to  the  south  and  east,  under  the  deep  blue 
Adriatic  sky,  I  fancied  that  every  tower,  every  pinnacle,  great 
and  small,  was  calling  to  me  with  an  invitation,  that  each  was 
telling  me  its  illustrious  name  :  the  Pelmo,  the  Antelao,  the 
Sass  Maor,  the  Rosetta,  the  Marmarole,  the  Cristallo  and  a 
hundred  others ;  names  like  those  of  queens  or  goddesses  ; 
beautiful,  picturesque,  sonorous  Italian  names,  such  as  could 
only  be  created  by  the  fancy  of  an  artistic  people  out  of  a 
harmonious  classical  language  ;  names  that  change  not,  that 
proclaim  throughout  ages  the  ancient  and  glorious  origin  of 
this  breed  of  mountains  ;  beloved  names,  denoting  a  contested 
patrimony  that  this  land  defends  with  faith  and  love.  And 
I  thought  I  heard  the  friendly  peaks  crying  to  me  with  united 
voices,  in  a  last  sweet,  sad  salute,  "Come  back  to  us,  Italian; 
come  back  again  !  " 

On  the  summit  we  found  the  porter  waiting  for  us,  and 
he  received  us  with  a  long  cry  of  relief,  as  if  we  had  been 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  ;  such  is  the  terror  that  the 
Adang  chimney  inspires  !     But  our  hearts  were  full  of  joy. 

We  assembled  on  the  diminutive  level  space  on  the  summit 
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in  air  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  rested  and  drank  some  wine. 
Our  exertions  had  exhilarated  us,  and  the  blood  flowed  more 
generously  in  our  veins  after  the  perils  we  had  escaped  ;  we 
began  to  sing. 

The  German  gave  us  one  of  his  solemn  war-songs,  "  Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein  "  ;  I  replied  with  Mameli's  hymn,  and  whilst 
I  sanof  a  strano^e,  intense  emotion  stirred  me. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  song  were  new  to  me,  and  as  if  I  now 
understood  for  the  first  time  its  true,  loving  significance. 

The  old  music  and  the  almost  forgotten  lines  rang  out 
with  the  vigour  of  youth,  as  if  the  ancient  faith  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin  were  alive  in  them  once  more.  I  felt  them 
quivering  with  the  same  desire  that  was  in  our  fathers'  voices 
when  they  sang  those  songs  on  the  battlefields  and  in  the 
joyous  streets  of  the  liberated  cities  ;  but  here  they  seemed 
sadder  and  graver,  and  they  wrung  my  heart  like  an  exile's 
song.  And  the  mountains  suddenly  appeared  more  deserted, 
more  grim,  more  beautiful  than  before. 

In  this  simple  way  we  celebrated  our  victory.  We  were 
the  first  Italians  to  reach  that  summit ;  the  ancient  notes  of 
a  reawakened  Italy  rang  for  the  first  time  on  the  solitary 
tower  and  echoed  far  and  wide  like  a  despairing  message  of 
goodwill. 

Tita,  to  whom  these  songs  were  new,  listened  to  them 
intently  and  seriously,  as  he  stood  on  the  lofty  silver  pinnacle. 
It  was  for  him  that  I  sang,  and  I  thought  his  eyes  blazed  and 
that  the  confused  sound  of  a  thousand  songs  rose  up  from 
his  native  valleys  and  echoed  mine.  It  may  have  been  the 
murmur  of  the  springs  that  flow  drop  by  drop  from  the  crevices 
on  high  or  the  roar  of  the  torrents  whose  raging  waves  rush 
turbulently  and  swiftly  down, to  the  fair  plains  of  Italy. 
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When  I  first  visited  these  mountains  I  had  already  reached 
that  stage  of  the  climber's  career  at  which  an  overdose  of 
adventure  usually  begins  to  blunt  his  desires  and  to  diminish 
his  pristine  capacity  for  enthusiasm  ;  at  which  the  curiosity  that 
carried  him  to  the  mountains  in  his  ardent  youth  seems 
exhausted,  and  his  mind  looks  backward  and  resigns  itself  to 
seek  comfort  in  memories. 

I  expected  no  further  revelations  in  the  Alps  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  the  course  of  my  thirty  years'  acquaintance 
with  them  they  had  told  me  every  secret  that  they  can  reveal 
to  one  who  loves  them  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  I  was 
convinced  that  no  rock  in  the  Alps  could  ever  reawaken 
the  emotions  that  the  sublime  peak  of  the  Matterhorn  had 
given  me  in  my  best  years  ;  that  no  precipice  could  recreate 
for  me  the  giddy  intoxication  of  the  pointed  crags  of  the 
Grepon  or  the  enormous  wall  of  Monte  Rosa.  I  did  not 
believe  that  any  Alpine  sunset  glow  could  ever  again  give 
me  the  parting  salute  of  a  day  of  such  terror,  such  perils,  or 
such  tragedy  as  one  which  set  the  buttresses  of  Mont  Blanc 
aflame  for  me  one  evening  when  we  bivouacked  in  the  heights, 
nor  that  any  dawn  in  the  mountains  could  ever  break  more 
peacefully  than  that  which  flooded  with  light  and  with  joy 
the  brow  of  my  ancient,  beloved  Monte  Viso  and  my  own 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  once  when,  as  a  youth,  I  was 
attempting  a  new  route  up  its  aged  face. 

I  despaired  of  repeating  those  deeds  of  courage  and  faith 
which  had  filled  my  journeyings  among  the  Alps  with  vigour 
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and  with  joy.  But  I  was  wrong.  In  the  range  of  mountains 
that  crowns  the  head  of  Italy  one  jewel  of  rare  beauty,  a 
miracle  of  purity  in  shape  and  colour,  the  Alps  of  the  Trentino, 
had  remained  unknown  to  me  ;  and  on  the  day  when  it  was 
revealed  to  me  I  felt  myself  seized  once  more  with  all  the 
desire  of  my  ardent  youth  and  driven  with  a  new  fascination 
towards  unhoped-for  goals. 

My  first  feeling  among  these  mountains  was  one  of  amaze- 
ment :  that  mysterious  region,  green  with  dense  forests, 
bristling  with  innumerable  points  whose  names  I  did  not 
know  and  whose  unwonted  forms  I  could  not  understand, 
was  so  wild  and  yet  so  charming,  so  full  of  terror  and  of 
splendour,  that  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  I  was  dreaming  : 
enchanted  gardens  and  deserted  plains,  walls  and  caverns,  dark 
valleys  and  resplendent  pinnacles ;  at  every  step  apparitions 
of  strange  romantic  shape ;  ruined  castle  towers,  crumbling 
cathedral  spires,  obelisks  and  minarets,  gravestones  and 
pillars.  They  seemed  not  mountains  but  buildings,  the  ruins 
of  a  fabled  city,  proclaiming  throughout  ages,  like  those  of 
Rome,  the  wonderful  strength  and  the  admirable  art  of  the 
builders. 

It  is  true  that  I  did  not  find  among  these  cliffs  the  calm, 
smiling  aspect  of  my  own  familiar  peaks,  nor  the  happiness 
they  had  given  my  youth  ;  a  sense  of  sadness  enveloped  my 
spirit,  as  if  the  austere,  wrinkled  brows  frowned  down  at  me 
with  a  grave  message,  a  grim  warning.  I  read  in  those  proud, 
sad  remains  the  signs  of  fatigue  and  anger  at  their  long 
struggle  against  destroying  Fate,  and  their  firm  resolve  to 
resist  to  the  end,  so  long  as  one  single  crag  stood  upright. 
The  blazing  sunsets  showed  the  desperate  vehemence  of  a 
rebellion  and  the  rosy  daybreaks  the  quiver  of  a  last  hope. 

I  almost  lost  all  sense  of  reality,  as  if  I  were  passing 
through  a  legendary  land  that  called  forth  visions  of  hate 
and  love,  dreams  of  woe  and  glory.  I  fancied  that  the  soul 
of  a  people  was  bound  up  with  those  ruins. 
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Those  rocks  were  so  different  from  my  native  rocks  that 
I  asked  myself  at  times  whether  they  were  really  Alps — 
Italian  Alps.  But  everything  about  me  spoke,  lovingly  and 
persistently,  with  the  maternal  voice  of  our  land  ;  I  heard  it 
in  the  simple  speech  of  the  mountain-folk,  as  in  the  illustrious 
names  of  the  lofty  peaks ;  it  was  repeated  by  the  signs  of 
the  rustic  booths  in  the  valleys,  the  sacred  paintings  on  the 
chalets  and  the  churches,  the  oleanders  flowering  in  the  clear 
sunshine  and  the  cypresses  rejoicing  in  the  warm  southern 
breeze ;  by  the  sky,  by  the  beautiful  clouds :  gilded  with  the 
reflections  of  the  lagoon,  the  clouds  rose  in  masses  to  kiss 
the  high  brows  of  the  mountains,  and  whirled  round  them  in 
conflict  with  the  wind  from  the  north. 

Everywhere,  at  the  bottom  of  terrible  ravines  and  amongst 
the  fertile  fields,  the  waters  whispered  to  me  of  their  ambition, 
as  they  hurried  to  the  plains  to  join  the  parent  river  that  flowed 
from  Monte  Viso.  And  a  feeling  of  affection  for  the  lonely 
little  grey  towers  took  the  place  of  the  wonder  I  had  felt 
at  first ;  I  was  filled  with  tenderness  for  those  storm-beaten 
crags  which  raised  their  longing  heads  towards  the  freedom 
of  heaven ;  I  was  struck  with  remorse  for  having  so  long 
delayed  my  acquaintance  with  them,  and  with  a  keen  desire 
to  come  before  them  with  an  act  of  devotion,  to  offer  them 
a  proof  of  my  faith  in  that  humble  manner  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  me,  a  climber. 

It  was  only  by  confronting  some  of  their  greater  perils 
that  I  could  become  a  worthy  devotee  and  earn  the  right 
to  worship  them  ;  for  the  Alps,  like  one's  country,  do  not 
desire  the  offering  of  empty  words,  but  sacrifices,  works, 
and  the  virtue  of  brave  deeds. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  towards  the  end  of  my 
career  I  was  led  once  more  to  pit  myself  against  great 
difficulties  ;  and  I  reaped  a  rich  reward,  for  enthusiasm  came 
once  more  into  my  life,  and  new,  indescribable  memories. 

When    I    was    struggling    hand    to    hand    with    the    pale 
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Dolomite  rocks  and  clasping  their  solid  forms  in  my  arms, 
I  was  supported  by  the  wrinkles  of  a  crust  of  stone ;  when 
I  rested  my  foot  on  an  invisible  ledge  of  rock,  I  swung  without 
fear  on  the  aerial  walls  ;  when  I  forced  my  limbs  into  the  tiny, 
narrow  cracks,  where  the  roughness  of  the  limestone  alone 
held  me  aloft  over  space,  as  if  the  friendly  rock  were  clasping 
my  body,  then  I  realized  the  true  fascination  of  these  mountains. 
I  felt  that  they  were  so  firm  and  honest  in  their  structure  that 
on  them  any  deed  of  daring  might  be  attempted  ;  I  understood 
on  that  day  what  a  noble  school  of  courage  they  provided  for 
youth  that  wished  to  temper  its  fibre  for  the  struggles  of  life. 
And  from  that  day  forth  I  have  never  ceased  to  urge  my 
friends  the  young  Italian  climbers  to  flock  to  them,  and 
to  seek  among  those  peaks  the  arduous  fatigue  that  gives 
health  to  the  body,  the  wonderful  visions  that  ennoble  the 
intellect,  the  great  emotions  that  mature  the  mind. 

Thanks  to  the  Alps  of  the  Trentino,  I  have  gained  a 
new  religion  for  the  mountains,  one  perhaps  less  peaceful 
and  less  joyous  than  that  of  my  early  years,  but  more  rigid 
and  more  human,  I  think.  For,  if  I  have  not  missed  the  deep 
and  subtle  meaning  of  the  secrets  that  were  whispered  to 
me  by  those  rocks  during  the  passionate  embraces  of  our 
contest,  during  the  anguish  of  danger  and  the  triumph  of 
victory  on  the  slender  summits  ;  if  I  have  properly  understood 
the  hidden  voice  of  the  silent  gullies  and  the  imperceptible 
sounds  that  rise  up  to  us  from  those  fearful  depths,  I  think  that 
that  voice,  those  sounds,  called  to  me  with  but  one  sweet 
word  :  love. 

And  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  infinite  longing 
that  is  still  within  me  to  return  thither. 

I  felt  there  was  something  human  in  those  mountains. 
On  their  summits  I  did  not  experience  that  sense  of  loneliness 
and  remoteness  that  I  have  felt  on  other,  higher  Alpine  peaks, 
where  amid  the  boundless  view  my  thoughts  changed  from 
reality  to  a  dream  of  wonderful,  almost  selfish  isolation,  and, 
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forgetful  of  men  and  the  world,  listened  to  one  immense 
and  powerful  voice  that  rises  ever  to  heaven :  the  eternal 
song  of  Nature.  On  the  little  towers  of  Trent,  but  a  few 
hours'  climb  and  a  relatively  small  depth  of  precipice  separate 
us  from  the  valleys  ;  from  the  summits  our  glances  descend 
in  one  sweep  to  the  foot  of  the  vertical  wall,  to  the  forests, 
to  the  meadows,  to  the  steeples  of  the  villages  and  to  the 
hospitable  dwellings  of  men  ;  our  thoughts  follow  our  glances 
and  return  ever  to  the  beautiful  world  below,  where  men 
ought  to  be  supremely  happy,  and  are  not ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  unbounded  freedom  we  enjoy  on  the  mountains 
and  the  troubles  that  torment  our  lives  in  the  valley  under- 
neath makes  our  triumphs  more  sedate  and  more  grave. 

The  serene  voice  of  Nature  seems  to  sound  alternately  with 
confused  cries  that  rise  from  the  lower  world  even  unto  us  on 
the  summit ;  the  hymn  of  joy  that  is  about  to  burst  forth  from 
our  breasts  in  the  moment  of  victory  dies  on  our  lips  ;  we 
listen,  with  our  hearts  full  of  unwonted  tenderness,  to  the  cry 
of  the  little  Alpine  tribe  grouped  round  its  ancient  towers, 
and  we  answer  it  with  one  word  :  love. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 
SAN  MARTINO  DI  CASTROZZA 

As  the  motor  climbed  up  the  beautiful  road  to  the  Dolomites, 
I  saw  through  the  foliage  of  the  woods  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  limestone  walls  in  the  sunlight,  and  here  and  there,  above 
the  fretwork  of  the  trees,  some  rocks  towering  in  the  air 
to  an  enormous  height,  and  these  signs  warned  me  that 
we  were  approaching  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  one 
of  those  wonderful  scenes  with  which  the  inexhaustible  fancy 
of  this  little  mountain  land  is  wont  to  surprise  the  traveller,  and 
before  which  the  profane  cry  out  in  wonder  and  the  devotee 
of  the  Alps  forbears  to  voice  his  heart's  desire. 

And  behold,  as  we  passed  the  curtain  of  pines  on  the 
top  of  the  pass,  there  rose  straight  in  front  of  us  an  immense 
shape  which  is  not  cloud,  but  does  not  seem  of  stone,  a 
misty  yet  solid  rock,  towering  above  us  and  yet  remote  : 
a  steeper,  slenderer  Matterhorn  than  mine.  And  though  I 
know  that,  by  the  side  of  the  real  Matterhorn,  the  top  of 
the  one  I  saw  before  me  would  not  reach  to  its  knees,  yet 
to  this  day,  whether  it  be  the  magic  of  this  eastern  sky 
with  its  transparency  and  its  veils  that  are  unknown  in  other 
Alpine  skies  or  the  secret  of  the  admirable  proportions  of 
Dolomite  architecture,  I  still-  have  the  illusion  that  it  rises 
as  high  as  its  terrible  Pennine  rival. 

After  the  Cimone  the  whole  lofty  city  of  the  Pale  was 
suddenly  revealed  in  a  magnificent  prospect  to  my  gaze,  with 
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its  glorious  domes  and  its  bristling  steeples,  bathed  on  that  hot 
afternoon  in  transparent  vapours  that  made  it  seem  infinitely 
vast.  Little  flaky  white  clouds  flew  from  summit  to  summit 
and  streamed  like  standards  from  the  tops  of  the  towers,  or 
spread  themselves  like  awnings  over  the  roads,  and  shadows 
climbed  slowly  up  the  walls  like  smoke  from  the  chalets ;  the 
huge  deserted  city  seemed  to  swarm  with  life  and  joy,  and 
promised  peace  to  him  who  should  dare  to  brave  the  mystery 
of  its  walls. 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide  with  as  much  curiosity  as  one  who 
had  never  seen  a  mountain  ;  the  emotion  of  being  so  near  the 
peaks  that  for  months  had  been  constantly  in  my  thoughts,  and 
that  now  smiled  upon  my  dearest  hopes,  made  my  ever-ardent 
climber's  heart  beat  loudly ;  but  mingled  with  the  joy  in  its 
depths  I  felt  something  very  like  fear. 

Whenever  I  approach  a  mountain  a  strange  feeling  of 
uneasiness  grows  up  in  me  and  troubles  my  peace  while  I  wait 
to  begin  the  attack  ;  it  is  a  discomfort  that  lasts  but  a  short 
time,  and  on  following  days,  when  it  has  vanished,  I  look  back 
upon  it  with  delight,  and  it  doubles  m.y  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
climb  and  accentuates  the  fascination  of  memory ;  but  with  the 
passing  of  each  year  it  troubles  me  more,  and  now  it  dis- 
couraged me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  fancied  my  strength  was 
about  to  prove  unequal  to  this  new  trial  and  that  I  was  no  longer 
a  worthy  devotee  of  the  Alps.  I  was  assailed  by  a  doubt  lest 
this  should  be  an  instinctive  warning,  the  same  instinct  as  that 
which  drives  the  old  chamois  to  separate  from  the  agile  herd 
and  to  retire  to  a  solitary  rock  where  he  may  browse  in  peace. 
And  my  spirit  rebelled  against  the  thought. 

I  was  calmly  awaiting  the  solemn  hour  when  the  mountains 
would  send  me  down  their  final  prohibition,  but  not  yet ;  I 
asked  for  another  year  of  life  ;  my  muscles  w^ere  still  strong  and 
my  heart  sound.     Away  with  fear ! 

I  lifted  up  my  brow  and  straightened  my  back  so  that  my 
friend  should  not  notice  that  I  trembled. 
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But  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  distant  turret  at  the  farthest 
angle  of  the  buttress,  slenderer  than  all  the  others,  the  simple, 
rigid  outline  of  a  colossal  seated  figure,  an  idol  planted  on  the 
slope  to  protect  the  city  :  the  Cima  della  Madonna.  And  he 
said  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  climb  in  the  whole  group, 
and  that  it  should  be  our  first  if  .  .  .  and  here  my  friend 
hesitated,  his  face  grew  sad,  and  he  pointed  sorrowfully  to 
his  foot. 

He  had  been  talking-  to  me  of  this  wretched  foot  for  months 
past.  It  had  been  hurt  in  a  gymnasium,  and  he  had  then  told 
me  solemnly  that  the  damage  was  serious  and  that  all  his 
mountaineering  was  at  an  end.  And  I  feared  that  he  spoke  the 
truth  and  that  he  would  leave  me  to  climb  alone.  He  now 
remembered  it  from  time  to  time,  whilst  I,  secredy  selfish,  was 
almost  grateful  for  this  physical  weakness  of  his,  thinking  that 
it  would  check  his  impetuosity  and  compensate  for  the  disparity 
between  our  powers  ;  I  considered  it  as  a  form  of  deference 
paid  by  his  youth  to  my  maturity,  and  he  now  said  to  me  once 
again,  "  You  must  not  mind,  Guido,  but  we  will  climb  slowly, 
halting  on  the  way  to  look  about  us,  to  take  photographs,  and 
enjoy  the  mountain  as  old  men  do.  ..."  I  began,  however, 
to  suspect  that  all  this  was  but  a  pious  fraud  invented  to  put 
me  at  my  ease,  and  I  appreciated  the  extreme  kindness  that 
dictated  the  deception,  and  was  more  than  ever  encouraged 
by  the  company  of  my  vigorous  friend. 

I  thought  of  the  many  Alpine  seasons  we  had  spent 
together,  the  many  happy  hours  of  climbing  I  had  lived  through 
with  him  since  that  first  mornincr  when  I  saw  him  dano-linof  from 
the  rocks  of  the  Grepon  and  trembled  for  him.  That  was  our 
first  difficult  rock-climb  together  ;  I  was  then  beginning  by  his 
side  the  second  period  of  my  Alpine  career,  and  he  had  been 
entrusted  to  me  for  his  novitiate  ;  but  we  soon  exchanged  parts, 
and  now  it  was  I  who  trusted  to  his  arm  ;  but  I  loved  to  think 
that  he  was  repaying  me  with  usury  for  the  service  I  did  him. 
The  adventures  we  have  so  long  shared  have  cemented  a 
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strange,  rare  friendship  between  us,  which  seems  to  be  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  mountains  and,  Hke  them,  to  run  in 
strata  ;  each  climb  adds  to  it  and  strengthens  it.  Born  amongst 
the  rocks  where  no  mud  is,  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect 
purity,  it  is  untouched  by  any  earthly  interest  or  by  any  material 
care  ;  it  lives  a  natural  life  in  a  primitive  world. 

During  the  months  of  inaction  it  burns  quietly  and  secretly 
with  a  tiny  flame,  but  it  revives  with  our  activity  and  blazes 
into  a  mighty  flame  on  the  mountain-tops ;  it  was  lit  by  a 
common  ambition  and  it  will  be  fed  by  common  memories. 

When  man  leaves  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  city  life  and 
braves  the  wild  simplicity  of  the  Alps,  his  capacity  for  friend- 
ship is  renewed,  freed  from  the  pretences  and  the  selfishness 
which  have  weakened  and  corrupted  it :  it  gains  strength  from 
fatigue,  purity  from  danger,  peace  from  the  great  beauty  of 
Nature  ;  it  willingly  resumes  its  ancient,  noble  office  as  a  neces- 
sary element  of  life,  and  perhaps  longs  instinctively  to  emulate 
those  ideal  friendships,  examples  of  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  poetry  or  history  and  which  gladdened  the  lives 
of  men  in  a  distant,  simpler  age. 

But  this  brotherly  Alpine  relation,  with  all  its  unspeakable 
joys,  also  imposes  at  every  step  the  duty  of  unselfishness,  of 
toleration  and  of  generosity ;  ready  as  it  is  for  almost  heroic 
sacrifices  and  little,  almost  feminine,  attentions,  it  must  patiently 
tolerate  long  silences  alternating  with  periods  of  loquacity, 
severe  rebukes  following  a  familiar  jest,  or  a  violent  jerk  at  the 
rope  after  a  kindly  handshake.  The  mountains,  like  a  hard 
stamp,  have  impressed  on  the  metal  of  our  minds  an  image 
which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  most  delicate  acts  and 
words  of  kindness  within  its  rough  outline. 

I  remember  that  just  before  we  started  my  friend  looked  me 
up  and  down  from  head  to  foot  and  said,  "  Guido,  do  you  know 
that  your  new  hat  makes  you  look  ten  years  younger  ?  "  I  was 
only  too  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  I  answered  with  a  look 
of  orratitude. 
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From  the  Rolle  Pass  one  descends  to  San  Martino  through 
a  green  paradise  ;  the  beautiful,  terrible  peaks  are  not  in  view  ; 
the  forest  veils  the  sky,  conceals  the  streams,  deadens  every 
sound,  and  when  it  opens  out  suddenly,  closes  again  imme- 
diately, leaving  the  wayfarer  more  curious  than  before  to  know 
what  lies  beyond.  It  rises  from  the  depths,  climbs  up  every 
slope,  crosses  the  streams,  clings  lightly  and  firmly  to  the 
ridges,  and  stretches  out  its  arms  to  the  very  summits ;  it  is 
a  wild,  devoted  spouse  to  the  mountains,  drawing  fertility  from 
its  waters  and  bravins:  the  angler  of  its  avalanches,  a  heroic  and 
faithful  partner,  surrounding  the  feet  of  its  lord  with  coolness, 
supporting  his  sides  and  softening  the  ruggedness  of  his  shape 
by  the  harmony  of  its  embrace. 

It  is  the  sacred  companion  of  the  Trentine  Alps,  and  with- 
out it  this  extreme  limit  of  Italy  would  be  less  beautiful  than 
it  is  ;  and  indeed  my  own  mountains  in  the  west  would  grow 
more  vigorous  and  more  gay  if  the  roots  of  this  forest  could 
only  reach  to  them  and  revive  them  with  the  strength  of  their 
love,  and  restore  their  ancient  trees  to  the  Monte  Silvio  and  to 
the  Vesulo,  which  was  once  called  Pinifer ;  would  that  it  could 
make  its  way  down  by  the  Apennines  to  all  our  mountains, 
binding  them  in  one  great  green  chain  under  the  white  snows 
and  between  the  two  azure  seas  ! 

But  suddenly  at  a  turning  I  saw  a  number  of  vulgar  new 
houses  of  every  shape  and  colour  lining  the  road  and  grouped 
in  the  meadow,  in  a  disorder  that  lacked  all  picturesqueness  ; 
they  were  covered  or  surrounded  with  signs  and  lanterns  and 
upright  stakes  and  tightly  stretched  wires,  partition  boards 
and  wooden  huts,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  dockyard. 
Here  was  a  rising  suburb  of  a  city,  not  an  ancient  Alpine 
townlet. 

The  sacred  San  Martino  of  my  dreams,  loved  and  described 
by  the  romantic  historians  of  mountaineering,  was  very  different 
from  this ;  it  was  a  sanctuary  and  a  refuge.  But  I  came  too 
late  :    the    beautiful    Lombard    steeple   which   had    seen   the 
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long  lines  of  pilgrims  march  slowly  up  from  Primiero  was 
now  overshadowed  by  a  new  church,  so  big  that  it  threw 
the  humility  of  the  other  into  insignificance,  and  the  bells 
which  for  four  centuries  had  rung  for  vespers  and  for  matins 
to  the  shepherds  and  to  the  solitary  peaks  now  mingled  their 
notes  with  the  piercing  sounds  that  called  strange  pleasure- 
seeking  crowds  to  other  rites.  A  phonograph  shrieked  at  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  repeating  some  comic  German  scene ; 
its  hoarse  throat  seemed  to  be  shouting  to  the  people  of 
San  Martino  an  announcement  of  the  advent  of  civilization 
with  the  building  of  hotels. 

For  the  love  I  bear  to  the  mountains,  this  "  progress  " 
troubles  me  ;  these  modern  builders  ought  to  draw  nigh  with 
far  greater  reverence  and  maturer  consideration  to  the  exquisite 
garden-like  Alpine  valleys,  at  a  time  when  men  have  at  last 
learnt  to  desire  the  beauty  of  the  mxountains,  that  was  so 
loner  unknown  to  them,  and  when  many  have  made  of  this 
love  the  religion  of  their  lives. 

What  a  number  of  outlines  of  grim  passes,  and  smiling  slopes 
and  banks  of  lovely  Alpine  lakes  have  been  defaced  during 
the  years  following  John  Ruskin's  preaching,  by  buildings 
that  seem  like  tumours  on  the  fair  body  of  the  Alps  and 
are  a  blasphemy  against  their  purity  !  The  ancient  lords  ot 
the  Trentino  were  much  happier  in  their  taste,  and  crowned 
the  chief  cliffs  of  their  mountains  with  such  monasteries 
and  castles  that  their  very  ruins  still  harmonize  with  the 
character  of  the  place  and  add  to  its  poetry.  The  rustic 
architects  of  Primiero,  Val  di  Fassa  and  Cortina  were  much 
truer  artists  when  they  studded  the  gay  slopes  with  chalets 
which  appear  to  have  grown  there  in  the  sunlight  as  naturally 
as  the  trees  which  shade  them ;  the  rock  that  towers  above 
protects  them,  and  they  look  peacefully  out  from  their  little 
windows  at  the  familiar  outline  of  the  summits  and  smile  at 
the  corn  and  the  meadows  round  about ;  something  human, 
something    motherly    can    be    traced   in   the   faces    of    those 
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pleasant  dwellings,  which  are  happy  in  the  certainty  of  living 
on  their  native  soil.  But  those  magnificent  foreign  cubes  which 
burden  our  soil  and  overshadow  the  plants  are  neither  human 
nor  motherly,  and  the  restless  eyes  of  their  hundred  windows 
look  about  them  in  vain  for  a  response  from  the  soul  of  the 
things  that  surround  them,  for  they  are  all  too  humble  or 
too  great. 

We  took  refuge  in  the  poorest  hotel,  where  the  guides 
were  wont  to  assemble  and  where  Italian  was  still  spoken; 
it  was  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  old  priory,  and  we  saw  there 
the  old  kitchen  in  the  Venetian  style,  where  the  pilgrims  used 
to  receive  bread  and  fire. 

In  the  mountains  I  like  a  modest  hotel,  because  I  find 
life  there  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  that  I  desire,  and 
I  love  the  few  survivors  of  the  primitive  mountain  inns,  with 
their  cordial  hospitality  and  their  homely  cooking,  which 
remind  me  of  my  youth.  This  is  the  prejudice  of  an  old 
mountaineer  who  remembers  the  happy  days  when  he  slept 
soundly  on  the  hay  in  chalets,  and  fared  sumptuously  on 
polenta  and  brown  bread;  perhaps  it  is  a  prejudice  that  will 
make  modern  climbers  smile,  who  knew  not  the  humility  of 
the  Franciscan  age. 

At  the  very  door  we  found  our  two  guides ;  our  first 
meeting  with  the  men  who  were  to  lead  us  through  the 
perils  and  teach  us  the  beauties  of  these  Alps  was  a  simple 
one.  We  told  them  our  plans:  that  we  had  done  but  few  climbs, 
that  we  were  not  in  training,  that  one  of  us  was  tired  and 
the  other  lame,  but  that  we  wished  to  attempt  the  traverse 
of  the  Cima  della  Madonna  on  the  very  next  day. 

I  saw  a  flash  of  irony  gleam  in  Zagonel's  sharp  eyes ;  he 
did  not  know  us,  but  when  we  told  him  that  we  had  both 
ascended  the  south  face  of  the  Marmolada  his  face  cleared, 
and  he  said  he  would  willingly  accompany  us  whithersoever  we 
pleased.  This  South  Face  must  indeed  be  a  Grand  Seigneur, 
for  the  mere  mention  of  its  name  made  us  acceptable. 
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But  I  was  not  only  gratified,  I  was  touched,  to  find  myself 
in  the  company  of  these  brave  men,  who  were  known  to  me 
by  reputation,  and  to  recognize  in  each  of  them  the  true 
old  stamp  of  Italian  guide,  courteous  in  manner  for  all  his 
ruggedness,  and  enlightened  though  uncultivated  in  mind. 
They  have  remained  pure  mountaineers,  seemingly  unaware 
of  their  glory  and  only  conscious  of  their  vigour ;  humble  with 
that  cordial,  dignified  humility  which  has  made  some  of  our 
great  guides  the  friends  of  famous  mountaineers  of  every 
nation. 

When  I  first  looked  at  Bortolo  Zagonel,  who  was  so  solid 
and  massive  that  he  seemed  like  a  man  hewn  out  of  rock, 
and  who  had  a  face  compounded  of  kindness  and  shrewdness, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  my  good  old  friend  Castagneri ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  figure  of  Michele  Bettega  before  me, 
I  was  even  more  struck  for  a  moment  with  the  certainty — 
but  it  was  an  illusion — that  that  sunburned  face,  with  its 
broad  wrinkles,  its  unkempt  grey  beard,  its  roaming  eye 
gazing  into  the  distance,  had  been  seen  by  me  in  the  past 
on  some  adventure  of  mine,  I  knew  not  where  nor  when, 
whether  near  a  spring  on  a  clear  morning  whilst  I  was 
munching  my  first  meal  on  a  climb,  or  in  the  evening  whilst 
I  was  intent  on  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  in  the  dim  light 
of  a  hut.  I  knew  that  gnarled  figure,  for  I  had  met  it  in 
the  high  places  of  the  Alps,  bent  over  its  slow  task  of 
hewing  a  way  up  an  ice-slope,  or  leaping  down  through  the 
last  meadows  with  an  axe  under  its  arm  and  the  rope  on 
its  shoulder  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  fancied  I  had  found 
it  on  a  high  summit,  and  rested  by  its  side  and  exchanged 
a  few  quiet  words  with  it,  or  again  that  it  had  passed  me, 
moving  rapidly  as  a  shadow  over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  mist,  during  a  desperate  descent,  a 
phantom  that  vanished  immediately  and  called  to  me  out 
of  the  howling  of  the  storm  with  a  message  of  goodwill. 

It   was   the   spirit   of  the   mountains  that    I    was   looking 
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upon  in  the  person  of  the  old  guide,  who  still  burnt  with 
the  passion  of  his  life,  unwearied  by  forty  years  of  struggle, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  climb  the  hardest  peaks,  where  he 
had  earned  his  first  laurels,  to  return  once  more  to  the  Cimone 
that  he  had  climbed  three  hundred  times.  Here  was  the 
true  unbreakable  material  of  which  the  real  mountaineer  is 
made  ! 

My  emotion  increased  when  Bettega  recounted  to  me 
with  glowing  face  the  story  of  his  past  deeds — noble  pages 
in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Alps,  the  memory  of 
which  brought  a  smile  to  his  lips — and  mentioned,  together 
with  the  names  of  some  English  climbers  who  had  been  his 
first  companions,  the  dear  name  of  an  Italian  friend  of  mine 
whom  he  had  guided  in  these  mountains  many  years  before, 
and  who  had  been  my  favourite  companion  in  the  first  period 
of  my  Alpine  career.  I  realized  that  Bettega  and  I  were 
two  old  soldiers  of  the  Alps,  the  one  older  and  more  valiant 
than  the  other,  but  both  fighters  in  the  long  victorious  battle 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  field,  and  that  we  had  met  at  last 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  to  tell  each  other  of  our 
adventures,  to  count  again  the  companions  we  had  lost,  and, 
we  hoped,  to  fight  once  more,  for  the  last  time  perhaps,  side 
by  side,  and  with  our  pristine  simple  faith  still  unspoilt  in 
our  hearts. 

In  the  evening  the  little  village  of  San  Martino  puts  on 
a  festive  garb,  and  appears  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  newly 
acquired  wealth.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  play.  The  actors  in 
the  gay  summer  comedy  assembled,  amidst  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  largest  hotel,  displaying 
the  magnificence  of  their  clothing  and  the  fascinations  of 
their  beauty  on  the  boards  of  the  wonderful  stage  :  there 
were  seen  white  dresses  and  fresh,  smiling  faces,  the  fiash 
of  pince-nez  and  the  sparkle  of  uniforms  ;  and  all  around  the 
monotonous  throng  who  don  black  coats  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  mountains.     It  was  an  assemblage  of  people  who  had 
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no  cares  and  who  had  dined  well,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
to  think  of  the  peaks  above  their  heads  or  to  have  any  desire 
for  them.  The  figures  of  a  few  climbers  were  there  amongst 
the  crowd,  but  their  costume  was  so  correct  and  so  clean 
that  I  do  not  think  it  can  ever  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  rocks.  I  supposed  at  first  that  all  these  people  had  flocked 
thither  from  the  cities  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  the 
mountains,  but  I  was  wrong  ;  the  wonderful  mysteries  above 
did  not  seem  to  affect  them  ;  an  expression  of  conventional 
complaisance  was  on  the  lips  of  all,  whilst  the  soft  notes  of 
a  Viennese  waltz  floated  throuofh  the  tall  lighted  windows 
of  the  terrace  on  to  the  perfumed  air. 

Alone  under  the  great  arch  at  the  entrance,  amidst  the 
glory  of  light  and  sound,  stood  the  imposing,  dignified  landlord, 
smiling  with  satisfaction  at  this  victory  of  his. 

But  this  theatre  of  light,  created  by  magic  in  the  shadows 
of  the  valley  at  a  height  of  1,500  metres,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cima  della  Madonna,  was  indeed  a  spectacle  of  new-born 
beauty  that  the  first  visitors  to  the  Alps  could  never  have 
imagined.  The  contrast  between  the  ephemeral  feast  of  joy 
and  the  presence  of  the  impassive,  eternal  peaks,  which 
stood  there  before  the  creation  of  life,  was  so  striking ;  this 
essentially  modern  lust  for  enjoyment,  effervescing  amidst  the 
wild  peace  of  Nature,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  the  mountains 
themselves  acquired  a  fascination  till  then  foreign  to  them. 
The  elegancies  of  the  city  gain  here  the  exquisite  flavour 
of  an  exotic  fruit ;  the  rosy  faces  and  the  fair  heads  which 
wander  amongst  the  dark  foliage  of  the  pines  awaken  a  subtle 
curiosity,  as  if  a  whole  bed  of  delicate  hot-house  flowers  were 
to   be  found  blooming  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 

While  indulging  these  fancies,  I  began  to  suspect  that 
it  was  unjust  to  bewail  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  Alps, 
and  that  to  curse  the  new  life  which  mounts  irresistibly  from 
the  plains  was  naught  but  the  vain  lament  of  a  sentimental 
reactionary  or  of  an  egoist. 
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But  I  saw  some  men  with  mean  clothing  and  brave  faces 
sitting  apart  in  a  dark  corner  and  taking  no  part  in  the 
comedy,  and  I  would  fain  know  what  they  thought  of  all 
this ;  I  recognized  that  the  group  consisted  of  the  guides 
of  San  Martino.  They  were  here  the  last  custodians  of  the 
simple  habits  and  the  harmonious  tongue  of  their  Alps  ;  the 
Alps  formed  part  of  their  lives,  and  they  belonged  to  them,  body 
and  soul.  I  would  fain  know  whether  they  do  not  blush 
at  times  to  see  their  ancient  mother  adorn  herself  with  orna- 
ments that  are  not  her  own  ;  whether  their  new  master  will 
bring  benefits  or  merely  slavery  ;  whether  this  glittering  thing 
be  the  light  of  civilization  or  nothing  but  the  lamp  of  a 
great  store. 

But  the  austere  group  was  silent :  the  guides  have 
learnt  from  the  mountains  the  virtues  of  prudence  and 
reticence. 

I  noticed  that  the  bright  light  of  the  terrace  did  not 
spread  far ;  it  stopped  at  the  nearest  trees  and  appeared  to 
recoil  in  terror  from  the  black  encircling  wall.  If  one  only 
penetrated  for  a  few  steps  into  the  pine  forest  that  surrounds 
the  great  hive,  the  buzz  of  the  human  swarm  ceased,  every 
sound  was  stilled,  every  light  vanished,  and  a  sudden  wave 
of  peace  enveloped  the  wanderer.  What  a  small  space  is 
occupied  by  human  life  in  the  vastness  of  the  mountains  ! 

The  valley  was  all  sunk  in  shadow,  but  an  undefined 
glare  appeared  high  up  in  the  dark  sky  and  attracted  my 
gaze  ;  all  the  highest  peaks  of  the  chain,  from  the  Cimone 
to  the  Sass  Maor,  were  still  glowing,  glowing  softly  with 
a  hidden  flame,  as  if  they  were  illuminated  by  an  internal 
fire  that  did  not  shine  through  the  stone.  It  was  a  calm, 
strong  light,  that  made  no  shadows,  that  lit  up  no  other 
part  of  the  earth  or  the  sky,  but  wrapped  the  peaks  alone 
in  a  mantle  of  golden  red,  the  red  of  old  amber,  the  red  of 
wavy  hair,  or  of  transparent  leaves  in  the  October  sun  :  and 
the  peaks  seemed  to  shine  alone  in  the  colourless  vault,  and 
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to  hang  as  if  they  did  not  touch  the  earth  ;  they  were  like 
unreal  shapes,  created  from  nothing,  Hke  phantoms  that  Hve 
by  night  in  the  terrible  heights  of  the  sky  and  only  appear 
now  and  then  to  sleepers  in  their  dreams. 

I  did  not  recognize  the  beautiful  forms  I  had  seen  by 
day  ;  they  had  increased  beyond  measure,  they  had  changed 
their  appearance,  they  no  longer  belonged  to  our  world  ; 
they  were  shadows  of  other  unknown  mountains  cast  by 
an  unexplained  phenomenon  on  to  our  sky  by  some  distant 
star. 

An  irresistible  shudder  assailed  us ;  our  great  mountains 
in  the  west  do  not  afford  such  wondrous  visions !  And  at 
first  we  could  not  explain  the  nature  of  that  light,  which  was 
fitful  as  phosphorescence  and  thin  as  the  light  of  the  moon, 
but  of  a  copper  moon.  The  sun  had  long  since  set  behind 
other  ranges  of  mountains  of  much  greater  height,  and  yet 
the  grey  Dolomites  still  preserved  the  blush  of  the  long 
kiss  that  he  had  imprinted  on  their  brows  before  forsaking 
the  sky  of  Italy.  Perhaps  they  were  reflecting  at  that 
moment  a  blaze  of  glory  from  clouds  invisible  to  us,  assembled 
high  above  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Alps,  or,  may  be, 
glowing  round  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn !  And  that  pink 
colour  lingered  long  whilst  the  crowd  was  leaving  the  court- 
yard, and  no  one  looked  at  it! 

The  mountains  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  blot  of  shadowy  opaque  blue  amid  the 
transparent  blue  of  the  sky. 

As  we  remounted  the  stairs  of  the  old  priory,  my  friend 
repeated  once  more  that  on  the  morrow  we  must  go  slowly, 
because  his  foot  was  painful,  and,  unless  I  was  mistaken,  he 
really  limped  for  a  moment,  which  thing  comforted  me  ; 
but  when  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  in  the  presence  of  my 
sack  and  my  climbing  shoes  all  ready  for  the  ascent,  and 
doffed  my  magic  cap,  I  felt  the  whole  weight  of  my  years 
upon  me  once  more. 
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I  looked  out  of  the  window  :  our  peak  was  right  in  front 
of  me  ;  the  moon,  yellow  and  melancholy,  was  rising  behind 
the  summit  and  hanging  as  if  suspended  by  a  thread  ;  a  few 
graceful  cloudlets  played  about  the  peak  and  encircled  the 
blue  head  of  the  Madonna  with  a  golden-winged  aureole. 

I  fancied  that  the  huge  figure  moved  and  for  an  instant 
that  it  nodded  its  head  to  me.  .  .  . 


CI  MA    DELLA    MADONNA    FROM    THE    SASS    MAOR. 


To  tace  p.  191. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    SASSO    DELLA    MADONNA 

(Southern  Route) 

We  started  with  an  hour's  walk  in  the  forest  on  an  easy  path 
that  led  along  the  slope  at  so  gentle  an  inclination  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  rise  at  all. 

All  the  expeditions  from  San  Martino  begin  and  also 
end  like  this  :  a  green  curtain  is  raised  in  the  morning  before 
one's  eyes,  and  falls  behind  one's  back  in  the  evening  on 
an  enchanted  dream. 

The  soft  earth  and  the  foliaoe  were  still  exhalino;-  the 
remains  of  the  stagnant  night  air,  but  soon  the  breeze  of 
daybreak  came  from  afar,  shook  us  out  of  our  early  morning 
drowsiness,  and  awakened  us  to  life — the  beautiful  life  of 
activity  and  adventure.  At  that  hour  the  whole  vast  garden 
was  ours ;  we  saw  one  golden-haired  fairy  walking  down 
alone  and  bringing  fresh  milk  to  the  village,  and  as  she 
passed  she  bade  us  a  pleasant  good-day ;  at  the  window 
of  a  distant  hut  there  appeared  the  stout,  jovial  figure  of 
some  early-riser,  who  shouted  a  greeting  to  us  as  he  buttoned 
his  braces  on  his  fat  belly.  Thus  did  our  happy  little  party 
pass  through  the  pinewoods  in  the  exhilarating  morning  air ; 
we  went  as  if  carried  on  the  great  green  wave  that  flows 
lovingly  on  towards  the  surnmits. 

But    now  the  forest  grew  thin,   and  suddenly  came  to  an 

end  ;  here  and  there  a  few  meagre  trees  and  groups  of  robust 

shrubs  still  subsisted  on   the  hard,  exhausted  soil  ;  under  the 
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last  patches  of  green  there  appeared  an  insidious  dry  white 
dust ;  all  round  there  shone  an  effulgence  that  was  harsher 
than  that  of  snow.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  Dolomite 
desert ;  we  had  reached,  almost  without  transition,  the  region 
of  squalor  which,  unseen  from  below,  lies  everywhere  above 
the  pleasant  garden  ;  the  sand-dunes  now  stretched  straight 
down  to  us  from  the  foot  of  the  peaks  that  were  already 
close  at  hand.  The  fair  garment  was  gone  and  the  mountain 
was  naked;  the  shade  no  longer  tempered  the  burning 
reflections  from  the  sand  ;  under  my  clothes  I  felt  my  chest 
suddenly  grow  wet  with  perspiration,  and  my  feet,  not  yet 
in  condition,  grew  weary  as  they  picked  their  way  amongst 
the  first  loose  stones. 

But  immediately  I  felt  again  the  fascination  of  this  melan- 
choly landscape,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  two  years,  and 
my  first  sense  of  wonder  returned,  with  the  illusion  I  had 
known  before,  of  being  in  a  gigantic  laboratory,  between  whose 
walls  a  whole  people  lived  hidden,  busied  with  an  endless 
task — digging,  hammering,  carving  the  stone  night  and  day 
in  eternal  silence,  and  throwing  down  below  the  refuse  of 
the  great  enterprise.  This  dazzling  stone,  these  streaks  of 
white  dust,  were,  I  fancied,  the  splinters  and  the  debris  of  the 
marble  fallen  from  the  lofty,  pallid  citadel  above.  In  no  other 
quarry  in  the  Alps  has  Time  the  sculptor  found  a  material 
more  fitted  to  be  hewn  and  moulded  by  his  chisel,  and 
he  has  obtained  from  it  wonderful  results  which  he  is  still 
untiringly  adorning  and  simplifying. 

The  beautiful  statue  which  had  appeared  the  night  before 
at  my  window,  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle  shadow  in  the  moon- 
light, now  frowned  above  my  head,  a  hard  and  grim  reality  ; 
its  mighty  form  had  become  well-defined,  and  the  mysterious 
resemblance  between  this  rock  and  the  statue  of  a  deity  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  manifest  to  all. 

Like  the  colossi  of  Memnon,  the  idol  was  seated  on  a  block 
hewn  like  a  throne,  with  its  knees  joined,  its  bust  erect,  and 
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its  worn  face  gazing  into  space.  But  a  mantle  was  wrapped 
all  around  it,  and  fell  from  its  head  to  its  feet  in  stiff  folds  that 
recalled  those  primitive  images  of  the  Madonna  that  are  carved 
on  certain  Romanesque  gates. 

It  was  this  resemblance  that  suggested  to  the  fancy  of 
mountaineers  the  name  they  gave  to  the  peak  ;  as  for  me,  what 
I  saw  there  was  the  awful  figure  of  a  goddess  inexorable  to 
human  prayers.  The  mantle,  as  seen  from  afar,  had  seemed 
to  be  of  a  modest  grey  colour,  but  here  it  made  a  display 
like  richly  coloured  marble,  red,  yellow,  and  violet,  and  shining 
even  in  the  shadow. 

There  is  really  something  solemn  and  holy  in  the  rigid 
attitude  of  the  statue ;  we  were  about  to  ascend  not  a  moun- 
tain, but  a  godlike  giant ;  we  would  embrace  his  knees,  rest 
in  his  bosom,  kiss  his  brow,  and,  if  he  were  willing,  prostrate 
ourselves  on  his  head  and  sing  his  praises  there. 

We  stopped  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pedestal  before  beginning  the  climb ;  after  putting  on  our 
shoes,  we  entrusted  our  baggage  to  a  young  porter,  who 
was  to  stop  here  and  await  our  return,  and  in  his  care  we 
left  also  a  non-climbing  friend,  a  worthy  sedentary  dweller 
in  cities  who  had  wished  to  follow  us  so  far,  so  as  to  see  for 
himself,  as  he  said,  what  these  climbs  were  like  which  excited 
us  to  such  enthusiasm. 

We  grasped  the  rocks  at  once  and  made  our  way  up  by 
a  narrow  perpendicular  crack  which  ran  on  the  surface  of 
the  cliff.  I  saw  Bettega,  who  was  on  a  rope  with  Ugo,  hasten 
forward  in  order  to  beat  Zagonel  and  me,  who  were  together, 
and  for  a  time  the  two  pairs  went  side  by  side  in  an  extremely 
difficult  place,  so  that  I  could  hear  Bettega's  breathing  and  see 
the  wrinkles  in  his  face  contractinor  with  his  exertions.  He 
climbed  like  a  young  man  of  twenty,  and  it  was  admirable  to 
see  this  old  cragsman's  anxiety  to  prove  his  worth  to  his  new 
companions  at  the  very  start,  so  that  no  suspicion  of  his  powers 
should  linger  in  their  minds.     It  seemed  a  joy  to  him  to  retrace 

13 
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the  route  he  had  discovered  fifteen  years  before,  and  to  show 
that  his  courage  and  his  strength  were  equal  to  the  task. 

But  I,  too,  at  my  first  contact  with  the  mountain  was  filled 
with  my  old  mad  passion.  We  began  well ;  my  hands  groped 
keenly  and  skilfully  for  the  holes  in  the  rock  ;  my  shoes  did 
their  duty  in  silence  ;  they  had  not  forgotten  the  stern  teaching 
of  Tita  Piaz.  And  in  the  very  first  few  feet  I  felt  reassured  for 
the  whole  day ;  I  knew  that  I  could  look  my  friend  boldly  in 
the  face. 

So  with  a  few  energetic  movements,  much  panting,  a  few 
shrewd  blows  on  the  shins  and  a  tear  in  my  trousers,  we 
overcame  the  first  part  of  the  difficult  chimney  ;  this  piece 
afforded  us  a  small  sample  of  the  whole  climb.  We  then 
halted  to  regain  our  breath  and  estimate  the  height  we  had 
gained  :  it  may  have  been  50  metres.  I  saw  the  little  porter 
below,  with  his  face  turned  upwards,  gazing  at  us  open-mouthed 
and  enviously,  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  guide,  and  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  great  day  when  he  too  would  be  allowed 
to  step  over  the  mysterious  threshold.  But  the  man  of  the 
plains  who  had  been  with  him  was  already  gone;  I  saw  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  running  and  stumbling  and  turning 
round  from  time  to  time,  and  lifting  his  arms  with  a  gesture 
of  horror,  as  if  to  let  us  know  that  he  had  seen  enough. 

He  did  not  understand  us,  nor  could  he  understand  the 
jubilation  that  filled  our  hearts  at  that  time,  only  comparable 
perhaps  with  the  tremulous  joy  of  a  child  intent  on  its  game 
of  make-believe,  which  thrills  the  depths  of  its  litde  soul  with 
passion  and  suggests  to  its  ingenuous  fancy  a  thousand 
thoughts  and  incidents  that  are  unknown  to  grown-up  men. 
So  do  we  also,  like  big  children,  quicken  our  heroic  plaything, 
the  mountains,  into  life  with  our  passion  ;  we  adorn  it  with 
a  beauty  that  lives  in^our  own  souls  ;  our  love  makes  it  appear 
greater  in  our  eyes,  more  terrible  and  more  precious. 

It  is  an  ideal  pastime  for  us,  a  birthday  gift  expected 
with    secret    longing,    and    when    we    have    it   in    our   hands 
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we  embrace  it  jealously,  we  cast  silent  glances  of  adoration 
upon  it,  and  we  listen  with  a  delicious  tremor  of  fear  to  the 
secrets  that  it  tells  to  us  alone.  But  neither  children  nor 
mountaineers  allow  wise  grown-up  persons  to  intrude  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  joys  ;  they  fear  lest  the  great  serious- 
ness of  their  games  be  derided  ;  they  are  not  willing  for 
the  veil  to  be  torn  from  their  fair  illusions.  And  that  is 
why  mountaineers  and  children  remain  uncomprehended  and 
happy. 

There  must  really  be  something  magical  in  the  power 
with  which  these  Dolomite  peaks  suddenly  take  possession 
of  the  fancy  of  their  climbers  so  as  to  blind  them  to  all  other 
Alpine  beauties. 

It  happened  that  one  of  their  devotees,  an  Englishman 
of  calm,  phlegmatic  temperament  and  a  valiant  discoverer 
of  new  routes,  Phillimore  by  name,  ventured  to  make  the 
following  statement  :  "  Dolomites  have  the  effect  of  making 
other  climbing  appear  quite  insipid.   .  .   ." 

May  the  other  noble  mountains  of  granite  forgive  him 
the  injustice  he  did  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  he  bore 
their  fair  limestone  sisters.  We  pardoned  him  willingly 
because  his  daring  deeds  aggrandized  these  little  peaks  and 
because  he  pointed  out  to  the  new  school  of  climbers  the  road 
which  we  were  followino-. 

o 

But  would  that  the  worshippers  of  mountains,  when  they 
quarrel  about  the  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other  kind 
of  Alps  and  of  Alpine  climbing,  would  take  to  heart  the  words 
Diderot  addressed  to  religions  that  were  too  exclusive:  "I 
wish  you  would  make  your  god  more  comprehensive." 

I  myself,  however,  who  only  learned  late  in  life  these 
up-to-date  methods  of  climbing,  and  who  sought  in  the 
Dolomite  Alps  not  the  glory  of  conquest  but  only  a  few 
last  keen  pleasures  at  the  end  of  my  Alpine  career,  I  was 
not  able  to  resist  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  little  towers  ; 
and  on   the  day  in  question,   whilst    I    was   climbing   up   the 
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chimneys  without  seeing  aught  but  the  wall  and  the  sky,  I 
searched  for  the  causes  of  the  overpowering  fascination  of 
the  insignificant  yellow  pillar,  all  rotten  and  weather-worn, 
which  rose  but  a  few  hundred  metres  above  the  valley,  and 
I  decided  that  they  lay  less  in  the  curious  slender  form  of  the 
mountain  than  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  climb,  which 
brought  into  play  all  one's  store  of  energy  and  called  forth 
all  the  ingenuity  of  one's  intellect. 

All  the  elements  of  a  hard  struggle  were  concentrated  in 
the  short  climb,  during  which  coolness  and  boldness,  elegance 
and  strength,  were  combined  together,  violent  exertions  went 
side  by  side  with  a  subtle  display  of  graceful  skill,  our  light 
measured  steps  were  taken  with  the  rhythm  of  a  dance,  and 
the  ever-present  abyss  above  which  our  way  wound  demanded 
perfect  balance  and  leaps  into  space.  A  climb  of  this  kind 
has  a  positive  aesthetic  value  ;  it  makes  a  man  conscious  of  the 
beauty  of  his  intelligence  and  strength.  All  that  is  artificial 
and  common  in  academic  exercises  disappears  in  this  open- 
air  school,  where  every  movement  and  every  effort  is  due 
to  a  natural  cause  ;  in  the  presence  of  danger  the  gymnast's 
contortion  becomes  the  genuine  struggle  of  a  man  fighting 
for  his  life.  Here  we  perform  for  hours  all  kinds  of  antics  in 
the  air,  in  silence,  far  from  the  gaze  of  men,  without  display 
of  muscles  or  vain  applause,  without  loss  of  interest  and  almost 
without  fatigue.  Our  instinctive  faculties  are  purified  by  the 
constant  unexpected  changes,  and  all  our  nerves  are  tuned 
to  unwonted  harmony  by  contact  with  the  great  difficulties  ; 
our  bodies  realize  the  nobility  of  their  office  and  exult  in 
their  perfect  victory  ;  the  soul  rejoices  to  be  borne  upwards 
in  so  worthy  a  casket.  We  fancy  at  such  times  that  we  are 
creating  a  masterpiece  of  beauty,  and  we  certainly  draw  nearer 
to  that  abstract  goal'  that  was  aimed  at  by  those  who  partook 
in  the  classical  games,  when  they  derived  a  pure  artistic  enjoy- 
ment from  muscular  exercises. 

As  the  busy  ants  climb  in  line  up  an  old  tree  trunk  towards 
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a  point  of  which  their  instinct  tells  them,  and  lose  their  way 
amongst  the  misleading  wrinkles  of  the  bark,  and  hesitate,  and 
start  once  more,  and  feel  the  obstacle,  and  try  again,  till  they 
finally  succeed  and  patiently  resume  their  rough  march,  so 
we  climbed  up  the  mountain,  hurrying  where  the  way  was 
easy,  going  slowly  and  painfully  where  it  was  difficult,  driven 
onwards  by  one  keen  desire  :  to  reach  the  topmost  ledge,  where 
we  would  find  the  last  famous  obstacle. 

So  far  the  enclosed  chimney  between  our  peak  and  the 
neighbouring  Sass  Maor  had  somewhat  concealed  from  our 
view  the  empty  space  we  had  piled  up  under  our  feet,  but  as 
soon  as  we  emerged  on  to  the  wall  that  faces  due  south,  the 
abyss  was  suddenly  revealed  to  us.  The  friendly  chimney 
which  had  brought  us  spirally  up  came  to  an  end  at  this 
point  ;  there  remained  the  smooth  precipitous  curve  of  the 
topmost  crag,  which  falls  sheer  to  the  forest  of  San  Martino. 
This  was  the  bad  place,  before  which  more  than  one  climber's 
heart  had  failed  him  and  made  him  despair  of  victory. 

To  traverse  the  wall  which  curls  over  the  empty  space 
below  and  to  regain  beyond  the  chimney  one  had  abandoned 
for  a  moment,  there  is  a  doubtful  way,  barely  indicated  by 
short  ledges  and  a  few  cracks  in  the  rock.  The  mountain 
offers  no  other  hold. 

If  the  wall  had  ended  below  in  a  nice  soft  meadow,  with 
a  friend  standing  in  it  ready  to  receive  me  in  his  arms,  I  could 
have  attempted  the  passage  and  sprung  forward  with  a  certain 
composure  ;  but  here  I  could  not  see  where  the  wall  ended, 
and  the  meadows  were  very  far  away.  I  saw  dimly  below 
me,  through  the  strata  of  air  between,  a  great  shell  of  sea- 
green  colour  :  it  wa?  the  valley  ;  a  few  small  clouds  floated 
above  it  and  made  it  appear  still  deeper ;  a  slender  white 
line  indicated  the  bed  of  a  torrent  and  a  few  apparent  pebbles 
scattered  here  and  there  were  villages.  The  whole  was  so 
far  off,  and  so  lost  in  space,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
absorbed  in  the  void,  and  as  if  a  vacuum  were  forming  also 
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in  my  heart,  whose  beating  had  stopped  for  a  moment. 
Everything  was  very  far  away  ;  near  me  there  was  nothing 
but  this  ruin  of  a  smooth,  weather-worn  pillar  against  which 
I  was  resting  and  tightly  pressing  my  whole  person,  as  if  the 
column  had  been  the  only  friend  I  had  left  on  earth.  If  it 
should  abandon  me,  my  body  would  be  received,  after  a  bold 
flight,  by  the  white  sheet  of  debris  spread  out  under  the 
tower,  or  would  bump  and  roll  amongst  the  rocks,  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  pleasant  forest,  and  come  to  a  standstill  there. 

But  these  thoughts  soon  disappeared  before  the  wholesome 
breeze  of  the  heights ;  I  was  too  near  to  heaven  to  fall  back 
to  earth  :  the  air  was  pure  and  life  full  of  vigour,  and  the  sun 
was  smiling  on  the  brow  of  the  Madonna.  I  stood  firm, 
grasping  the  rock  and  not  looking  down  at  the  abyss.  I  was 
alone ;  Zagonel  had  appeared  for  an  instant  against  the  blue 
sky,  and  then  leaped  out  of  sight  behind  the  curve  of  the 
dome  ;  only  the  serpentine  motions  of  the  rope  that  bound 
us  together  told  me  that  he  was  proceeding  with  great 
caution  ;  I  held  it  taut,  but  I  never  thought  it  could  possibly 
save  me.  The  two  others,  who  were  farther  back,  were  hidden 
from  me  by  the  overhang  of  the  rock. 

At  last  Bortolo  shouted  that  he  had  reached  the  other 
side ;  the  rope  was  drawn  in  slowly  and  the  voice  of  the 
brave  fellow  said  "Come  on!"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  shock  that  this  simple  invitation  gives  one  in  such  a  place, 
and  my  state  of  mind  was  like  that  of  a  sick  person  about  to 
lie  down  on  an  operating  couch.  I  make  this  comparison 
because,  alas !    I  can  speak  from  experience. 

I  was  outwardly  resigned,  but  inwardly  seething  with 
discontent  ;  I  felt  that  the  inexorable  hand  of  destiny  was 
upon  me,  but  I  still  struggled  and  reasoned  w^ith  myself ;  the 
rope  which  came  to  me  in  an  almost  horizontal  line  did  not 
inspire  me  with  confidence,  for  I  knew  that  no  one  could  help 
me  in  this  place  ;  and  before  I  moved  I  saw  that  help  must 
come  to  me  from  heaven,  if  at  all.     Motionless,  I  studied  the 
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passage  for  a  long  time  with  my  eyes,  then  I  carefully  ran  my 
hand  along  the  wall  and  felt  the  rock  for  the  short  distance 
I  could  reach  ;  my  fingers  grasped  some  projecting  knob,  and 
I  attempted  to  take  a  small  step  to  the  side,  but  drew  back 
immediately,  and  both  arm  and  foot  were  once  more  in  their 
old  position.  I  lingered  thus  for  a  short  time  longer,  with  my 
forehead  pressed  against  the  rock,  and  indulged  my  miserable 
thoughts  ;  I  really  had  not  expected  the  place  to  be  so  bad, 
and  I  thought  I  could  never  succeed.  A  slight  torpor  clouded 
my  brain,  and  I  feared  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  mysterious 
dizziness. 

But  at  this  point  a  voice  spoke  within  me  and  said, 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you  are  afraid  ?  " 

And   I   answered   "Yes." 

"And  are  you  not  ashamed?  Do  you  not  realize  that 
others  have  passed  here  before  you  ?  It  is  only  a  short  instant , 
in  front  of  you  lie  victory  and  a  new  joy  to  add  to  the  others 
of  your  life  ;  behind  are  shame,  the  ruin  of  your  reputation, 
the  scorn  of  your  guides,  and  the  contempt  of  Ugo  De 
Amicis." 

How  well  that  voice  seemed  to  know  the  most  secret 
weaknesses  of  my  heart !  I  summoned  all  my  courage ;  the 
thought  came  to  me  clearly  and  decisively  that,  once  I  had 
passed  the  place,  I  should  be  free  from  all  my  troubles ;  with 
an  inward  cry  of  passion  I  called  upon  all  my  powers,  great 
and  small  ;  my  heart  again  beat  vigorously ;  I  awoke  refreshed, 
calm,  and  almost  gay,  turned  my  head,  discovered  a  foothold 
with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  and  stepped  upon  it  without  delay  ; 
my  hand  assisted  the  movement  and  found  a  firm  hold,  as  if 
my  fingers  had  had  powers  of  sight,  I  now  stood  with  body 
spread-eagled  on  the  rock,  my  legs  wide  apart  and  my  arms 
stretched  out  as  if  on  the '  cross  ;  faith  supported  me  during 
my  short  martyrdom  ;  the  points  of  my  feet  tested  the  hold 
well  before  I  leapt,  and  suddenly,  without  my  knowing  the 
reason,    my   body   moved,    my  arms    relaxed    their   grip   one 
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after  the  other  and  stretched  themselves  upwards,  my  bones 
grew  light,  my  hands  were  extended  and  my  whole  person 
began  to  progress  upwards,  slowly  at  first,  and  crawling,  then 
by  springs  ;  the  whole  consisted  of  a  few  rapid,  consistent, 
precise  movements,  guided  by  some  unknown  will,  and  follow- 
ing one  another  steadily  until  the  difficulties  began  to  diminish 
and  then  ceased  altogether ;  thereupon  my  limbs  relaxed,  and 
rejoiced  to  find  themselves  sound  and  unbroken  in  a  safe 
place ;  my  head  turned  joyously  up  towards  the  sunny  summit, 
now  close  at  hand,  and  I  saw  Zagonel  seated  and  pulling  in 
the  rope. 

For  the  last  time  I  heard  the  inward  voice  whisper  at  that 
moment :  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  Guido  ;  did  you  not  have  the 
rope  pulled  ? " 

And  I  answered  honestly,  "  No,  I  swear  I  did  not." 
But  when  I   came  panting  up  to  Zagonel,  who  was  smiling 
pleasandy,  I  did  confide  a  word  to  him  in  his  ear  :     **  Do  you 
know,  Bortolo,  I  am  tired." 

It  seemed  to  me  now  that  the  atmosphere  was  clearer  than 
before.  The  pure  curves  of  the  summits  swelling  upwards 
towards  the  sky  appeared  to  attract  greater  waves  of  light, 
like  fair  brows  under  the  sun's  caress.  All  round  there  was 
a  warm  silvery  brightness,  just  as  if  the  air  consisted  of 
thousands  of  tiny  invisible  flames,  and  the  lights  trembled  on 
the  white  rock  of  the  topmost  dome  and  were  reflected  back 
again.  When  I  reached  the  summit,  I  rested  and  recovered 
my  breath  ;  the  bad  place  was  so  near  that  my  body  was  still 
shaken  and  my  mind  still  confused. 

Ugo  and  I  spoke  no  word  together ;  seated  on  the  ground 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  we  remained  careless  of  our 
surroundings,  holding  our  heads  in  our  burning  hands.  So 
indifferent  and  silent  was  our  demeanour  that  any  one  who 
did  not  know  us  would  have  thouo^ht  we  were  irreconcilable 
enemies.     My  mind  was  a  blank  and  I   remembered  nothing 
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about  the  climb ;  I  watched  the  stones,  which  were  honey- 
coloured,  and  the  sand,  which  glistened  like  tiny  pieces  of 
glass. 

From  amongst  the  sand,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
there  peeped  out  a  modest  tuft  of  green  with  a  little  golden 
flower  ;  it  was  the  humble  Alpine  poppy,  whose  petals  are 
white  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  but  in  the  Dolomites  they 
are  tinged  with  the  warm  colour  of  flame  ;  and  round  about 
I  discovered  other  flowers  blooming  in  the  crevices  of  the 
ancient  rock,  and  brilliant  as  little  precious  stones  set  in 
marble.  It  was  a  tiny  garden  hanging  on  the  lofty  terrace  ; 
beside  the  yellow  flowers  were  others  of  a  bright  cobalt 
colour,  and  others  again  of  pale  blue,  such  as  gentians  and 
forget-me-nots,  a  flora  in  miniature  whose  delicacy  was 
enhanced  by  its  rough  surroundings,  and  whose  freshness 
was  more  striking  amid  the  dryness  of  the  rocks.  There 
were  at  the  utmost  perhaps  ten  little  plants,  but  in  that 
narrow  space  they  somehow  struck  a  strangely  festive  note  ; 
they  brightened  the  whole  aspect  of  the  white  summit  and 
made  it  appear  like  a  flowering  islet  in  a  sea  of  air. 

The  little  family  of  plants  lives  on  this  lofty  spot,  far  from 
its  peers,  rooted  in  the  sparse  soil,  watered  by  the  rain 
showers,  content  with  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  friendly 
shade  of  the  clouds.  It  lives  the  same  humble,  vigorous 
life  that  we  seek  in  the  mountains  ;  those  brave,  gay  flowers 
expressed  to  me  in  the  vigorous  language  of  their  beautiful 
colours  their  joy  in  living.  They  are  symbols  of  Nature's 
victorious  force  against  every  obstacle,  but  they  spoke  to 
me  of  the  wholesomeness  of  struggle,  of  faith  in  the  useful- 
ness of  life,  and  they  repeated  to  me  the  true  words  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  :  "  Considerate  lilia  quomodo 
crescunt.  .  .  ." 

I  reverently  picked  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  in  the  Madonna's 
garden,  and  I  shall  keep  it  as  a  precious  remembrance  of 
that  fleeting  hour.     But  the  heavenly    repose    I    enjoyed    on 
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the  summit  filled  my  heart  with  such  abundance  of  peace 
that  its  mere  memory  will  suffice  me  for  many  years  to 
dissipate  the  shadows  of  life.  I  was  now  completely  recovered, 
and  when  Ugo  took  my  photograph,  before  starting  on  our 
return,  I  thought  to  myself  that  this  would  be  the  real  image 
of  a  happy  man,  if  indeed  it  did  not  merely  prove  to  be  the 
ugly  portrait  of  a  weary  face. 

Once  more  I  cast  my  glances  round  this  remote  spot, 
which  I  had  known  for  so  short  a  time  and  which  I  shall 
well  remember  for  ever,  and  then,  full  of  curiosity  as  to  the 
way  of  descent,   I   started  on  the  unknown  downward   climb. 

We  turned  towards  the  face  which  is  directly  opposite 
the  one  by  which  we  had  ascended  ;  our  way  down  was  the 
one  by  which  George  Winkler  made  the  first  ascent  of  the 
Cima,  and  it  seemed  not  unworthy  of  his  mettle.  It  consists 
of  a  single  chimney  of  enormous  height,  which  cleaves  the 
smooth  face  of  the  mountain  from  the  summit  to  the  eastern 
col,  like  a  long,  terrible  wound  inflicted  by  the  sharp  point 
of  a  sword.  For  the  second  time  in  the  Trentine  Alps  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  rock  on  which  fame  has 
carved  the  young  hero's  name,  and  this  time  also,  as  before 
on  the  Vajolets,  at  the  foot  of  his  famous  tower,  I  was 
moved  to  wonder  and  to  envy  by  the  great  work  that  that 
marvellous  mountaineer  was  able  to  do  in  the  course  of  his 
short  life. 

I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  hero's  spirit  fluttering  over  the 
fearful  precipices,  that  it  had  come  back  to  haunt  the  chasms 
where  he  had  lived  god-like  hours.  It  may  be  that  he  comes 
hither  sometimes  at  sunset,  when  the  peaks  are  tinged  with 
crimson,  to  recall  the  emotions  of  that  sublime  evening 
when  he  attained  the  virgin  summit,  and  to  know  once 
more  the  peace  of  the  night  that  followed,  spent  by  him 
on  the  topmost  rocks,  with  his  body  wrapped  in  the  rope 
and  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  stars. 

A  few  steps  took   us   to   the   top  of  the  chimney,   where 
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the  giddy  descent  began.  I  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
chimney ;  suddenly,  after  the  bright  open  space  of  the 
summit,  I  found  myself  in  the  shadow  of  the  narrow  crack, 
enclosed  between  two  grim  walls  where  it  is  always  cold, 
for  daylight  never  penetrates  there.  Yet  in  the  grey  twilight 
I  still  preserved  in  the  depths  of  my  eyes  the  vision  of  the 
bright  light  on  the  summit,  and  it  seemed  to  illumine  the 
dimness  of  the  cavern,  just  as  it  still  shed  light  on  my  soul. 
And  forthwith  the  joy  of  the  descent  overcame  my  first 
fears  and  set  my  whole  body  aglow. 

The  climbing  was  wild  but  delightful ;  at  first  the  sensation 
of  being  imprisoned  in  a  smooth  black  tube  that  led  I  knew 
not  whither  filled  me  with  an  instinctive  mistrust  ;  but  when 
I  had  mastered  this  feeling,  and  when  a  few  touches  and 
skilful  movements  had  assured  me  of  my  safety,  I  acquired 
absolute  confidence,  and  I  found  that  to  glide  slowly  between 
narrow  supporting  walls,  to  hug  the  projecting  rock,  to 
discover  with  the  eye  and  grasp  with  the  fingers  a  splinter 
that  shall  give  a  momentary  hold,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
one  seeks  for  another  on  which  to  step  with  the  foot,  to 
crawl  and  to  spring,  with  unexpected  jerks  and  leaps  and 
scratchinors — I  found  that  all  this  afforded  such  strangle,  intense 
sensations  as  could  only  be  produced  by  the  troubled  excite- 
ment of  a  mad   dream. 

At  times  I  felt  myself  dragged  downwards  by  some 
irresistible  force  ;  my  body  descended  by  its  own  weight ;  the 
very  weight  that  had  hampered  me  so  on  the  ascent  now 
drew  me  down  without  pause ;  all  my  efforts  were  directed 
to  checking  my  fall,  to  keeping  it  within  bounds  by  means 
of  my  feet,  my  knees,  my  back,  the  folds  of  my  clothes  and 
the  palms  of  my  hands.  This  was  not  a  descent,  but  a  fall, 
intelligently  guided  and  regulated  by  unpremeditated  displays 
of  skill  and  unceasing  precautions ;  but  I  knew  that  if  my 
vigilance  were  relaxed  for  a  single  instant  the  pleasurable 
downward  climb  would  turn  into  a  headlong  leap. 
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I  think  I  must  have  been  going  for  more  than  an  hour  ; 
it  seemed  to  be  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  seen  or  heard 
any  of  my  companions.  I  was  able  to  feel  myself  absolutely 
alone,  because  between  my  guide  and  myself  there  was  the 
whole  length  of  the  rope,  of  which  I  made  no  use  at  all  ; 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  down  all  the  way  without 
touching  it,  as  if  I  had  been  unroped. 

But  the  chimney  seemed  endless  ;  in  certain  places,  where 
the  groove  ate  more  deeply  into  the  face,  and  was  con- 
sequently darker,  I  was  assailed  by  a  vague  fear  of  the 
unknown,  which  gave  me  all  the  delightful  thrills  of  a  strange 
adventure  ;  but  when  my  body  continued  its  downward  rush 
and  struck  against  the  rock,  and  my  bones  cracked  and  the 
sound  re-echoed  in  my  brain,  I  soon  appreciated  once  more 
the  reality  of  the  danger.  But  no  one  will  ever  know  of  the 
blows   I   orave  and  received  durina  this  struofgrle  in  the  dark. 

The  strain  on  my  limbs  was  at  times  so  great  that  my 
lungs  panted  as  in  a  race  and  my  heart  beat  as  after  a  fit 
of  fear ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  heavy  labour 
it  must  have  been  to  ascend  by  this  route,  and  my  admiration 
increased  for  the  conqueror  who  had  dared  to  brave  it  when 
it  was  still  unknown. 

The  thought  of  that  brave  lad  was  ever  with  me  ;  the 
rock  spoke  of  him  :  his  vigorous  breathing — I  told  myself — 
was  the  first  that  had  been  heard  by  these  cold  walls,  which 
had  never  felt  the  beat  of  a  human  heart ;  it  was  his  heart 
that  first  throbbed  that  day  against  the  hard  rock,  and  the 
eternal  silence  was  first  broken  by  his  hoarse  groans  as  he 
fought  his  upward  way.  I  saw  and  touched  every  ledge  on 
which  he  had  stood,  every  crag  where  he  had  set  the  mark 
of  his  energy,  and  I  went  carefully,  in  a  kind  of  religious 
trance,  between  those  walls  that  were  sanctified  by  the  pure 
hands  of  the  youthful  hero. 

Here,  on  this  narrow  edge,  where  I  gave  my  weary  feet 
a  short  respite  from  the  contest,  he  too  must  have  halted ;  there 
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he  held  the  rope  for  his  companion  below,  and  perhaps  gave 
him  the  first  word  of  hope.  Perhaps,  like  me,  he  wounded  his 
hand  on  this  little  crack  that  gave  me  hold,  and  the  barren 
white  crystals  of  ancient  formation  may  have  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  under  his  fingers  with  crimson  flowers.  His  mouth 
may  have  touched  the  stone  on  which  my  forehead  rested. 

The  lad  now  rests  far  from  his  little  stone  towers,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  great  snow  mountains,  locked  in  the  green  crystal 
bier,  through  which  shine  the  rays  of  the  bright  Alpine  sun; 
his  remains,  uncorrupted,  are  borne  slowly  downwards  to  the 
valley  by  the  glacier  in  its  solemn  progress,  but  his  spirit 
returns  every  year  to  the  mountain-tops,  carried  thither  by  a 
hundred  other  youths  who  are,  like  him,  worshippers  of  the 
perils  of  the  Alps,  slaves  to  the  same  fascination,  exalted  by 
the  same  passion ;  full  of  strength  and  beauty  and  joy,  simple 
and  childlike  in  heart,  but  with  the  iron  will  of  conquerors, 
humble  as  monks,  but  proud  as  monarchs. 

One  of  these  youths  was  dearer  to  me  than  any  other ; 
of  the  same  age  as  the  German,  he  met  with  the  same  fate ; 
and  it  is  a  dear  and  ever-present  dream  of  mine  that  I  shall 
meet  him  in  my  path,  in  a  place  difficult  or  easy ;  that  I 
shall  see  him  once  more,  not  as  I  saw  him  last,  stretched 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal  peak,  his  white  brow  covered 
with  wounds  and  flowers,  but  full  of  life  and  vigour,  with 
parted  lips  and  enthusiastic  smile,  and  eyes  blazing  with  hope, 
whilst  on  his  fair  forehead  one  could  read  his  solemn  thoughts 
of  the  Alps,  his  first  and  only  love. 

Whilst  I  rested,  clinging  to  the  cliff,  a  breath  went  past 
my  burning  cheeks  like  the  caress  of  a  cold  hand  on  my 
cheek ;  it  was  the,  wind  in  the  narrow  chimney  rising  from 
the  cold,  dark  base  towards  the  pleasant,  warm  summit ;  but 
its  gentle  touch  penetrated  to  my  marrow  and  stirred  the 
depths  of  my  soul ;  for  a  moment  I  imagined  that  some 
invisible  being  stood  by  my  side.  .  .  .  But  this  was  no 
dream ;    I    heard    the   rustle   of  clothes   rubbing   against   the 
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rock,  the  dull  thud  of  a  body  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  cliff;  high  above  me  were  two  feet  swinging  to  and  fro; 
I  saw  them  kicking,  and  emerging  behind  them  the  fore- 
shortened person  of  their  owner,  who  came  down  slowly  on 
to  my  head.  .  .  . 

"Ah,  friend  Ugo,  I  was  not  expecting  you!  How  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  here !  I  was  tired  of  being  alone  on  my 
long  journey !  .  .  ." 

Ugo  came  to  a  halt  a  little  above  the  recess  in  which  I 
crouched,  and  his  knees  touched  my  shoulders.  We  wished 
to  embrace,  but,  hanging  as  we  were,  we  could  not  possibly 
detach  our  fingers  from  the  wall.  Supporting  ourselves  thus, 
we  waited  for  the  invisible  guides  above  to  complete  the 
necessary  formalities  ;  at  this  point,  halfway  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  whole  length  of  the  rope  was  exhausted,  and  it 
had  to  be  collected,  that  it  might  be  thrown  down  again, 
this  time  to  the  very  bottom.  During  the  few  moments 
of  waiting  we  rapidly  exchanged  the  impressions  we  had 
collected  and  fixed  in  our  brains  on  the  ascent.  I  made  my 
confession  :  I  told  of  my  fears  the  night  before  ;  I  admitted 
that  I  had  felt  so  old  on  the  preceding  day  as  to  be  almost 
in  despair ;  and  I  asked  his  pardon  for  my  silence  on  the 
summit,  saying  that  my  happiness  had  been  too  great  for 
speech. 

My  voice  must  have  contained  a  tremor  that  Ugo  did 
not  fail  to  notice,  for  he  succeeded  in  freeing  one  hand  and 
in  laying  it  on  my  shoulder  with  a  friendly  pressure ;  his 
strong  grip  filled  me  with  tenderness  and  I  think  I  inwardly 
wept  for  joy. 

Then  he  said  :  "  Guido,  I  shall  do  no  more  climbs  like 
this  except  with  you  !  " 

It  seemed  a  renunciation  and  was  a  promise;  and  his 
words,  as  they  came  down  to  me,  were  engraved  one  by 
one  on  my  heart. 

Continuing  the  descent,   we  became  separated  again,   but 
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henceforth  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  finished,  and  I  met  with 
no  further  difficulty ;  it  was  only  after  emerging  on  to  the 
wall  where  the  long  perpendicular  chimney  ends,  and  reaching 
the  comfort  of  the  col  by  means  of  a  few  last  feats  of  balance, 
casting  myself  on  the  ground  and  looking  back  for  Ugo,  who 
was  still  at  grips  with  the  chimney  high  up  above  me,  and 
half  hidden  between  the  lips  of  the  terrible  gash,  that  I  fully 
understood  at  last  the  magnificence  of  the  miraculous  path, 
full  of  visions  and  bristling  with  thorns,  which  leads  to  the 
flowering  gardens  of  the  Madonna. 

My  watch  told  me,  to  my  great  amazement,  that  the  whole 
descent  had  taken  less  than  half  an  hour — half  an  hour  of 
perfect  life,  such  as  I  never  knew  before  or  since. 

From  the  col  we  traversed  the  peak  of  the  Sass  Maor, 
descended  the  wonderful  precipice  of  the  Val  Pradidali  by 
Norman  Neruda's  route,  and  returned  by  a  long  detour  to 
the  place  we  had  left  in  the  morning,  where  the  little  porter, 
our  heavy  boots  and  the  provisions  were  waiting  for  us. 
Then  we  plunged  once  more  into  the  great  green  wave  that 
conceals  in  its  depths  the  tiny  San  Martino  ;  thus,  in  perfect 
peace,  did  this  day  of  joy  and  ardour  come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    DAY    AFTER 

All  night  I  dreamt  that  I  was  walking  on  the  roofs ;  the 
house  was  high,  mysterious,  with  cloven  walls,  and  so  ancient 
of  hue  that  it  must  have  been  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old,  but  it  was  rich  with  marble  and  upholstered  with  crystals ; 
I  wandered  panting  along  the  passages  and  up  the  rickety 
stairs,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one ;  I  met  strange  figures 
that  whispered  to  me  things  that  made  me  laugh  and  weep ; 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  I  saw  distant  lands,  and  I  perceived 
that  I  was  much  higher  than  the  clouds.  Then,  I  know  not 
how  it  came  to  pass,  but  as  I  looked  through  I  remained 
in  the  air,  hanging  on  to  an  eave  by  my  nails,  and  swinging 
to  and  fro  as  if  the  whole  tower  were  swaying,  and  the  tips 
of  my  fingers  began  to  ache  painfully,  but  I  could  not  cry 
out,  and  no  one  would  have  heard  me,  because  the  place 
was  deserted ;  above  me  was  a  tall  column  that  touched  the 
sky,  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  ascend  it  that  I  grew  wings, 
and  arrived  on  the  summit,  and  seated  myself  on  a  golden 
throne  in  the  sunshine ;  I  felt  myself  the  equal  of  kings, 
and  I  would  have  remained  there  all  my  life,  but,  whilst 
picking  flowers  on  the  edge,  I  overlooked  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  which  swallowed  me  up,  and  I  fell  and  fell  ...  as  one 
falls  in  a  dream. 

When   I   awoke   in    the   morning:   I   was    more    tired    than 
when    I    returned   the   night   before ;    but    it   was    a    fatigue 
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that  dispersed  itself  in  my  limbs  like  a  sensuous  pleasure 
and  cast  my  whole  body  into  a  delicious  condition  of 
drowsiness.  I  lived  in  a  sublime  state  of  stupidity ;  I  did 
not  know  the  time ;  a  second  seemed  like  a  century ;  as  I 
listened  to  the  words  my  friend  spoke  to  me,  my  mind  travelled 
far,  and  when  it  returned  from  a  long  journey  in  which  it 
saw  a  thousand  different  things,  I  noticed  that  the  sentence 
begun  by  my  friend  was  not  yet  finished.  These  sudden 
gaps  afforded  me  a  pleasant  perplexity,  but  I  was  afraid  my 
friend  might  notice  my  absence  of  mind,  so  I  spoke  to  him 
with  my  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his,  and  my  speech  must  have 
been  sensible,  because  he  gave  no  sign  of  surprise ;  I  had 
not,  however,  the  least  idea  what  I  said  to  him,  and  at  times 
I  was  suddenly  tempted  to  laugh  in  his  face  like  a  madman. 
I  made  violent  efforts  to  return  to  reality,  but  I  knew,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  knowledge,  that  I  was  living  amid  dreams. 

One  clear  idea,  nevertheless,  dominated  all  these  false 
images  :  the  feeling  that  since  the  preceding  day  I  possessed 
a  new  blessing  that  none  could  take  from  me. 

I  felt  that  something  in  me  was  radically  changed  by 
the  mere  ascent  of  the  little  Sasso ; .  some  reasoning  part  of 
my  being  had  conceived  for  the  body  that  it  generally  neglected 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  pride ;  my  aching  muscles, 
my  smarting  fingers,  my  stomach  that  clamoured  for  food, 
were  to-day  each  and  all  the  objects  of  my  thoughts  and 
my  care.  Old  Reason,  staid  and  austere,  recognized  now  that 
her  rebellious  child  was  after  all  a  firm  support  and  a  gay 
companion  on  days  of  good  omen,  and  that  its  light-hearted 
ways  contributed  an  unexpected  gift  of  health  and  joy  to 
the  common  weal  of  the  family,  and  agreed  at  last  that  a 
touch  of  folly  is  after  all  necessary  in  the  economy  of  life. 

The  day  was  long"^  and  the  weather  relaxing,  and  a  grey  veil 
all  round  seemed  to  favour  the  weird  fancies  of  a  resting  climber  ; 
the  mountains  slept  under  a  leaden  sky.  For  hours  I  had 
been    looking   down    towards   the  south,  and  I  saw  there,  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  last  luminous  streak  of  Italian 
sky,  still  holding  its  own  on  the  blue  line  of  the  small  hills 
between  Feltre  and  Primiero ;  I  watched  with  my  eyes  the 
slow  formation  of  a  great  barrier  of  snow-white  clouds  that 
approached  that  chain,  rising  from  the  plain  where  they  had 
lain  hidden,  and  stopping  as  if  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the 
towered  city  of  the  Pale.  I  saw  them  moving  in  waves, 
forming  lines  like  a  mighty  army  assembling  for  a  terrible 
struggle  ;  these  were  the  militia  of  the  air,  recruited  on  the 
pleasant  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  great  river  ends 
its  long  course,  in  the  fertile  plains  and  among  the  blue 
banks  of  the  subalpine  lakes,  where  the  sun  is  hot  and  the 
soil  rich  ;  they  were  flying  with  all  speed  towards  the  cold 
air  of  the  heights,  in  their  longing  for  the  pale  rocks  and  the 
tall  dark  forests,  which  called  to  them  in  their  turn.  Small 
clouds  detached  themselves  one  by  one  from  the  van  and 
advanced  towards  the  valley,  only  to  be  dispersed  by  a  strong 
current  that  blew  in  the  heights.  All  round  reigned  the  silence 
of  expectation. 

Then  the  great  white  bank  was  seen  to  set  itself  In 
tumultuous  motion,  slowly  to  invade  the  deep  streets  of  the 
city  of  stone,  to  climb  up  the  ancient  towers  and  to  crown 
the  lofty  domes.  The  greatest  masses  of  vapour  sought  out 
the  greatest  peaks  and  took  up  their  abode  upon  them  ;  others, 
more  agile  and  less  massive,  streamed  through  the  gullies,  tore 
themselves  asunder  on  the  crags,  dispersed  and  reunited 
themselves,  in  swiftly  changing  fanciful  movements  that  re- 
produced at  times  the  precise  forms  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  endless  caravans  of  clouds  migrating  from  the  seashore 
and  the  plain,  and  when  they  reached  the  Alps  they  hurled 
themselves  upon  the  summits,  caressed  them,  and  folded  them 
in  an  irresistible  embrace.  The  whole  grim  city  was  darkened 
and  submerged  by  the  flood,  which  gradually  sank  and  at  last 
came  down  so  low  as  to  touch  the  valley.  A  strong  breath 
of   air    smote    the    tops  of   the    pines;    the    leaves     trembled, 
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as  it  seemed,  with  infinite  desire;  while  the  angry  rumble 
of  thunder  sounded  from  afar. 

Then,  in  the  great  silence  that  followed,  suddenly  some 
broad,  tepid  drops  flattened  themselves  on  the  ground,  followed 
by  others  in  a  dense  continuous  shower,  like  shining  threads 
binding  the  cloud  to  earth  ;  and  finally  there  came  an  over- 
whelming wave  that  bathed  the  whole  mountain  in  water. 
And  the  mountain  sucked  greedily  from  the  rocks,  the  boughs 
and  the  soil  the  beneficent  stream  which  comes  to  it  from 
the  friendly  plains  through  the  storms  of  the  skies,  which 
endows  it  with  wealth  and  beauty,  which  gives  to  its  foliage 
a  wonderful,  rich,  green  hue,  which  polishes  and  bleaches  its 
summits  and  makes  the  little  flowers  grow  on  the  arid  rock 
of  the  Madonna. 

The  springs  and  the  rivulets  seemed  to  lift  up  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  ;  the  whilom  dry  bed  of  the  Cismone  was  suddenly 
filled  with  milky  eddies  that  rushed  joyously  downhill  to  render 
to  the  plains  the  gift  they  had  sent  to  the  mountains  ;  a  law  of 
continual  exchange  rules  the  destinies  of  Nature  as  it  ought  to 
govern  those  of  mankind.  The  waters  rushed  roaring  from 
the  peaks  down  the  stony  valley,  and  came  to  rest  in  the  bed 
of  the  limpid  Brenta,  to  reflect  flowering  gardens  and  marble 
palaces  amid  peace  and  quiet. 

And  now  some  blue  patches  of  sky  began  to  smile  through 
narrow  clefts,  and  the  smile  was  the  sweeter  for  the  tears 
that  were  past.  The  great  barrier  of  clouds  still  hung  down 
below  on  the  outlines  of  the  little  blue  hills,  but  the  earth 
that  had  gained  its  desire  began  to  cast  a  sweet  perfume  abroad 
in  the  air ;  the  woods  distilled  pleasant  odours  after  their 
great  bath  ;  the  peaks  appeared  warmer  and  fresher  as  they 
slowly  emerged  from  the  clouds ;  the  mantle  of  the  Madonna 
was  now  purple  and  violet  streaked  with  gold  ;  these  moun- 
tains are  sensitive  as  human  beings,  and  their  hue  seems  to 
change  with  each  sudden  emotion.  The  meadows  round  about 
were  clothed  in  a  fresher  green  ;  everything  breathed   of   the 
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primitive  purity  of  the  Alps,  the  hotels  alone  were  deserted, 
half-closed,  dripping,  miserable,  squalid  as  the  booths  of  a  fair 
after  a  storm ;  the  courtyard  that  had  been  so  gay  was  a 
pool  of  mud.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  great  hotel-keeper, 
who  sat  behind  his  closed  windows  and  cursed  the  evil 
Italian  wind  that  had  brought  up  the  clouds  and  scattered 
his  guests. 

But  Bettega,  who  had  been  born  under  these  skies,  sought 
us  out  and  smiled  as  he  said  to  us,  between  two  puffs  at  his 
ever-lighted  pipe  :  "  Siori,  diman  fara  belo.  .  .  ."  ("  Gentlemen, 
it  will  be  fine  to-morrow.") 


r.D  A. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

CIMON    DELLA   PALA 

I  ONLY  realized  what  our  guides  had  in  their  minds  when,  quite 
late  in  the  morning,  after  two  hours'  toilsome  ascent,  I  found 
myself  fixed,  quite  breathless,  astride  on  a  long,  slender  and 
very  steep  knife-edge  of  rock,  with  half  a  kilometre  of  precipice 
at  my  feet  on  either  side.  As  if  by  a  tacit  agreement  we  all 
four  stopped  in  a  row,  straddlewise,  holding  on  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  with  our  hands,  in  a  position  that  would  have  been 
comic  if  it  had  not  been  sublime,  and  I  heard  with  pleasure 
that  the  others  were  laughing  too. 

We  had  unconsciously  reached  a  very  high  point  on  the  fine 
bold  ridge  that  rises  in  one  pitch  from  the  Rolle  Pass  to  the 
summit  of  the  Cimone,  a  point  so  high  that  from  it  we  saw  on 
the  horizon  the  Catinaccio  and  our  friends  the  Vajolet  Towers, 
like  tiny  needles  ;  and  beyond,  dominating  all  the  other  peaks, 
the  south  face  of  the  Marmolada,  gigantic  though  distant.  On 
my  asking  the  guides  whether  I  might  inquire  the  reason  for  so 
much  haste,  one  of  them  smiled  and  pointed  to  a  party  behind 
us,  from  whose  neighbourhood  there  rose  to  us  the  occasional 
sound  of  loose  and  falling  stones.  I  understood  :  it  was 
evident  that  we  must  at  all  costs  be  first  on  the  ascent  and 
out  of  range  on  the  way  down. 

We  had  passed  the  party  in  the  wood  at  early  dawn,   and, 

like  us,  they  were  on  their  way  to   the   north-west  ridge  of  the 

Cimon  della  Pala ;  during  the  time  we  spent  in  putting  on  our 
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climbing-shoes  at  the  base  of  the  peak  they  almost  came  up 
with  us,  and  they  were  now  following  us  and  making  great 
efforts  to  catch  us. 

It  has  never  been  my  habit  to  race  in  the  mountains,  nor 
have  I  ever  liked  to  do  so ;  there  has  been  a  gap  in  my  Alpine 
experiences  in  this  respect,  and  if,  at  times,  I  have  equalled  or 
beaten  a  record,  as  it  is  called,  it  has  only  happened  on  occa- 
sions when  fears  for  my  safety  have  urged  me  on.  But  it  was 
not  the  prudent  consideration  that  it  is  better  on  these  rotten 
rocks  to  be  above  than  below  other  men  that  affected  me  just 
then  ;  a  far  stronger  reason  drove  me  on ;  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
unknown  party  behind  us  sufficed  to  fill  me  with  the  same 
devilry  that  was  in  my  guides  ;  and  I  felt  that  Ugo  shared  the 
same  thought  with  me.  It  was  not  a  point  of  vanity,  but 
something  serious,  a  feeling  of  emulation  such  as  I  have  rarely 
experienced  on  my  climbs.  Too  often  has  the  stale  old  fable  of 
"dolce  far  niente"  resounded  in  our  ears,  uttered  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  virtues  of  our  race,  for  it  not  to  be  hence- 
forth the  bounden  duty  of  every  good  Italian  to  refute  it  on 
every  occasion,  according  to  his  powers ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  day  that  'twould  be  no  unworthy  task  to  display  before 
a  foreigner  the  vigour  of  our  legs  and  the  capacity  of  our  lungs. 
The  festive  friar  of  the  old  legend  did  not  know  how  better  to 
honour  his  God  than  by  offering  Him  his  best  capers  on  the 
altar.     In  the  same  way  we  would  cut  ours  on  the  mountain. 

The  guide  observed  that  the  "German  gentleman"  was 
drawing  near,  and  we  all  four  started  with  one  accord,  at 
a  breakneck  pace. 

Our  rapid  progress  along  the  narrow  ridge,  as  we  dug 
our  heels  into  it  and  gripped  it  with  our  knees  like  the  back 
of  a  nervous  thoroughbred,  bore  a  real  resemblance  to  a 
headlong  gallop ;  we  felt  ourselves  borne  aloft  by  the  proudly 
rearing  rock,  which  pranced  and  curveted  in  answer  to  the 
strokes  of  the  spur  and  the  caresses  of  our  hands ;  we  were 
hurled  with  our  faces  to  the  wind  in  an  intoxication  of  motion 
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over  an  endless  sea  of  peaks.  There  was  not  a  single 
cloud  on  the  horizon  ;  the  training  of  the  first  day  served  me 
wondrously  well,  for  I  felt  no  trace  of  fatigue  and  my  muscles 
and  my  nerves  were  rid  of  the  sluggishness  that  is  born  of 
months  of  inaction  ;  the  Sasso  della  Madonna  had  performed 
a  great  miracle  for  me,  and  Ugo  also  spoke  no  more  of  his 
foot.  He  confided  to  me  that  he  was  glad  to  climb  at  last 
an  easy  Dolomite  peak — easy,  that  is,  for  him,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  mad  ventures  of  Tita  Piaz.  So  we  gained  height 
right  pleasantly,  leaving  our  unknown  rival  far  below  and 
definitely  beaten,  though  we  bore  him  in  mind  at  every  step, 
moving  our  feet  with  care  so  as  not  to  endanger  his  life. 

The  mountain  was  now  almost  perpendicular,  as  my  camera 
case  discovered,  when,  being  left  to  itself  during  a  short  halt, 
it  slipped  off  the  rock  and  disappeared  from  my  sight  for  ever. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  east  side,  where  the  morning  sun 
was  shining,  the  Cimone's  chief  wonder  was  revealed  to  us  : 
its  face,  which  I  believe  to  be  unique  of  its  kind.  It  consists 
of  a  long  wave  of  stone,  towering  motionless  to  the  sky,  and 
apparently  on  the  point  of  breaking,  and  engulfing  the  valley  ; 
it  has  the  transparency  of  a  wave,  and,  like  a  wave,  it  reflects 
the  morning  light  that  beats  upon  it  and  tinges  it  with  blue 
and  gold  and  sparkles  on  the  white  foam  of  its  outer  edge  ; 
in  the  hollow  of  the  wave  are  formed  thousands  and  thousands 
of  wavelets  which  chase  and  embrace  one  another,  which  break 
and  rise  again  as  part  of  the  great  general  upheaval.  Man 
is  submerged  and  carried  along,  and  appears  and  disappears 
amongst  the  eddies,  as  if  he  were  alternately  floating  and 
drowning.  An  occasional  head,  the  line  of  a  back,  an  uplifted 
arm,  was  all  that  I .  could  see  of  my  companions  ;  the  whole 
party  was  swimming,  as  it  were,  in  a  vertical  sea. 

I  too  was  plunged  in  the  rock,  and  I  felt  it  smooth,  wavy 
and  soft  to  my  touch  ;  I  realized  that  its  condition  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  a  liquid  wave  that  never  ceases  to  caress 
and   to   waste   it   away ;  it   is   the   water  of  heaven  that   has 
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modelled  this  sea  of  stones ;  rain  and  frost  have  worked  for 
immemorial  ages  to  disintegrate  the  soft  rock,  to  weather  its 
sides  and  to  grind  its  ridges  to  dust.  The  reason  why  these 
mountains  have  such  strange  shapes  lies  in  the  continual, 
irreparable  process  of  dissolution  to  which  their  materials  are 
subjected. 

O  ye  little  Dolomites  !  Your  beauty  consists  in  your 
fragility,  and  we  love  you  the  more  for  this  malady  that  is 
slowly  devouring  you,  that  has  given  to  your  slender  limbs 
an  incomparable  grace,  and  has  lit  up  with  a  sweet,  mysterious 
smile  your  pale  countenances,  and  stamped  them  with  the 
refinement  of  pain. 

Climbing  from  rock  to  rock  and  from  pitch  to  pitch,  we 
reached  a  long,  overhanging,  convulsed,  shattered,  crumbling 
ridge,  that  was  exposed  to  all  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven, 
but  resplendent  with  the  sublime  brightness  of  the  noonday 
sun.  This  was  the  summit,  and  I  was  sorry  to  reach  it  so 
soon,  and  wished  to  remain  there  for  a  long  time,  to  contem- 
plate the  things  both  far  and  near  which  were  revealed  to 
me  from  that  lofty  spot  in  the  wonderful  clearness  of  the  air  ; 
I  walked  out  to  the  farthest  ledge  and  lay  down  ;  regardless 
of  the  pricks  of  the  crystalline  mattress,  I  intended  to  enjoy 
the  peace  of  the  summit  and  to  meditate  at  my  ease.  But 
whilst  listening  carelessly  to  Bettega,  who  had  resumed  his 
stories  of  the  olden  time  when  the  Trentine  peaks  were  still 
virgin  and  there  were  no  hotels  or  "siori  tedeschi  ";  lulled  by 
the  cadence  of  his  voice,  overcome  by  the  soft  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere,  I  fell  asleep  with  my  face  in  the  sunshine,  and 
slept  a  bestial  sleep,  heavy  as  my  bed  was  hard,  a  sleep  such 
as  I  have  not  slept  for  years — since  I  was  twenty. 

When  an  energetic  hand  shook  me  into  wakefulness,  I 
was  oblivious  of  the  place  where  I  was,  and  of  my  companions, 
but  I  saw  a  small  party  appearing  at  the  furthest  extremity 
of  a  white  ridge.  ...  I  had  slept  for  two  hours ;  our  victory 
was  a  great  one  ;  and  now  we  must  hasten  to  depart. 
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On  the  following  day  the  German  gentleman  courteously 
sent  us  word  by  his  guides  that  the  two  Italians  climbed 
like  chamois.  It  was  too  kind  of  him  !  I  fancy  he  did  not 
know  that  chamois,  when  hunted,  are  very  dangerous  to  the 
hunter,  because  their  hoofs  send  down  stones  in  their  swift 
career ;  but  our  climbing-shoes  did  not  upset  a  single  pebble 
on  to  his  head  all  day,  and  of  this  part  of  our  climb  we  are 
proud.  Yet  at  heart  I  feel  a  little  remorse  at  our  expedition 
as  a  profanation.  A  noble  climb  was  thus  degraded  into  a 
common  sporting  episode. 

I  regret  the  wondrous  things  which  I  left  up  there,  which 
I  barely  saw,  and  which  I   neglected. 

I  swear  that,  if  I  ever  return  there,  I  will  not  race,  though 
the  penalty  be  to  hear  the  foreigners'  projectiles  whistling 
about  my  ears,  and  the  customary  calumny  of  "dolce  far 
niente." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   PALA   DI   SAN    MARTINO 

(North-West  Arete) 

It  was  on  the  grim  cliffs  of  the  Pala  that  I  regained  the 
respect  for  the  mountains  and  the  dignity  which  I  seemed  for 
an  instant  to  have  lost. 

1  approached  with  reverence  the  classic  peak  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  group,  which  embodies,  both  as  regards 
the  boldness  and  the  power  of  its  architecture,  the  wonderful 
style  of  the  high  city  of  stone ;  a  style  whose  ideal  forms  bear 
up  to  heaven,  like  the  cathedral  in  an  ancient  State,  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  whole  community  of  peaks  after  beauty,  liberty 
and  faith.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries,  and  one  of 
the  most  revered  by  Alpine  pilgrims ;  the  wish  I  had  long 
cherished  to  climb  it,  and  the  energetic  training  I  had  under- 
gone of  late,  had  fitted  me  for  the  holy  journey  ;  my  blood 
had  been  purified  by  the  air  of  two  peaks ;  the  inviting 
solitude  of  the  mountain,  together  with  the  intimacy  of  a 
simple  and  cordial  friendship,  had  cleansed  my  spirit  of  every 
alien  thought.  I  wished  to  make  of  this  climb  a  supreme 
act  of  devotion  towards  the. beauty  of  the  mountains,  to  en- 
compass it  with  my  most  passionate  efforts,  to  clothe  it  with 
my  purest  aspirations.  I  fancied  that  I  was  in  an  unusual, 
almost  perfect  condition  to  undertake  and  appreciate  it ;  I 
preserved    in    their   entirety,    notwithstanding   my   years,    the 
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ingenuous  fears  of  a  man  who  sees  a  danger  for  the  first 
time,  and  who  is  doubtful  how  he  will  bear  himself  in  it,  and 
yet  the  tests  to  which  I  had  recently  put  my  powers  con- 
vinced me  that  these  would  not  fail  in  their  duty.  I  was 
full  of  the  keen,  untainted  curiosity  of  a  man  entering  upon 
his  first  climb,  and  at  the  same  time  my  heart  was  torn  with 
the  despairing  passion  of  one  who  thinks  that  the  ascent  may 
be  his  last.  I  determined  to  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost,  to  visit 
every  hidden  crag,  to  listen  to  the  mountain's  lightest  word, 
to  be  ready  to  control  with  wisdom  every  movement  of  my 
limbs  and  to  indulge  to  the  verge  of  madness  every  emotion 
of  my  spirit.  In  me  were  combined  that  day  the  fervour  of 
a  neophyte  and  the  calm  gravity  of  an  old  priest. 

But  no  sooner  did  I  set  foot  upon  the  stony  threshold 
of  the  temple  than  all  petty  interest  in  myself  ceased  ;  the 
secret  fascination  that  cam.e  forth  from  the  walls  absorbed 
the  whole  of  my  thoughts. 

In  front  of  me,  the  enormous  mass  of  the  mountain, 
wrapped  in  its  own  shadow,  rose  up  towards  the  clear  sky 
of  the  dawn,  to  a  height  where  it  finally  disappeared  from 
view  ;  it  sprang  up  uniformly,  symmetrically,  compactly,  a 
sino-le  cliff  without  a  break,  that  seem.ed  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
a  thing  everlasting  in  its  simplicity  and  strength. 

Our  estimate  of  our  own  powers  becomes  as  nothing  by 
contrast  with  our  vague  perception  of  other  powers  infinitely 
greater,  of  other  beings  who  worked  in  the  dim  past,  before 
the  existence  of  man,  to  prepare  for  him,  against  the  day  of 
his  creation,  all  these  sublime  beauties  in  his  little  kingdom. 

The  mountains  have  always  been  the  great  chroniclers  of 
the  secret  history  of  the  earth,  bare  skeletons  which  science 
has  studied  with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  order  to  snatch  from  them 
some  small  portion  of  the  eternal  secret,  and  this  kernel  of 
the  Eastern  Alps  has  revealed  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
creation,  whose  methods  are  without  number  :  the  formation 
of  mountains  by  means  of  organic  life. 
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These  massive  walls  were  built  by  innumerable  coralline 
families,  which  rose  slowly  from  the  bottom  of  prehistoric  seas 
and  lifted  their  branches  up  towards  the  light. 

The  Adriatic  is  far  away  now,  but  the  solid  pillars  to 
which  it  gave  birth  still  look  longingly  towards  it. 

I  was  humbled  by  the  thought  of  the  countless  impercep- 
tible efforts  of  infinitely  tiny  beings  that  must  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  building  of  this  edifice,  which  yet  appears  to 
have  been  created  in  one  piece,  like  a  challenge  to  the  sky  ; 
of  the  myriads  of  rudimentary  lives  and  of  obscure  loves  that 
must  have  waxed  and  been  extinguished  throughout  the  ages, 
to  form  the  Pala  di  San  Martino  for  mankind  i  Thousands 
of  years  of  secret  struggle,  merely  to  afford  me  one  day's 
enjoyment ! 

These  shapes  exercise  the  fascination  of  human  art  upon 
us,  and  they  are  the  result  of  an  imperious  instinct  for  the 
creation  of  life  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  longing  which  drives 
me  upwards  to  the  bright  summit  is  not  dissimilar  in  its 
essence  to  one  of  the  imperceptible  vibrations  which  contri- 
buted to  the  building  and  cementing  of  this  rock.  May  not 
my  short,  joyous  expedition  leave  some  trace  of  good  that 
others  will  receive,  just  as  I  now  receive  the  gift  of  the  tiny 
builders  of  the  mountains  ? 

No  peak  in  the  Alps  is  more  fitted  to  awaken  aesthetic 
emotion  than  this  one,  which  possesses  the  typical  forms  of 
its  wonderful  coralline  sisters,  but  presents  them  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  greater  perfection  of  nobility  and  boldness.  The 
eye  travels  ardently  up  whithersoever  the  bluff  perpendicular 
faces  attract  it,  and  follows  the  graceful  curves  of  the  ridges, 
which  cut  pointed  blue  arches  out  of  the  sky,  and  recur  on 
pitch  after  pitch,  until  they  all  join  in  peace   on  the  summit. 

I  think  that  a  climber  who  wishes  to  take  leave  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  carry  away  with  him  an  everlasting,  final 
remembrance  of  the  austere  beauty  he  has  loved  all  his  life, 
should  make  his  last  climb  on  this  peak. 
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And  now,  having  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  mountain, 
we  found  the  slope  at  once  a  forbidding  one,  and  came  to  the 
first  test  of  our  powers  in  the  guise  of  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  smooth  wall  towards  a  gap  overhanging  the  precipice  ; 
the  sharp  corner  concealed  the  treacherous  passage,  and  the 
rock  afforded  the  poorest  of  holds  for  hands  and  feet. 

I  hugged  the  mountain  with  all  my  strength  ;  Zagonel,  in 
front,  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  if  the  wall  had  swallowed 
him  up  and  closed  behind  him  ;  how  he  had  managed  it  I 
do  not  know ;  he  seems  to  keep  the  keys  of  these  stone  gates. 

The  geometrical  precision  with  which  the  guides  of  the 
Dolomites  solve  these  knotty  problems  is  wonderful  ;  they 
know  every  point  and  every  angle,  they  measure  the  exact 
distances  by  using  their  legs  as  compasses,  their  bodies  de- 
scribe curves  minutely  corresponding  with  the  sinuosities  of 
the  rock,  and  all  is  done  so  methodically  and  so  rapidly  that 
passages  of  the  utmost  intricacy  appear  to  be  surmounted  with 
the  greatest  ease.  But  those  who  attempt  such  feats  for  the 
first  time  must  needs  look  long  before  they  leap,  and  even 
then  they  make  many  a  mistake.  A  single  step  may  take  an 
age  to  execute ;  and  at  first  I  was  inwardly  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  once  more  one  of  these  incredibly 
hard  passages,  and  I  kept  myself  under  close  supervision  and 
exercised  strict  control  over  my  emotions.  Ugo  and  Bettega 
observed  me  from  below  in  silence,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  unjust  or  unfriendly  in  that  they  did  not  help  me 
with  their  advice ;  but  immediately  after  more  charitable 
thoughts  prevailed,  and  I  knew  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  my  composure  by  speaking  at  that  solemn  moment. 
Then  the  voice  of  reason  spoke  within  me  in  revolt  against 
my  folly,  but  it  was  instantly  repressed ;  a  final  instinct  of 
self-preservation  kept  me  still  clinging  to  my  rock ;  then 
came  a  definite,  firm  conviction  that  I  might  safely  try ;  I 
tried.   .  .   . 

During  that  decisive  moment  something  extraordinary  took 
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place  around  me  and  within  me ;  the  mountain  vanished,  the 
sky  was  overcast,  a  dark  shadow  suddenly  enveloped  me,  and 
a  shaft  of  wondrous  light  appeared  to  light  up  the  whole  of 
my  inner  self;  but  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  other  side  and 
the  danger  was  over,  I  turned  my  gaze  from  the  wall  and 
looked  about  me,  and  the  shadow  was  gone,  and  the  mountain 
and  the  sky  were  as  before ;  no  trace  of  the  internal  light  re- 
mained, save  perhaps  a  pale  suggestion  in  my  dazed  eyes  and 
in  the  distorted  smile  that  appeared  upon  my  lips. 

The  terrible  god  of  the  mountain  had  passed  near  to  me, 
but  he  had  not  vouchsafed  for  me  to  look  upon  his  face  :  like 
the  prophet  on  Mount  Sinai,  I  was  seized  and  pressed  against 
the  rock,  and  a  great  hand  covered  my  face.  When  the 
hand  was  taken  away  Moses  saw  but  "God's  back  parts"; 
so  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  Book. 

The  deep  cleft  into  which  I  had  made  my  way  was  all 
bestrewn  with  shattered  blocks,  amongst  which  there  blew 
a  damp  subterranean  breeze  ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  a  little 
paradise,  and  when  we  were  all  assembled  on  a  small  piece 
of  rock  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  looked  one  another 
in  the  face,  and  saw  the  hell  from  which  we  had  escaped, 
I  told  myself,  and  I  was  right,  that  no  shady  forest,  no 
flowering  cloister,  no  smiling  hillock  or  soft  bed  could  ever 
afford  me  such  a  feeling  of  peace  and  security  as  this  spot 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  in  an  awful  cleft  of  the  hard  rock, 
where  the  terrible  god  had  just  turned  his  back  upon  us  and 
vanished  behind  the  cliff. 

The  first  difficulty  was  past :  from  this  point  the  Pala  rose 
more  resolutely  and  more  firmly  in  curves  of  sublime  vigour, 
the  warm  sun  kissed  its  rocks  and  made  them  seem  less  hard. 
Flakes  of  white  cloud  were  forming  amongst  the  gullies  in 
the  light  air,  hanging  for  a  time  about  the  cliffs  and  casting 
soft  shadows  upon  them,  and  finally  evaporating  over  the  great 
blue  expanse  of  the  valley.  The  surrounding  void  appeared 
to  grow  less  terrible  by  the  side  of  the  mighty,  noble  forms  of 
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the  mountains  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  air,  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  rock,  acquired  something  of  its  worth  and  its  solidity. 
There  is  a  secret  agreement  between  each  peak  and  the  sky 
in  which  it  is  set:  the  same  expanse  which  tossed  restlessly, 
treacherously  and  diabolically  about  the  gruesome  points  of 
Vajolet  hung  here,  near  the  majesty  of  the  Pala,  as  motionless 
and  solemn  as  the  realms  of  heaven. 

All  round  us  complete  silence  reigned  ;  the  sound  of  the 
few  words  we  spoke  rose  and  beat  timidly  against  the  wall, 
and  soon  died  away  ;  we  were  alone  in  the  immensity  of 
the  mountain,  for  the  parties  are  few  which  venture  up  this 
evil  northern  face,  and  our  place  was  so  wild  and  remote  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  presence  of  man  had  never  disturbed  it  ; 
climbing  parties  leave  no  more  trace  on  the  cliffs  than  a 
ship  in  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  little  human  barque  goes 
by  with  its  freight  of  fatigue  and  joy  and  the  short  furrow 
closes  behind  it ;  the  hollows  of  the  waves  and  the  precipices 
of  rock  remain  untainted.  Between  my  companion  and  myself 
there  reigned  that  day  a  tacit,  deep-seated  unity  of  purpose;  our 
good  guides,  discreet  and  friendly,  in  no  wise  disturbed  the  plea- 
sant harmony  ;  these  men  seemed  to  have  known  us  for  years. 
Zagonel's  clear,  piercing  glance  was  now  dear  to  me,  because  I 
had  often  caught  passing  glimpses  of  it  in  happy  moments  of 
my  life.  The  Venetian  cadence  in  Bettega's  speech  and  the 
stench  of  his  old  pipe,  which  followed  me  up  the  chimneys, 
had  become  a  memorable  and  characteristic  part  of  these  three 
adventures,  that  had  now  become  one  in  my  mind  :  one  great 
varied  adventure,  that  had  led  me  through  every  vicissitude 
of  a  day  in  the  Alps,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  dawn  to  the 
glare  of  midday  and  to  the  glow  of  a  peaceful  sunset ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  long  day,  I  felt  a  greater  wealth  of 
gay  and  grave  thoughts  descending  and  filling  my  soul. 

Amid  the  glory  of  the  clouds  as  they  moved  and  thickened 
and  shone  about  the  great  gilded  cliffs,  the  climb  now  had  the 
appearance  of  an  ascent  to  heaven.     My  companions  appeared 
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and  disappeared  up  and  down  the  endless  vertical  pitches ;  at 
times  a  figure  would  come  into  view  high  above  my  head, 
clinging  to  the  downward  sweeping  wall,  moving  like  a  god 
and  bracing  its  limbs  to  superhuman  efforts,  and  reminding 
me  of  certain  bold  sketches  beloved  of  our  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  but  Tiepolo  and  Titian 
never  imagined  such  vast,  luminous  perspectives  of  sky,  Giulio 
Romano  and  Veronese  never  drew  in  their  wonderful  decora- 
tions any  human  bodies  in  more  heroic  attitudes,  performing 
bolder  feats  of  balance  than  those  in  which  I  saw  the  worthy 
Bortolo  outlined  in  the  air,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment,  perilously 
poised  on  the  edge  of  a  cornice,  with  twisted  limbs,  his  head 
between  his  knees,  entirely  enveloped  in  rope,  a  fighting  angel 
or  a  falling  giant,  framed  between  great  distorted  clouds  on 
an  immense  round  dome.  This  was  the  bad  place,  the  second 
and  last  on  the  long  ascent.  I  kept  my  feet  still,  waiting 
calmly  and  patiently  for  my  wings  to  grow;  then  I  rose  in 
glorious  fiight,  and  for  a  short  time  I  too  was  a  lesser  Titan 
in  the  great  fresco  of  the  eternal  vault  of  heaven. 

But  I  fancied  that  I  was  embracing  the  rock  with  more 
vehemence  than  ever  before,  as  if  to  preserve  its  impression 
on  my  limbs,  and  I  now  looked  slowly  about  me,  perhaps 
to  fix  in  my  mind's  eye  moments  and  things  that  it  was  to 
see  no  more  ;  I  understood  that  I  had  longed  for  the  danger, 
and  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  the  Alps  that  day,  as  one  can 
only  desire  and  enjoy  a  blessing  that  is  about  to  be  taken 
away.  This  thought  was  with  me,  unconfessed,  throughout 
the  whole  ascent. 

But  the  vast  labyrinth  now  displayed  easier  and  broader 
spires  ;  a  strange  hole  in  the  wall  afforded  us  passage  and 
egress,  and  beyond  we  could  see  open  space,  and  our  goal  close 
at  hand.  The  part  that  remained  seemed  to  me  only  too  easy 
to  conquer;  there  was  almost  a  path  up  the  slope,  and  I  wished 
to  slacken  my  pace  in  order  to  put  back  the  moment  I  had 
so   long   desired.     Alas !    that    even    this    climb   should    have 
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an  end,  like  all  the  good  things  of  life  !  We  instinctively- 
increased  our  speed,  and  climbed  impatiently  with  hands  and 
feet,  urged  on  by  an  unreasonable  wish  to  finish  our  task.  But 
as  we  were  untying  ourselves,  that  we  might  move  more  quickly, 
a  terrible  roar  broke  the  silence  and  shook  the  strata  of  the 
air  all  round  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  mountain  were  splitting  and 
falling  to  pieces.  I  clung  to  the  rock  and  looked  behind  me : 
Bettega,  far  away,  was  laughing  at  our  surprise  ;  it  was  he 
who  had  torn  off  a  piece  of  the  mountain  and  cast  it  into 
the  abyss  ;  the  old  Cyclops'  muscles  were  not  yet  weary,  and, 
after  his  feat,  he  came  leaping  up  the  slope  to  us  like  a  child, 
and  sang  as  he  came  :  he  sang  the  popular  Lombard  song  of 
heroic  times,  and  I   read  pure  joy  in  his  face. 

Wise  Bettega,  you  rejoiced  that  it  was  granted  to  you  to 
revisit  this  peak,  your  old  friend,  and  you  recked  not  of  the 
sad  day — which  I  hope  is  yet  far  off — when  you  must  abandon 
the  mountains  to  which  you  have  given  your  life,  and  which 
alone  have  brought  fame  to  your  obscure  name ;  the  day  when 
you  will  gaze  from  the  threshold  of  your  chalet  at  the  glorious 
peaks  that  you  shall  visit  no  more,  and  will  humbly  put 
on  in  repose  the  last  pair  of  your  famous  scarpetti  (Kletter- 
schuhe),  whilst  your  grandchildren  touch  with  curiosity  and 
reverence  your  ice-axe,  lying  dusty  in  a  corner. 

You  did  not  think  of  all  this,  happy  Bettega,  as  you 
reached  the  top  of  the  Pala  di  San  Martino,  running  and 
singing  a  song  of  '48. 

But  why  did  I  tremble  as  I  pressed  my  friend's  hands  ? 
Why  did  I  hold  them  in  mine  as  if  this  were  to  be  a  last 
greeting  .'* 

I  felt  an  exceptional  vigour  in  my  muscles  and  my  heart 
was  full  of  all  the  joys  of  the  universe  ;  why  did  a  tiny  tear 
spring  from  my  eyes  ? 

Even  if  this  noble  peak  were  to  be  the  last  milestone 
on  my  journey,  even  if  the  hour  had  struck  when  I  must  part 
from  the  sweet  illusions    that  have  nourished    my  best  years. 
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if  I  had  now  plucked  the  last  fruit  of  a  passion  that  dated  from 
the  day  when  my  spirit  first  tasted  the  virile  enjoyments  of 
life,  yet  I  ought  still  to  have  rejoiced  that  I  had  answered  once 
more  with  enthusiasm  to  the  wild  call  of  my  mountains,  and 
to  have  left  them,  not  sated,  but  satisfied  with  the  vigour  they 
had  given  me,  to  have  saluted  them  with  gratitude  in  that 
they  alone  had  allowed  me  to  approach  visions  which  would 
not  have  been  vouchsafed  to  me  otherwise. 

I  have  given  them  the  best  part  of  my  enthusiasm,  but 
I  have  had  from  them  in  return  compensations  such  as  no 
other  earthly  thing  could  give  me  :  my  love  has  grown  year 
after  year,  and  their  beauty  has  taken  on  nev/  fascinations, 
and  continual  changes,  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  changes 
in  my  soul. 

That  which  once  appeared  as  simply  an  amusement  for  my 
idle  hours  and  an  outlet  for  the  superabundant  energy  of 
youth,  has  now  become  a  strict  element  in  the  regulation  of 
my  life  and  a  necessary  support  for  my  declining  strength  ; 
in  my  heart,  which  is  now  closed  to  the  ingenuous  conceits 
of  my  early  years,  insensible  to  the  rivalries  which  incited 
me  of  yore  to  deeds  of  daring,  careless  of  the  applause  which 
it  formerly  prized  as  the  guerdon  of  victory,  there  is  now 
but  one  pure  flame,  that  burns  gently  and  steadily,  and  does 
not  flicker  with  the  breath  of  praise  or  blame.  I  know  that 
were  I  to  return  to  the  place  whence  I  started,  I  should  again 
choose  without  hesitation  the  road  to  the  mountains. 

But  life's  span  is  short ;  the  fatal  year  is  close  at  hand  when 
the  approach  of  the  summer  will  no  longer  be  a  signal 
for  the  secret  and  anxious  consideration  of  bold  and  cherished 
plans,  for  preparations  hidden  from  all,  and  for  the  usual 
departure  towards  the  unknown.  Rope  and  sack  and  axe 
will  remain  hanging  on  the  wall  like  trophies  of  ancient  arms. 
I  shall  no  longer  return  from  my  mysterious  absences  with 
garments  torn  and  hands  peeled,  nor  shall  I  come  proudly 
home  with  my  face  all  burned  by  the  Alpine  sun.     My  dear 
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mother,  who  has  awaited  these  home-comings  of  mine  year 
after  year  in  silence  and  resignation,  will  say  in  her  heart, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief:  "If  God  wills,  it  is  finished  at  last!" 
Some  of  my  friends,  men  of  weight  and  wisdom,  will 
congratulate  me  on  my  repentance,  late  though  it  be,  and 
will  reprove  me  for  the  time  I  have  wasted  .  .  .  but  my 
heart  will  never  change. 

When  the  hard  gates  are  closed  to  me,  on  which  I 
have  so  often  knocked  with  my  axe  of  steel,  with  my  iron-shod 
boots,  with  my  fists  and  with  my  forehead,  I  shall  still  remain 
on  the  threshold,  and  persist  in  gazing  from  the  walls  at 
the  high  windows  of  crystal  that  are  lit  up  in  the  pink  palaces 
by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  fair  blue  domes  that 
melt  away  in  the  golden  sunset. 

I  shall  still  hear  from  afar  the  beloved  yet  awful  music 
that  was  wont  to  thrill  my  soul  in  the  days  of  battle  ;  the 
music  of  whistling  stones  and  cracking  ice,  of  howling  winds 
and  roaring  avalanches,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  concert,  the 
voices  of  brave  men,  the  hasty  orders  of  the  guides,  the  sharp 
strokes  of  the  axe  as  it  cuts  a  safe  way,  and  shouts  of  joy  that 
resound  and  die  away  in  the  air. 

And  from  the  sparkling  slopes,  from  the  immense  fields 
of  snow,  from  the  pure  white  peaks,  the  memories  of  past 
hours  will  descend  to  me  in  slow  procession,  and  each  one 
will  awaken  an  interest  in  me,  and  will  look  upon  me  with 
a  familiar  glance  and  tell  me  its  name.  Behold !  already 
the  first  ones,  joyous  and  thoughtless,  begin  to  come  back 
to  me  at  my  call,  and  they  bring  on  their  lips  the  confident 
smile  of  youth  and  they  sing  loudly  the  song  of  life ;  they 
recall  hours  of  boundless  thirst  after  knowledge  and  of  pure 
joy,  and  whisper  to  me  names  as  gay  as  those  of  lively 
maidens  :  the  Ciammarella,  the  Grivola,  the  Bessanese,  and 
the  dear  name  of  my  first  great  friend,  Monte  Viso ;  they 
tell  me  again  of  the  naive  intoxication  of  easy  victories 
and  the  humility  of  the  good  old  days  when   the   mountains 
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seemed  different  from  what  they  are  to-day,  more  solitary 
and  purer,  when  a  shepherd  was  my  guide  and  the  hay  of 
rustic  chalets  was  my  bed,  and  my  heart,  simple  and  unspoilt 
and  content  with  little,  opened  with  ingenuous  desire  and 
absorbed  the  fresh  poetry  of  the  Alps  and  of  life.  How 
sweetly  do  these  hours  of  first  love  smile ! 

There  follow  throngs  of  more  experienced  companions, 
of  those  more  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  the  way,  memories 
of  feverish  hours  of  blind  striving  after  victory  or  of 
desperate  flight  to  safety  ;  pale  hours  of  fatigue  which  recall 
to  my  mind's  eye  long,  sleepless  nights  in  high  places,  the 
sufferings  of  bivouacs  and  the  reflection  of  the  cold  stars  ; 
but  even  they  smile,  and  one  of  them  smiles  more  sweetly 
than  the  others  :  I  recognize  it  amongst  them  all,  and  my 
heart  leaps  after  all  these  years  ;  it  tells  me  of  the  happy 
hour  when  I  won  for  my  own  a  beautiful  white  virgin  of 
the  Alps,  whom  I  had  desired  and  wooed,  and  whose  bridal 
name  was  the  Punta  Bianca. 

Some  go  past  me  mysteriously  and  gravely,  as  if  they 
bore  a  secret  grief ;  these  are  the  memories  of  the  silent 
hours  of  defeat,  and  they  seem  hardly  to  refrain  from 
weeping,  not  knowing  that  I  loved  them  more  than  the 
others,  that  I  would  give  ten  victories  for  each  of  them, 
and  that  I  still  bless  one  of  them  as  the  choicest  gift  that 
Fate  has  ever  given  me  ;  it  was  an  hour  of  folly  and  wisdom 
during  which  methought  I  explored  the  utmost  limits  of 
earthly  sensation,  and  unsuspected  energies  of  mind  were 
revealed  to  me ;  a  sublime  hour  in  which  my  spirit  was 
illuminated  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  a  simple,  generous  life, 
of  devotion  and  courage,  of  intoxication  and  composure — a 
life  compounded  of  all  the  virtues  that  the  mountains  teach. 
Behold  that  memory  !  it  comes  alone,  but  its  looks  are  proud 
and  it  towers  above  all  the  others ;  it  is  beautiful  and  terrible, 
and  it  is  the  bearer  of  a  great  name  :  the  Matterhorn ! 

There  follow  the  memories   of  the    maturer   hours,    more 
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recent  ones,  which  still  smile  to  me,  but  I  read  on  their 
sunburnt  faces  the  expression  and  the  furrows  of  experience, 
and  a  more  austere  and  calmer  joy ;  these  are  the  dizzy 
hours  of  my  latest  expeditions,  which  have  fathomed  all  the 
allurements  of  the  precipices  and  have  discovered  new,  un- 
expected marvels  in  the  Alps,  and  are  desirous  of  crying 
out  in  exultation,  of  telling  how  the  peaks  have  taught  them 
a  thousand  high,  noble  lessons  of  virtue,  knowledge,  poetry 
and  patriotism  .  .  .  but  their  breathless  voices  die  away  in 
the  infinite  mystery  of  the  mountains.  And  all  they  are 
able  to  tell  is  little  naive  tales  of  their  life  of  everlasting 
youth,  and  simple  words  whispered  in  the  stress  of  danger, 
or  songs  sung  loudly  in  chorus  in  the  peaceful  valleys ;  tales 
of  hasty  frugal  meals  taken  on  lofty  ridges  between  two 
precipices,  or  of  sweet  rests  in  quiet  huts  by  the  light  of  a 
tiny  lantern  ;  of  swinging  ropes  and  broken  axes,  of  brave 
young  comrades  and  of  old  friends  that  are  gone. 

They  have  drunk  at  many  a  cold  spring,  been  buffeted 
by  all  the  winds,  felt  the  weight  of  the  sack  and  the  jerks 
of  the  rope,  known  the  wounds  of  piercing  frost  and  of  sharp 
pointed  rocks ;  suffered  from  the  burning  neves  and  from 
the  discomfort  of  long  moraines ;  they  have  miraculously 
escaped  the  terrible  fall  of  a  serac  and  have  run  out  of 
range  of  murderous  falling  stones ;  they  have  wandered 
amongst  the  mists,  marched  all  night  without  moonlight,  and 
slept  by  day  in  the  pure  sunlight  on  the  summits.  And  one 
and  all,  alert  or  weary,  grave  or  gay,  triumphant  or  defeated, 
carry  their  heads  high  and  are  free  from  all  vileness,  un- 
burdened with  remorse. 

They  pass  by  and  bring  to  me  a  breath  of  the  wholesome 
air  in  which  they  have  lived  humbly  and  vigorously,  and  each 
one  tells  me  the  tale  of  the  years  one  by  one,  till  the  last  of  all 
arrives,  its  face  still  aglow  with  the  ecstasy  of  the  most  recent 
expedition ;  the  last  of  all  comes  by,  beautiful  as  a  statue,  and 
whispers  a  holy  name  to  me,  bearing  in  its  lacerated  hands 
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a  little  nosegay  of  golden  flowers  that  are  not  yet  withered ; 
and  its  face  was  so  joyful  that  it  seemed  the  memory  of  a 
morning  hour  instead  of  a  late  hour  in  my  decline. 

It  may  be  that  the  golden  gates  will  open  no  more  to 
my  footsteps,  but  they  will  keep  my  treasure  intact,  and 
wherever  I  be,  at  work  or  at  rest,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  at  home 
or  among  strangers,  with  hostile  and  indifferent  men  or  with 
friends  who  agree  with  my  thoughts,  I  shall  need  only  to 
close  my  eyes  and  remember  in  order  to  hear  again  and  for 
ever  the  song  of  youth  and  the  shout  of  victory,  to  see 
once  more  the  places  where  my  life  has  seemed  most 
precious   and  my  country  fairest  and  most  sacred. 

Perhaps  amongst  the  visions  of  my  old  age  there  will  come 
at  times  to  my  weary  mind  a  mysterious  image,  full  of  power 
and  sweetness,  composed  of  all  the  peaks  I  have  known,  and 
I  shall  anxiously  seek  to  trace  and  to  recognize  one  by  one 
the  charming  features  that  were  once  so  familiar  to  me,  though 
they  are  now  confused  and  intermingled  amid  the  mists 
of  dreams  and  time ;  and  I  shall  joyfully  see  the  pure,  grim 
outline  of  my  last  love  leap  forth  by  the  side  of  the  smiling 
face  of  my  first. 

But  it  grew  cold  on  the  mountain  ;  the  sky  had  sunk  till 
it  touched  the  summit  of  the  Pala  ;  the  darkness  accentuated 
the  deep  melancholy  of  its  cliffs,  which  need  the  smile  of 
the  sun.  The  clouds  were  thickening  all  round,  but  here 
and  there  they  were  torn  asunder  by  sharp  points,  like  the 
fingers  of  a  great  fleshless  hand,  phantom  peaks  that  came 
and  went  in  the  shadow.  Bettega  had  barely  time  to  tell 
us  the  names  of  these  summits  of  his  when  they  were  gone. 
For  an  instant,  down  in  the  south,  the  little  dome  of  the  Sasso 
della  Madonna  appeared.  How  the  brave  flowers  of  the  tiny 
garden  must  have  trembled  that  day !  Then  the  vaporous 
flood  swallowed  it  up;  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  were  extinguished 
for  ever  and  the  whole  world   submerged,  and  as  if  nothing 
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survived  the  deluge  but  the  tiny  crag  on  which  we  were 
assembled,  huddled  close  together,  benumbed,  with  our  hands 
in  our  pockets  and  our  collars  turned  up  ;  we  might  have  been 
the  last  living  creatures  on  earth,  gnawing  the  last  piece  of 
bread,  under  the  shelter  of  a  heap  of  stones  which  stood  as 
a  monument  to  a  bygone  hour  of  human  triumph  ;  the  sleet 
whirled  about  us,  but  we  tiny  mortals  with  chattering  teeth 
felt  a  glow  in  our  hearts,  and  we  cheerfully  bared  our  burning 
faces  to  the  fury  of  the  wind ;  lost  amid  the  solitude,  we 
peopled  it  with  our  thoughts  and  discovered  a  blaze  of  glory 
in  the  dark  mists  ;  our  souls  were  illuminated  by  a  divine  vision 
of  purity  and  beauty. 

Our  journey  was  done.  Very  soon  we  should  leave  this 
rock  on  which  for  a  short  hour  we  had  known  freedom  and 
power ;  returning  to  the  plain,  we  should  find  there  the 
humble  realities  of  life  once  more. 

Why,   then,   should   we  hurry  to  descend  ? 

Should  we  ever  again  know  such  moments  of  peace? 
Ever  again  be  together,  my  friend  and  I,  on  the  roof  of 
the  world  ? 

I  said  to  Ugo  :  "Let  us  stop  here  a  little  while  longer! 
It  is  good  to  rest  on  the  summit,  and  to  dream  amongst 
the  clouds  for  a  few  short  moments  in  one's  life." 
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